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A Note from the Editor-in-Chief 











Mr. A.S. Hebbar, who was associated with this Journal continuously for 
the past thirtytwo years (from 1964 to 1996), serving first as Assistant 
Editor and later as Literary Editor and finally as Editor, has now chosen to 
leave us and go into retirement. His contribution to the growth and 
development of the character and reputation of the Journal has been 
commendable and is widely acknowledged. Amiable, helpful, and dedicated, 
he has nurtured the Journal and given his best to ensure its place among 
the leading academic periodical publications of this country. The Editorial 
Board salutes him with affection and gratitude and wishes him a long, 
happy and peaceful retired life. 


The Organization of African Unity (OAU) and 
the Management of Internal Conflict in Africa 


MAKUMI MWAGIRU 








The end of the Cold War and the political changes it heralded necessitated 
a re-evaluation of the work of international and regional organizations, 
and a rethinking of their rationale and focus in a changed and changing 
world. The essence of such re-evaluation was to examine whether those 
organizations would continue to be well served by Cold War frameworks 
and paradigms in the emerging era:' 

The problems unleashed by the end of the Cold War were, however, 
unexpected, at least with respect to conflict and its management. Thus, not 
Only has the ubiquity of internal conflicts and their lack of respect for 
geographical location been displayed in former Yugoslavia, former USSR, 
and Africa, amongst others, but important questions about the use of force 
in international relations (and law) have surfaced.? It is being realized 
increasingly that internal conflicts will dominate the post-Cold War world, 
and hence there is some urgency to devise methods and approaches for 
their management. 

The problem of these proliferating internal conflicts has necessitated a 
re-examination of the reality of their presence in contemporary international 
relations. In this process, the dichotomy between domestic and international 
politics, which was championed by classical realist thought,’ has finally 





The author is Lecturer at the Institute of Diplomacy and International Studies, University of 
Nairobi. 





! Seo for example, A.J.R. Groom, A Commonwealth for the Twenty-First Century? (Kent 
Papers in Politics and International Relations, series 1, no. 5, 1992); Boutros-Boutros Ghali, An 
Agenda for Peace: Preventive Diplomacy, Peacemaking and Peace-keeping (New York, 1992). 

7 On the emerging problems of the use of force in international law, see A.C. Arend and 
RJ. Beck, International Law and the Use of Force: Beyond the UN Charter Paradigm 
(London, 1993). 
` 3 The modern classical statement of this and other aspects of power politics is HJ. 
Morgenthau's Polincs among Nations: The Struggle for Power and Peace (New York, 1960, 
3rd edn). The most sustained critique of power politics is J A. Vasquez, The Power of Power 
Politics: A Critique (London, 1983); see also M. Banks, “Where We are Now”, Revtew of 
Intermattonal Studies, vol 11, 1985, pp. 215-33. 
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been put to rest. Instead “intermesticity’—the almost total blurring of the 
distinction between domestic and international relations—is the new watch- 
word.‘ 

This article focuses on internal conflicts in Africa, and the challenge of 
their management, especially by the Organization of African Unity (OAU). 
It argues that pre-Cold War OAU approaches to the management of 
conflict have been overtaken by events; that the OAU must urgently 
discard its earlier doctrinaire approach to internal conflicts in Africa, and 
especially that the process of the internationalization of conflict has rendered 
its earlier approaches void. The article also critically examines the proposed 
OAU Mechanism for Conflict Management, and contends that these “new” 
approaches do not alter the basis of old OAU conflict management philos- 
ophy, and hence need to be fundamentally reconceptualized. Finally, this 
article makes some proposals for future OAU conflict management and, 
giving examples, concludes that the OAU needs to delegate some of its 
conflict management functions to its parts, like individual States and sub- 
regional organizations, if the nightmare of protracted internal conflict in 
Africa is to be arrested. 


Cold War OAU Management of Internal Conflict 


The concern of this article is ‘with the OAU’s management of internal 
conflict. While the OAU Conflict Management Mechanism discussed in 
the article obtains for both internal and inter-State conflict, the preoccupation 
is with the former, which most threatens the stability of the continent. This 
apart, whereas the OAU’s record of management in inter-State conflict to 
date has been chequered, it has recorded some successes. In any event, this 
article argues that the main problem facing the OAU is its Charter provision 
on non-interference in the internal affairs of member States, which has 
been used as the rationale for States (and the OAU itself) to decline to 
intervene in internal conflict situations. Similar arguments were not resorted 
to with respect to inter-State conflicts, into which the OAU was able to 
obtain an entrée, and manage them. 

Of the four principles which have guided OAU conflict management, 
three are enshrined in its Charter,’ and the fourth evolved from practice. 
These principles are—non-interference in the internal affairs of States,‘ the 


* The notion of intermesticity ıs set out in AJ.R. Groom and Stephen Chan, “Submission 
to the High Level Appraisal of the Commonwealth” in Stephen Chan, Twelve Years of 
Commonwealth Diplomanc History: Commonwealth Summit Meetings, 1979-1991 (London, 
1992), p 130 

1 See T O. Elias, “The Charter of the Organrration of Afncan Unity”, American Journal of 
International Law (Washington, D.C ), vol 59, 1965, pp. 243-67. 

t See article 3(2) of the OAU Charter For a critique, see M Mwagiru, Who will Bell the 
Cat? Article 3(2) of the OAU Charter and the Crisis of OAU Conflict Management (Kent 
Papers m Politics and International Relations, series 4, no. 7, 1995); and U.O. Umozurike, 
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sovereign equality of all member States,’ and the principle of the territorial 
integrity of member States, which enjoins member States to respect the 
territorial borders inherited at independence.’ The fourth principle, not 
stated in the Charter, is known variously as the principle of “African 
solutions to African problems” or “Try the OAU first”.’ It is based on the 
belief that any dispute between member States “should be dealt with as a 
family quarrel, that should not be taken to. any outside body... to 
settle”. 

Against this background, the OAU developed its own peculiar methodo- 
logy of conflict management. Hence the OAU historically preferred 
“meditation shading into conciliation”." Thus it relied on ad hoc mediations 
rather than on more formal arrangements, as for example contemplated in 
the Charter’s provision for a Commission on Mediation, Conciliation and 
Arbitration.” In practice, this meant that disputes were managed more 
within the organization than by it.” In the peculiar practice of the OAU, 
mediations are conducted by committees of Heads of State;* but although 


“The Domestic Clause in the OAU Charter”, African Affairs (London), vol. 78, 1979, 
pp. 197-209. 

” See article 3(1) of the OAU Charter; see also F.S. Northedge and M Donelan, Inter- 
national Disputes: The Political Aspects (London, 1971), p. 270 

* Article 3(3) of the OAU Charter. This is effected by reference to the doctrine of ut 
possidetis juris: see OAU Doc: AHG/Res. 16{1) on the principle of inviolabihty of borders 
inherited at independence, which was adopted by acclamation of the First Ordinary Session of 
the OAU Assembly of Heads of State and Government in Cairo, 1964. This doctrine is 
discussed briefly in I.W. Zartman, Ripe for Resolution: Conflict and Intervention in Africa 
(Oxford, 1989, 2nd edn), p. 15. i 

’ See B. Andemicael and D. Nicol, “The OAU: Primacy in Seeking African Solutions 
within the UN Charter” in Y. El-Ayouty, and I.W. Zartman, eds., The OAU after Twenty 
Years (New York, 1984), pp. 101-19. 

” C.0.C. Amate, Inside the OAU. Pan-Africanism in Practice (London, 1986), p. 166 The 
roots of this principle are found in a Resolution on Border Disputes among African States, 
pasecd at the First Ordinary Session of the OAU Assembly of Heads of State and Government in 
Cairo, June 1964: Soe AHG/Res. 16(1). 

! See M Wolfers, “The Organization of African Unity as Mediator” in S. Touval and I.W. 
Zartman, eds, International Mediation in Theory and Practice (Boulder, CO, 1985), p. 175. 

2 See article XIX of the Charter. On that Commisnon, sce T.O. Elias, “The Commission 
of Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration of the Organization of African Unity”, Britsh 
Yearbook of International Law, vol 40, 1964, pp. 336-59. For critiques of the functioning of 
the Commisnon, see T. Djaksam, “Conflict Resolution in the OAU: A Case Study of Chad” 
(Ph.D Dissertation, University of Kent at Canterbury, April 1990), pp. 98-100; and M 
Mwagiru, “The International Management of Internal Conflict in Africa: The Uganda Medr- 
ation, 1985” (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Kent at Canterbury, October 1994), 
pp. 146-48 ; 

P See B.D Meyers, “Intraregional Conflict Management by the Organrzation of African 
Unity”, International Organization (Boston), vol. 28, 1974, p. 369. 

H Foltz grves the rationale for this as being that the people at the top have greater flexbihty 
in reaching decisions and cutting deals than do their juniors: See W J. Foltz, “The Organiz- 
ation of Afmcan Unity and the Resolution of Africa’s Confhcts”, in F.M. Deng and I.W. 
Zartman, cds., Conflict Resolution m Africa (Washington, 1991), p. 357. 
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collective in this way, opportunity is sometimes given to individual members 
of an ad hoc committee to undertake individual efforts, within the frame- 
work and authorization of the committee." 

The central pre-Cold War OAU approach to conflict management was 
that it eschewed involvement in what it considered to be internal conflicts, 
but professed competence in the management of inter-State conflicts. This 
was understandable in the early years of the OAU, when it was preoccupied 
with protecting the emergent, and often fragile African State systems. 
Indeed the Charter principles of maintaining the borders inherited at 
independence, and territorial integrity within those borders, were founded 
on the assumption that interfering with them would open a Pandora’s box 
which, through the domino theory of secession, would tear apart the 
emerging State systems,’ and indeed the organization itself. In some 
conflicts, as in Western Sahara and Chad, the OAU got involved because 
there was a conflict of principles: between non-interference and territorial 
integrity in Chad (Libya had designs on Chad), and between non-interfer- 
ence and the principle of uti possidetis juris in Western Sahara. Nevertheless, 
the OAU’s involvement in these cases underlined an important principle: 
that where there was a conflict between the principles of the Charter, it 
held those of territorial integrity and uti possidetis juris more dear.” 

But what was defensible in the early years of the OAU is difficult to 
defend in the post-Cold War era. The creation of a dichotomy between 
internal and inter-State conflicts led to the OAU’s inability—and unwilling- 
ness—to involve itself in conflicts (such as in Uganda during the brutal 
reign of Idi Amin, and the various conflicts in Rwanda and Burundi) 
which, although on the face of it internal, had salient international reper- 
cussions. As is argued later, the process of internationalization of conflict 
means that eventually a dichotomy like the one the OAU championed is no 
longer a viable basis on which to found conflict management policy. 


Emerging Notions, New Challenges 


Three broad categories of conflict have plagued the African continent since 
the dawn of independence: conflicts about selfdetermination, through 
which many countries became independent (e.g., Rhodesia, Angola); those 
about territory, in which forcible means were used in an attempt to reorder 
the territorial boundaries inherited at independence (e.g., Western Sahara, 


B See Mwagiru, “The Internattonal Management of Internal Conflict in Africa”, n. 12, ch. 
4, where these approaches are discussed in detail 

4 See J. Mayall, “The Hopes and Fears of Independence Africa and the Workd, 1960-19907, 
inD Rimmer, ed., Africa Thirty Years On (London, 1991), pp. 22-38. 

7 See O.S. Kamanu, “Secession and the Right to Self-Determination: An OAU Dilemma”, 
Journal of Modern African Studies, vol 12, 1974, pp. 355-76, on the dilemma attending this 
kind of conflict of Charter principles 
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Kenya—Somalia); and those about secession, which basically were challenges 
on the regimes installed in power at independence and afterwards, through 
various political and military processes (e.g., Eritrea, Biafra, Sudan, 
Ogaden). Although these at first appear to be distinct categories, in practice 
they are symbiotic. Running through all types of conflict in Africa, however, 
is the thread of ethnicity, which is at the source of many conflicts, whether 
they are professed to be about territory, selfdetermination, or secession. 
Indeed, the problem of ethnic conflict and its role in Africa’s international 
relations remains one of the most important, but most under-researched 
areas of international conflict analysis in Africa." 

It is beyond the scope of this article to investigate the relationship 
between ethnic conflict and international relations,” or the responses of 
Governments in Africa to ethnic conflict within their borders.” The con- 
cern of this section is to underline how, given OAU conflict management 
approaches mentioned earlier, and the changing post-Cold War international 
relations map, the OAU will find itself being marginalized in its own 
backyard, unless it undertakes a conceptual overhaul of the rationale of its 
approach to the management of internal conflict in Africa. 

The end of the Cold War meant, amongst other things, that the importance 
of Africa to the West—in economic, political and strategic terms—dimi- 
nished profoundly.” It also means that the Western Cold War policy of 
intervening in African conflicts in pursuit of geostrategic control” is no 
longer a salient feature in the international relations of the continent. This 
requires, in turn, that the OAU devise a methodology of conflict manage- 
ment by which it can step in where foreign powers used to tread during the 
Cold War. 

Further, the settlement of the conflict in South Africa has removed one 
of the conceptual bases on which OAU and African diplomacy was founded, 
and which prevailed until the end of the Cold War. Until then, African 
States and the OAU made the case that selfdetermination meant only 
freedom from alien rule, and could not be extended to other situations. 


™ But there have been some worthwhile studies: see for example, A.I. Astwaju, ed., 
Partitoned Africans: Ethnic Relations across Africa’s International Boundaries, 1884-1994 
(Lagos, 1984). These are, however, still pre-theoretical. 

” On this subject see, A. Shurke and L.G. Noble, eds., Ethnic Conflict m International 
Relations (New York, 1977);S Ryan, Ethnic Conflict and International Relations (Aldershot, 
1990); and D.P. Moynihan, Pandemonium: Ethnicity in International Polincs (New York, 
1993). 

* See for example, W. Connon, “Nation-Building or Nation-Destroying”, World Politrcs, 
vol. 24, 1972, pp. 319-55; and I.W. Zartman, International Relations in the New Africa 
(Lanham, MD, 1987). 

T. Catlaghy, “Africa and the World Economy: Caught Between a Rock and a Hard 
” in J. Harbeson and D. Rothchild, eds., Africa in World Polmcs (Boulder, CO, 1991), 
pp. 39—40. 

2 This policy is discussed in Z. Laidi, The Super Powers and Africa: The Constraints of a 

Rivalry, 1960-1990 (Chicago, 1990). 
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The idea that selfdetermination referred only to foreign rule was challenge- 
able on international legal and other grounds.” In the early years of the 
OAU, however, a strict interpretation of non-interference in the internal 
airs of States meant that any attempt to look into the actual content of 
whole range of possibilities about the concept of selfdetermination 
could be defeated on grounds of non-interference. 

‘The-effect was that many conflicts festered, but were left unattended by 
the OAU either because outside powers intervened, or because the OAU 
adamantly declined to be engaged, as the conflict over Eritrea showed. In 
that conflict, USSR’s intervention on Ethiopia’s side in pursuit of its 
strategic interests, and the concurrent refusal by the OAU to involve itself 
in what it saw as an internal affair of Ethiopia, left the conflict to continue 
for thirty years. The end of the Cold War, and Soviet disengagement from 
Ethiopia led in turn to the collapse of the Mengistu regime, and with it, the 
final push by the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front (EPLF) to Eritrean 
independence. 

The new trend against foreign intervention in African conflicts has 
brought into sharp focus two emerging notions of selfdetermination. The 
first is (as is quite clear also in the conflict in former Yugoslavia) post- 
colonial selfdetermination, in which ethnic communities formally divided 
by artificially created international borders seek to merge and form new 
entities.” The second is that of internal selfdetermination, and is aimed at 
authoritarian regimes: by this, citizens under repressive regimes (especially 
those formerly propped up by either of the former superpowers) struggle 
against arbitrary oppression by their Governments.” 

Both these forms of selfdetermination characterize many post-Cold 
War conflicts in Africa, for example in Liberia, Algeria, and Zaire. Their 
effect is to focus an unrelenting spotlight on the OAU Charter, and 
especially on the provision against interference in the internal affairs of 
States. The issue here is that since conflicts about these two forms of self- 
determination will dominate the conflict map of the continent, it will not 
avail the OAU much to insist on interpretations of non-interference that 
were inspired by Cold War international politics. More critically, these 
contending notions of selfdetermination will require the OAU either to - 
re-examine its practice of involvement only in inter-State conflicts (based 
on its creation of a dichotomy between internal and inter-State conflicts), 
or announce its intention to abdicate from the responsibility of managing 
Africa’s conflicts, which it has in the past seen as one of its primary duties. 


” See for example, C. Young, “Self-Determination, Territorial Integrity, and the African 
State System”, in Deng and Zartman, n. 14, pp. 320-46. 

” Seo International Alert, Preventive Diplomacy: A UNINGO Partnership m the 1990s 
(London, 1993), p. 10. 

3 See A. Michalska, “Rights of Peoples to Self-Determination in International Law”, m 
W. Twinning, ed., Issues of Self-Determinatton (Aberdeen, 1991), pp. 71-90. 
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The Internationalization of Internal Conflict 


The issue can, however, be widened beyond this. Whereas the OAU can 
‘continue to argue on the basis of its distinction between internal and inter- 
State conflict, theoretical and practical progress in contemporary thinking 
renders its resistance difficult to justify, at whatever level. Indeed, the idea 
of internationalization of conflict means eventually that conceptual distinc- 
tions between internal and international conflict are eroding so quickly that 
a dichotomy between the two will soon be more a historical relic than a 
practical idea. 

Internationalization of internal conflict is, as was noted earlier, founded 
on the continued—and almost total—blurring between internal and inter- 
national relations.” It can also be derived from the idea that all (inter- 
national) conflicts have domestic sources.” This view is justified by the 
interdependence of international society,¥ which makes it difficult to draw 
a hard line between the internal and the international. The argument for 
the internationalization of internal conflict can also be raised on a human 
rights platform. In this approach, all conflicts entail a derogation of human 
rights, the standards of which have for some time now been recognized as 
being universal;? hence a diminution of human rights in conflict and other 
situations cannot be seen purely within the framework of “internal” affairs, 
or of the internal/international dichotomy. Indeed, as Duner has noted, it 
is not possible to analyse an internal conflict while ignoring its external 
elements.” 

In conflicts such as those in Africa which have an ethnic or boundary 
component, internationalization is necessarily entailed, and is facilitated 
inter alia by contagion.” Ethnic conflict, for example, is internationalized 
by a variety of factors. These include the existence of ethnic kith and kin in 
other countries, ideological sympathy by outsiders for one of the ethnic 
groups in conflict, and migrations of ethnic communities to bordering and 


% See Chan, n. 4. 

7 J.W. Burton, Global Conftct: The Domestic Sources of Internanonal Cnses (Brighton, 
1984). 

3 This view is articulated clearly by the World Somety School of International Relations. 
See J.W. Burton, World Society (London, 1972) 

» For the argument on an international conception of human rights, see J. Donnelly, 
International Human Rights (Boulder, 1993); see also idem, Universal Human Rights (Ithaca, 
NY, 1989). 

» B. Duner, “The Intervener. Lone Wolf or. .? Cooperation between Interveners in 
Civil Wars”, Cooperation and Conflict, vol 18, 1983, p. 197. 

1 On diffusion and contagion, see for example, H. Staar and B Most, “Contagion and 
Border Effects on Contemporary African Conflict”, Comparatrve Political Studies (California), 
vol 16, 1983, pp. 92-117; also, S. Hill and D. Rothchild, “The Contagion of Political Conflict 
in Africa and the World”, Journal of Conflict Resolution (Ann Arbor), vol 30, 1986, 
pp. 716-35. 
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other countries (which alters the ethno-demographic balance in those 
countries, and may in turn result in conflict there).” 

Significantly in terms of conflict management, the introduction of external 
actors or factors internationalizes an originally “internal” conflict. Such 
actors may include exogenous third parties playing a mediatory role, or 
even acting simply as facilitators. Such external actors also bring in their 
own concerns and introduce external issues, which further internationalize 
the conflict.” In cases of internal conflict, Governments in power resist 
internationalization, and hence are unwilling to engage the insurgents in 
dialogue since to do so would confer international standing (and hence 
legitimacy) on them.* The OAU has traditionally dealt with this problem 
by insisting on dialogue only with the Government in power, and reaffirming 
the principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of States as stated in 
article 3(2) of its Charter.” Indeed, this approach characterized the OAU’s 
response to the internal conflicts in Nigeria (Biafra), Ethiopia (Eritrea), 
and the Sudan. 


Emerging OAU Approaches to the Management of Internal Conflict 


As was noted earlier, the end of the Cold War compelled international 
organizations such as the United Nations and the Commonwealth to review 
their roles within the changed international political framework. A similar 
review was, in the nature of things, necessary for the OAU. While such a 
review needed to include the diversity of the arena within which OAU 
operates, it was most necessary that OAU review its conflict management 
practices, with a view to carving a distinct role for itself in the post-Cold 
War international political milieu.* 

The process of reviewing the OAU’s role began with the adoption by the 
OAU Assembly of Heads of State and Government of “The Declaration 
on the Political and Socio-Economic Situation in Africa and the Fundamental 
Changes Taking Place in the World” (July 1990). The Heads of State and 


™ See R Stavenhagen, “Ethnic Conflicts and their Impact on International Soaett”, 
International Social Science Journal (Paris), vol. 43, 1991, pp. 117-24. 

= As has been noted frequently, the mediation environment, for example, includes not 
only the conflicting partes and therr constituencies, but also third parties who have an interest 
in the outcome See J.A Wall, “Mediation. Ao Analysis, Review, and Proposed Research”, 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, vol 25, 1981, pp. 157-80. This approach was honed further by 
C.R. Mitchell, “The Motrves for Mediation”, in C.R. Mitchell and K. Webb, eds., New 
Approaches to International Mediation (Westport, CT, 1988), pp. 29-51. 

H On this point see, G. Modcelski, “The International Relations of Civil War” in J.N 
‘Rosenau, ed., International Aspects of Crvi Strife (Princeton, NJ, 1964), pp. 14-44. | 

3 See Foltz, n. 14, p. 358. 

™ This has been argued at greater length n M. Mwagiru, “Between a Rock and a Hard 
Place: Africa and the Changing United Nations”, Paradigms: The Kent Journal of International 
Relations, vol. 8, 1994, pp. 111-23 
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Government later adopted a decision which agreed “in principle to the 
establishment, within the framework of the OAU, and in keeping with the 
objectives and principles of the,Charter, of a Mechanism for Preventing, 
Managing, and Resolving Conflicts in Africa”.” Following this, the Secretary- 
General of the OAU presented a “Report of the Secretary-General on 
Conflicts in Africa: Proposals for an OAU Mechanism for Conflict Preven- 
tion, Management and Resolution” and later the “Report of the Secretary- 
General on the Establishment of a Mechanism for Conflict Prevention, 
Management and Resolution”.” This section will describe that OAU 
Mechanism, review its operations to date, and thereafter offer a critique of 
the whole Mechanism. 


OAU Mechanism for Conflict Prevention, Management, and Resolution 


The OAU Mechanism for Conflict Prevention, Management, and Resolution 
(the Mechanism), is centred structurally around a Central Organ, composed 
of the Bureau of the Assembly of Heads of State and Government which is 
elected annually, bearing in mind the principles of equitable geographical 
representation and rotation.” The Secretary-General of the OAU and its 
Secretariat provide the operational arm of the Central Organ. The main 
rationale of the Central Organ is that it can function between ordinary 
sessions of the Assembly of Heads of State and Government. In this 
respect it provides continuity. For the same reason, it operates at three 
levels: that of Heads of State, Foreign Ministers, and of Ambassadors 
accredited to the OAU. l 

Within the philosophy of the Mechanism, the Secretary-General acts on 
the authority of the Central Organ, and in consultation with the parties in 
conflict, and the Chairman of the OAU. His mandate extends to focussing 
on efforts on conflict prevention, peacemaking and peacebuilding. In this 
set-up, peacekeeping is not considered a priority in the context of the 
Mechanism, although “by force of circumstances, the Organization may be 
compelled to deploy small-scale peace-keeping operations, mainly of an 
observer-mission character, as exemplified by the OAU Neutral Military 
Observer Group . . . in Rwanda in 1992”." l 


F See OAU Doc: AHG/Dec. 1 (XXVII). 

* See OAU Doc: CM?1710 (LVI). 

» See OAU Doc: CM/1747 (LYTI). 

* See the Declaration of the Assembly of Heads of State and Government on the Establish- 
ment, within the OAU, of a Mechanism for Conflict Prevention, Management and Resolu- 
tion, Para 18. The text of this declaration is reproduced in OAU, Resolving Conflicts in 
Africa: Implementation Options (Addis Ababa, 1993), pp. 59-66. 

“ C.J. Bakwesegha, “The Role of the Organization of African Unity in Conflict Prevention, 
Management and Resolution” (Paper presented at a Symposium on Refugees and Forced 
Population Displacements in Africa, Addis Ababa, 8-10 September 1994), p. 8. 
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A notable component of the Mechanism is that it seeks to enhance the 
role of the Secretary-General, and in particular to give him flexibility in 
“the areas of conflict anticipation and prevention, and in fact, peacemaking in 

\general”.* In this regard, the Secretary-General can use his good offices, 
and involve expertise from the continent, including calling upon Eminent 
Persons to help on an ad hoc basis, as was the case with the appointment of 
ex-President Banana of Zimbabwe as an OAU Eminent Person in the 
Liberian conflict in July 1993. To facilitate this task of the Secretary- 
General, the Secretariat was strengthened, most prominently by the cre- 
ation of a Division of Conflict Management within the OAU. 


Operations of the OAU Mechanism until 1994 


Until the end of 1994, the OAU Mechanismhad been activated in seven 
African conflicts. Of these, six (in Rwanda, Burundi, Liberia, Congo, 
Somalia, and South Africa) were internal conflicts, while the other (Nigeria— 
Cameroon) was an inter-State conflict. In Rwanda, the OAU was initially 
involved (before the Mechanism) in a programme aimed at enabling the 
retum of refugees to Rwanda. This was based on the Arusha Peace 
Agreement of 4 August 1993, which however was not fully implemented 
following the death in an air crash of the President of Rwanda. The OAU 
also sent a Neutral Military Observer Group, whose forces were later 
incorporated into the United Nations Force which took over the imple- 
mentation of the Arusha Agreement.“ 

In Burundi, originally the Government requested the OAU to send an 
International Mission of Protection and Confidence Building in Burundi 
following the coup of 21 October 1993. Later, however, the Burundi 
Government asked that its deployment be postponed. But an OAU group 
of civilian personnel has been in Burundi monitoring developments since 
December 1993. By 1994, 33 officers of an expected force of a 47-strong 
Military Observer Team were already in Burundi.” 

In the longrunning Liberian conflict, an OAU Eminent Person (former 
President Banana of Zimbabwe) was appointed to work together with the 
representatives of the UN Secretary-General, ECOWAS (Economic 
Community of West African States), ECOMOG, and the warring parties. 
Their efforts resulted in the signing of the Cotonou Peace Agreement on 25 
July 1993. That agreement set out the legal framework for the possible 
resolution of the Liberian conflict, but its implementation was bogged 
down by political and military difficulties.” 


“ See OAU Doc. CM/1747 (LVII) para. 19, p. 6. 
“ Ibid., p. 11. 


£ See OAU Doc: Central Organ/Mec/AHG/3(1)D. 
“ See OAU Doc: Central Organ/Mec/AHG/3(1)C. 
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In the Congo, the OAU’s Special Representative, working with Secre- 
tariat officials, engaged in efforts that led to the signing of the Libreville 
Accord between the Presidential Coalition of Parties and the Opposition. 
This, and the findings of an International Arbitration Tribunal set up to 
consider appeals against the cancellation of legislative elections, has been 
seen as having played an important role in averting a crisis (especially of 
refugees) in the Congo.” 

Although the OAU was involved in a consultative capacity in the Somalia 
conflict, the nature of United Nations and United States intervention in 
that country greatly overshadowed any OAU efforts.“ Current OAU 
efforts, which are spearheaded by President Meles Zenawi of Ethiopia, are 
aimed at bringing the Somali peace process back on the track set out in the 
1993 Addis Ababa Peace Accord signed by fifteen Somali factions.” That 
agreement requires, inter alia, complete and simultaneous disarmament, 
and the establishment of a multilateral force to enforce the ceasefire.” 


A Critique of the OAU Mechanism 


Although the OAU Mechanism is still at a nascent stage, the examples 
above show that it has made some progress in stepping in where the “old” 
OAU would have feared to tread, namely, into situations of internal 
conflict. Apart from its efforts in the Congo, however, there is no evidence 
that its efforts have achieved the kind of impact that, even at this stage, 
should be discernible. What is quite clear is that with sustained efforts, the 
OAU Mechanism can be a positive force for change in the prevention and 
management of internal conflicts in Africa. But the Mechanism suffers 
from certain problems. These are mostly conceptual, and if not addressed, 
they will render future OAU efforts void, as was the case in the Somalia 
conflict. This section examines these conceptual problems. 

As has been argued elsewhere, one of the problems that has hampered 
OAU conflict management is the absolute interpretation that has been 
given to article 3(2) of its Charter.” That provision forbids interference in 
the internal affairs of States. OAU member States have come to read it in 
strict terms, to extend to any involvement in socalled internal affairs. The 


7” Bakwesegha,n 41, p. 13. 

“ On the UN operations in Somaha, see R. Thakur, “From Peacekeeping to Peace 
Enforcement: The UN Operation in Somalia” MONEE OF MO ern aan Sidien L ndan), 
vol. 32 (1994), pp. 387-410 

2 See OAU Doc: Central Organ/Mec/AHG. 3(1)A. OAU mvolvement ın Somalia can be 
traced through a series of resolutions: see, for example, CM/Res 1340 (LIV); CM/Res. 1374 
(LV); CM/Res.1388 (LVI) Rev. 1; CN/Res 1430 (LVI); CW/Res. 1446 (LVIID; CM/Res. 
1486 (LIX), and Secretary-General’s Reports in OAU Docs: CM/1755 (LVII), and CM/1802 


> See International Herald Tribune (Pars), 29 March 1993, p. 2. 
3 See Mwagiru, Who Will Bell the Cat . ,n. 6. 
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OAU itself has also wrongly come to interpret the provision as forbidding 
it from such involvement, whereas in fact, the Charter charges it with 
duties, to perform which it must become involved in some internal affairs 
of member States.” As was argued earlier, current developments, especially 
on the idea of internationalization of conflict, mean that there are very few 
(if any) truly “internal” conflicts. This development attacks the very heart 
of a conservative and strict interpretation of article 3(2), because inter- 
nationalization of internal conflict means that it loses the character that 
formerly enabled States to plead it in avoidance of third-party involvement 
in their internal conflicts. Unfortunately, the OAU Mechanism reiterates 
the philosophical basis of the Charter. It emphasizes that it is guided, 
amongst others, by the principle of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of States.” Yet it is this very provision which has in the past hampered the 
ability of the OAU to effectively manage internal conflict on the continent. 

It is not surprising that this provision was seen as the proper doctrinal 
basis on which to base the operations of the Mechanism. After all, the 
Mechanism was given the green light by the very Heads of State m whose 
countries internal conflicts abound. It is true that the fact that OAU Heads 
of State agreed to a Mechanism which, if properly operational, would 
attack a cardinal principle of the OAU Charter, was an important break- 
through.” But the existence, undiluted, of the rationale on non-interference 
will remain a Cold War spectre from the past that is likely to hamper the 
effectiveness of the Mechanism. The fact that it was decided that the 
Mechanism would not make peacekeeping a priority, and that it should 
remain largely the responsibility of the United Nations“ shows how ingrained 


“ This is argued articulately by S A. Tiewul, “Relations Between the United Nations 
Organization and the Organmation of African Unity in the Settlement of Secession Conflicts”, 
Harvard International Law Journal (Cambridge), vol. 16, 1975, pp. 259-302. 

*% See OAU Doc: CM/1747 (LVI), and OAU, Resolving ‘Conflicts in Africa, n. 40, p. 42 
The others are: respect for the sovereignty and territorial integnty of each State, and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

” See for example, the speech by George Moose, Amencan Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs to the Centre for Strategic and International Studies in Washington on 31 
May 1995: he noted the change in character of the membership of the Organization and “the 
emergence of new—or the transition to—democratic regimes and the emergence of new 
leadership on the continent which is seckmg to assume greater responsibihty not only 
Within . . . the borders of their territories but . . . beyond as well” Speech reported in Maoni 
Ya America (Nairobi), no. 89, July 1995, p. 6. 

* See I. Johnstone and T. Nkiwane, The Organization of Afnean Unity and Conflict 
Management in Africa: An Internatronal Peace Academy Report (New York, 1994), p. 10. The 
cost of peace-keeping and lack of expertise in the OAU are often cited: see International 
Peace Academy/OAU, The OAU and Conflict Management in Africa. Chairmen’s Reports of 
Joint OAUIIPA Consultation (New York, 1993), p. 5. In truth, the reasons why some member 
States objected to peace-keeping and a standing OAU intervention force is that it would 
interfere in “sensitive” internal matters. See, for example, an interview with Kenya’s Foreign 
Minister in The East African (Nairobi), 17-23 July 1995, p. 11. One of his reasons against, 
that it would offend the provisions of article 3(4) of the Charter on peaceful settlement of 
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the “internal affairs” perspective still is. Indeed, the Mechanism provides 
that it can only work in situations of internal conflict with the concurrence 
of member States, except in extreme cases where constitutional structures 
have completely broken down.* Quite clearly, a Mechanism that can 
operate unhindered only in situations of complete breakdown of SIRET has- 
missed the line somewhere. 

The OAU Mechanism for Conflict Prevention, Management, and 
Resolution recognizes the need to cooperate with African Regional Organ- 
izations, the UN, and other International Organizations.” But the pattern 
of cooperation contemplated is not designed to particularly enhance the 
profile and effectiveness of, especially, internal conflict management on 
the continent. Thus, OAU/UN cooperation is envisaged as going “beyond 
mere technical advice and include financial support, as well as all the 
necessary logistical assistance”,* while the only African regional organization 
mentioned—ECOWAS—is merely praised because of its “realization of 
the indispensable role of the OAU, [and] had even requested the OAU 
Secretary-General to appoint an Eminent Person for Liberia”.* This frame- 
work of cooperation with other organizations does not mark a significant 
departure from the pre-Mechanism framework on which the OAU operated 
from its inception. 

The OAU should, through its Mechanism, aim at a different sort of 
cooperation especially with sub-regional organizations in Africa. Such 
cooperation should be more creative than is currently envisaged in the 
Mechanism. It should aim ideally at strengthening the conflict management 
initiatives of these organizations rather than subordinating them to the 
OAU Mechanism. In effect, although it would probably mean some loss of 
“prestige” for the OAU, it should endeavour to delegate responsibilities 
for internal conflict management of the various regions to those sub- 
regional organizations which are ready and willing to undertake conflict 
Management roles. In this perspective, the OAU would basically coordinate 
and support such sub-regional efforts. In this setting, the OAU would be at 
the centre of various “decentralized” conflict management operations on 
the continent, and essentially play an overseeing role. 


disputes, is, not surpriaingly, overly legehstic, and misses the point that peace-keeping can be 
used to facilitate the other methods hke mediation and conciliation to take place. Thus, 
peace-keeping operations are intended to be provissonal and thus temporary measures. They 

can never, alone, resolve a conflict. Their tasks are essentially two: to stop or contain 
hostilities and thus help create conditions m which peace-making can prosper; or to supervise 
the implementation of an interim or final settlement which has béen negonated by the peace- 
makers”. See United Nations, The Blue Helmets: A Review of United Nations Peace-Keeping 
(New York, 1990, 2nd edn), p. 8. 

* See OAU, Resolving Conflicts in Africa, n. 40, p. 43. ` 

r Toid., pp 56-8. 

= Ibid., p 57. 

> Ibid. 
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That this might actually work better than the current situation, where 
the OAU wishes to be intimately involved in all details of conflict man- 
agement processes in the continent, is evident from the activities of [GADD 
(Inter-Governmental Authority on Drought and Development) and 
ECOWAS. A committee of IGADD member States® is currently mediat- 
ing in the internal conflict in Sudan. While that peace process has hit some 
snags, including deteriorating relations between some of the mediating 
States, and between some of them and Sudan,“ it has made some progress 
since it began.® In that process, the proper role for the OAU would not be 
to take over the role of the IGADD States, but to provide supporting 
mechanisms for the process. For example, it could usefully play a back- 
channel mediating role between individual mediating States, and between 
them and Sudan, in order that the mediation can be put back on track.© 
Clearly, because the IGADD member States are the most closely involved 
in the Sudan conflict since they belong to the same Conflict system of the 
Horn of Africa, they are more likely to work out an enduring solution to 
the conflict, which must involve all of them.“ Similarly in the Liberian 
conflict, the OAU should be wary of playing a big-brother role to ECOWAS. 
Since ECOWAS has been involved in that conflict and even has a peace- 
keeping force (ECOMOG) in place there, the OAU should ideally leave 
that intact, and instead strengthen mediatory and other activities there to 
give more meaning and impetus for the ECOMOG. 

OAU Heads of State and Government recognized in their 1993 Declar- 
ation® that: 


No singie internal factor’ has contributed more to the present socio- 
economic problems in the Continent than the source of conflicts within 
and between our countries . . . . Conflicts have forced millions of our 
people into a drifting life as refugees and internally displaced persons, 
deprived of their means of livelihood, human dignity and hope. Conflicts 


£ Made up of Kenya (Charr), Uganda, Ethiopia and Entrea. This committee will be 
reduced to Kenya and Ethiopia, following the break in diplomatic relations between Uganda 
and Sudan and between Enitrea and Sudan 

“ See M. Mwagiru, “Beyond the OAU: Prospects for Conflict Management in the Horn of 
Africa”, Paradigms, Winter 1995. 

© The pomt of severe disagreement is over the application of Shari'a law in all of Sudan, 
verfus the question of making Sudan into a secular State. 

© It suggested at the Assembly of Heads of State and Government in July 1995, for 
campie, that Entrea and Uganda, which have broken off diplomatic relations with Sudan, 
quit the mediation, leaving Kenya and Ethiopia to continue with the mediation. 

“ Mwagiru, “Beyond the OAU .. .”, n. 61. 

©“ “Declaration of the Assembly of Heads of State and Government on the Establushment, 
Without the OAU, of a Mechanism for Conflict Prevention, Management and Resolution” 
(OAU, Cairo, June 1993). 
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have gobbled up scarce resources, and undermined the ability of our 
countries to address the many compelling needs of our people.“ 


The problem here, which unsurprisingly is not stated explicitly, is that 
these conflicts and problems arise from the abuse and violations of human 
rights by many African Governments. The relationship between conflict 
and human rights is too closely interwoven to be tucked away, en passant, 
in general statements of intent. Until the problem of the violations of 
human rights is addressed, no mechanism, however articulate, can hope to 
work. The OAU Mechanism mentions often that the Secretary-General 
should monitor situations where there is a danger of conflict breaking out, 
and take preventive measures before the situation gets out of hand. This 
unfortunately does not go far enough, and in any event puts the cart before 
the horse. In Burundi, Rwanda, Somalia, and Liberia, where the OAU 
Mechanism has been put to work, it has only patched over the problem, 
and affixed an OAU plaster on the conflicts and their causes. It has not 
examined the causes of the conflicts all of which, whatever reasons are 
superimposed, are about the blatant violation of human rights, and in these 
particular cases, genocide. The Mechanism should be inspired by the 
explicit recognition that the causes of most of the internal conflicts in 
Africa are gross violation of human rights by Governments of member 
States; and that therefore the primary monitoring task of the Mechanism 
will be to bring to public knowledge those errant member States whose 
human rights practices threaten the peace and security of their citizens and 
neighbours. There ought to be no equivocation about this. 

Arguments against this sort of approach are founded on the belief that 
member States would never ratify a procedure by which they can be shown 
up to be the culprits: and that they would argue that the Mechanism ought 
not to interfere in their internal affairs. They would. The task is therefore 
to begin an attack on the Charter provision on non-interference, on the 
basis that some affairs of States and Governments—like human rights 
violation—are no longer the internal concern of States, but matters that 
animate the relationships between all States and peoples of the world. This 
sort of re-education of the OAU requires a grass-roots approach, whereby 
the meaning and value of the respect for fundamental human rights and its 
relationship with the continent’s worst conflicts can be brought home to 
citizens, thereby beginning the process of creating a culture of peace. In 
this way, errant member States of the OAU—and the organization itself— 
would eventually come to realize that they cannot hide behind outmoded 
Charter provisions, since 


“ Ibid., p. 6 See also UNHCR, The Addis Ababa Document on Refugees and Forced 
Populanon Displacements in Africa (Geneva, 1994), especially pp 3-5 
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In the final analysis it must be admitted that there is not, and cannot be 
such a code of international law as would be equally acceptable to the 
cannibal and his victim, to the aggressor and lover of freedom, to the 
“Master race” and its potential “slaves”, to the champions of the sanctity 
of treaties and to those who would treat pacts as “scraps of paper”, to 
the advocates of humanizing and abolishing war and to the proponents 
of totalitarian war, to those who “value every tear of a child” . . . and 
those who try to build... on a foundation of women’s corpses and 
children’s skulls.” 


One of the offshoots of the dogmatic interpretation of the OAU Charter 
provision on non-interference has been that it has come to be taken to 
mean that any involvement in an internal conflict by another member State 
constitutes interference in the affairs of that member State, and hence 
offends the Charter. Indeed, this is one reason why the OAU itself has 
historically eschewed involvement in those conflicts it considered were 
internal. The OAU Mechanism makes some movement away from this 
view, in that it recognizes that the Secretary-General can now use his good 
offices to enter into a conflict in search of a negotiated or other solution. 
The Mechanism, however, does not go far enough, because it preoccupies 
itself with the formal role of the OAU through the Secretary-General, and 
does not acknowledge that individual members can validly seek to manage 
internal conflict, especially in a neighbouring State. The Mechanism does 
not go far enough because article 3(2) of the Charter hangs over its 
operations like the sword of Damocles. Yet, practice shows that involve- 
ment in an internal conflict by way of management would not necessarily 
be construed as interference in the internal affairs of the State experiencing 
intemal conflict. 

This latter view enjoys empirical support. For example, Kenya mediated 
the internal conflict in Uganda in 1985, but at no time during that process 
and after did the Ugandans or anybody else, complain that that mediation 
constituted interference by Kenya in the internal affairs of Uganda.* A 
further example is the current IGADD mediation in the conflict in Sudan. 
Although some of the mediating States have fallen out with Sudan, and 
even broken off diplomatic relations, the reasons given for that action did 
not include activities related to the mediation process. Similarly in the 
Mozambican internal conflict, the involvement of individual States like 
Zimbabwe (Mugabe) and Kenya (Moi) was not construed as interference 
in the internal affairs of Mozambique, and their later rejection was for 
reasons unrelated to interference in Mozambique’s internal affairs.” Hence 


9 EA. Korovin, “The Second World War and Internationa! Law”, Amencan Joumal of 
international Law, vol 40, 1946, pp. 742-3. 

" Sec Mwagiru, “The International Management of Internal Conflict in Afnca”, n. 12. 

“ See K. Webb, Third-Party Intervention and the Ending of Wars A Preluninary Approach 
(Kent Papers in Politics and International Relations, series 3, no 7, 1994, pp. 15-28 
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the common view that mediation would be construed as interference has a 
stronger basis in mythology than in practice. Given this, the Mechanism 
ought to see as one of its tasks the encouragement of non-OAU conflict 
management by individual member States. 


Conclusions 


This article has argued that while the OAU’s new Mechanism for Conflict 
Prevention, Management, and Resolution was a watershed in that it enabled 
the organization for the first time to put internal conflicts in Africa on its 
formal agenda, it has fallen well short of being the conceptual breakthrough 
that was needed for the effective management of internal conflicts in 
Africa. The article maintains that in its operation, the Mechanism is 
eventually hampered by the requirement that the States concerned must 
concur with any measures that the OAU takes to address the internal 
conflicts in question. In this way, the OAU is still hostage to article 3(2) of 
its Charter, which forbids interference in the internal affairs of States. 

The article pointed out that the OAU is trying to carve out a new post- 
Cold War role for itself, but noted that the organization has done so by 
more and more centralization of conflict management functions on itself, 
rather than decentralizing these functions, such that individual States and 
sub-regional organizations like IGADD and ECOWAS can take centre 
stage in the management of conflicts within their regions, with the OAU 
playing an advisory and supportive role. And yet, such an approach is the 
way of the future, and the way to more effective continental conflict 
management. 

Some shortcomings of the OAU Mechanism were pointed out, and it 
was argued that of all of them, the failure to explicitly link the abuse of 
human rights to continued internal conflict leaves the Mechanism without a 
crucial conceptual pillar. The effect, in practice, is that the problem of 
internal conflict is addressed at a secondary level, rather than at the level of 
causes and symptoms. Eventually, while the OAU can point to an array of 
Peace Agreements signed between abusers of human rights and those who 
fight for them, such agreements merely give an OAU imprimatur to 
covering up the decay and abuses which regimes have caused. 

In the late twentieth century, organizations like the OAU cannot proceed 
oblivious to developments that have taken place internationally. To keep 
up with the spirit of the times, the OAU should activate its conflict 
management Mechanism by not remaining silent about—and thus being 
accessory to—those internal developments within its member States which 
exacerbate conflict on the continent, and threaten its peace and security. 

Although it is true that international and regional organizations are the 
sum of their parts, it needs to be recognized that such organizations are 
also actors in the international system in their own right. But like its 
member States, perhaps the OAU now needs a dose of reality similar’to 
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that which was visited on its member States following the “bloody spring” 
of 1989. That dose of reality led to changes in the political sphere of many 
member States: in Zambia, Kenya, Nigeria, and Malawi, elections under a 
multi-party system were held, and the human rights situation improved, if 
only briefly. For those States, there is no going back: similarly for the 
OAU, the clock cannot be turned back. 
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Shortly after Truman showed the world, and the Russians, what the 
nuclear bomb could do in Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945, the United 
States tried to ban the bomb. It proposed, in 1946, an international regime 
to control nuclear material while, initially, keeping its nuclear monopoly. 
Moscow insisted that the US give up its nuclear bombs first. The onset of 
the Cold War made keeping or acquiring the bomb more attractive than 
attempting to ban it. 

After the Soviet Union became a nuclear power, the Eisenhower admin- 

istration proposed to freeze the atomic status quo. When England joined 
the club in the 1950s, all three powers pursued the same goal: Keep the 
bomb, while making it difficult for others to acquire it. 
- It was in that spirit that the three nuclear powers signed in Moscow, in 
1963, the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, outlawing nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere, outer space, and under water, while permitting underground testing. 
Since they had the technology to carry on their nuclear tests underground, 
but others did not, they hoped that the treaty would make it more difficult, 
and more costly, for other countries to try to acquire the bomb. The 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), which came into force in 1968, 
represented the culmination of these efforts: it legalized nuclear discrimi- 
nation. It committed the non-nuclear countries not to develop or acquire 
nuclear weapons, while the nuclear powers continued testing and developing 
new nuclear weapons. 

In February 1995, the Clinton administration extended indefinitely the 
US moratorium on nuclear weapon testing, and withdrew a plan to allow 
the easy resumption of such testing in the future. This was designed to help 
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renew the NPT in 1995; but it will not stop the growing criticism about the 
inequality of the NPT, and about the great powers’ discriminatory enforce- 
ment of its provisions. 

The Treaty obligates the nuclear weapon States to “pursue negotiations 
in good faith on effective measures relating to cessation of the nuclear race 
and to nuclear disarmament”. In reality, the nuclear powers have done 
everything to vertically proliferate their own arsenals. Thus, the strategic 
warheads of the five acknowledged nuclear powers increased, under the 
non-proliferation regime, from 5,610 in 1968, to 24,462 in 1990. 

It is true that the Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START), signed in 
Moscow in July 1991, will reduce US and Soviet strategic arms to about 
6,000 “accountable” warheads for each nation by 1999. START-II, signed 
in Moscow ın January 1993, will further reduce each country’s strategic 
arsenal to fewer than 3,500 warheads. This is still far from nuclear dis- 
armament; it is still “overkill”.' 

In addition, the nuclear powers have, for political and commercial 
reasons, actively helped selective horizontal proliferation. France sent the 
Dimona reactor, its processor, and a tested bomb design to Israel. Paris 
also sold reactors and nuclear equipment to Libya and Iraq. Moscow 
offered breeder reactors to South Korea and Israel, nuclear power plants 
to India and Pakistan, and plutonium fuel to Japan. Beijing provided 
Pakistan with enriched uranium and a tested bomb design; it also exported 
unsafeguarded heavy water to India and an unsafeguarded research reactor 
to Algeria. 

Washington acquiesced in Pakistan’s nuclear weapon programme in 
return for Pakistan’s assistance to the anti-Soviet Afghan Mujahedeen. In 
return for trade concessions, Washington paved the way for Japan to 
recover from US-supplied nuclear fuel more plutonium than in ali US and 
Soviet nuclear weapons combined.’ 

Many in the developing nations denounce the inequality of the non- 
proliferation regime, and the nuclear powers’ selective enforcement of its 
provisions. As one analyst put it: “Why should India and Pakistan fall in 
line with American demands when the United States has a tainted record 
of pursuing selective proliferation in relation to its friends—especially 
Israel—and selective non-proliferation in relation to the Third World?”’ 

Not only have the nuclear powers proliferated their arsenals vertically 
and helped horizontal proliferation, they also continue to believe in the 
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important role nuclear weapons play in deterrence, and even in war- 
fighting strategies. Officials and nuclear strategists have rarely suggested 
that nuclear weapons should be eliminated, or that their use should be 
banned. Dulles’ massive retaliation, Kissinger’s limited nuclear war, 
Wohlstetter’s delicate balance of terror, McNamara’s flexible response, 
and the air—land battle doctrine, all accepted the use of nuclear weapons as 
important military weapons. 

Western strategists continue to insist that nuclear weapons have a crucial 
role to play. On 6 July 1990, the London Declaration by the Heads of State 
and Government of NATO Countries recognized that nuclear weapons 
“will continue to fulfil an essential role in the overall strategy of the 
alliance to prevent war by ensuring that there are no circumstances in 
which nuclear retaliation in response to military action may be discounted.” 
The US, UK and France are committed to nuclear deterrence and war- 
fighting strategies, including the use of nuclear weapons in the Third 
World. 

Policy-makers and analysts justify the validity of nuclear weapons for 
their own countries, while denying it to others, by reference to the danger 
of the bomb. Thus, former US Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs McGeorge Bundy, former US Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Wiliam Crowe and Professor Sidney Drell of Stanford present the following 
argument: the bomb is so dangerous and “so destructive that in all the 
conflict and tumult of the Cold War no one chose to use it or to provoke its 
use by others”.’ They conclude, predictably, that the United States should 
lead a worldwide effort for the avoidance of further nuclear proliferation, 
the usual suspects are rounded up: Iraq, Iran, North Korea and Libya; 
while Israel is exempted. 

If nuclear weapons play an important role in preventing war, and if they 
are so dangerous that no one dared to use them or provoke their use, even 
during the tumult of the Cold War, it follows that they were extremely 
effective at preventing war without being used. Why could this inexorable 
logic not apply between other regional nuclear powers? 

Logic and strategic common sense suggest that the nuclear powers are 
opposed to the proliferation of nuclear weapons because a credible nuclear 
arsenal makes its possessor less vulnerable to coercion. And there is no 
doubt that, as a group of scholars from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT) recently put it, “one-sided possession of nuclear weapons 
confers such a great military advantage that it has implicitly meant the 
coercion of the have-nots”, a form of “nuclear imperialism”. 
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The question has been raised with some urgency in the Middle East, 
where Iraq is being forcibly disarmed, Israel’s nuclear arsenal remains 
unchallenged, while American commitment to banning weapons of mass 
destruction in the region is not taken seriously. Israel is, not likely to allow 
any significant control over its proliferating nuclear atéenal; and internal 
pressure is growing in Egypt, the most important Arab country, to respond 
to Israel’s monopoly of nuclear power. The pressure on Egypt is also 
coming from an obvious and alarming deterioration in the regional balance 
of power. 


The Balance of Power after the Storm 


By balance of power I mean the relative distribution of power between the 
competing regional parties. By power, I refer to what Raymond Aron 
illustrated in his classic work Paix et Guerre, namely capabilities, policies, 
and motivation. 

In the October 1973 War, the Arabs were able to translate their capabil- 
ities into a set of coordinated military, political, and economic policies, 
supported by a common motivation to put an end to the Israeli occupation 
of Arab territories. Arab political assertiveness threatened to focus on the 
contradiction inherent in the dual objective of American foreign policy in 
the Middle East, namely, access to strategic resources of the Arabs, and, at 
the same time, commitment to the military superiority of their enemy. But 
such a risk was removed by Sadat’s eagerness to enter into a partnership 
with the United States, even though his American interlocutors made it 
clear to him that such a partnership bad to be subordinated to the United 
States’ special relationship with Israel. 

Gradually, the separation of Egypt from the Arab camp after the separate 
peace with Israel, and the emergence of revolutionary Iran as the principal 
enemy to both the petro-monarchies and the conservative Camp David 
order, made the conflict with Israel seem less urgent. By 1987 it was not 
even on the agenda; the Amman Summit’s final communiqué (December 
1987) ignored the Palestine question. Although the Palestinian uprising 
(December 1987) forced the Palestine issue back on the agenda, no common 
Arab front emerged. The Iraq—Kuwait crisis and the subsequent Iraqi 
confrontation with the United States which ended in the Gulf War, acceler- 
ated the process of division and decline of Arab power. 

Today, the picture of Arab power, howsoever it may be defined, is 
nothing less than grim: politically, the peace treaties signed with Israel 
reflect the realities of unequal power, accentuated by divisiveness in Arab 
Tanks; economically, the new economic order is eroding national sovereignty 
through the strictures of the IMF, the World Bank, and the exigencies of 
US aid and US protection; intellectually, there is a woeful lack of any 
serious cultural or philosophical project reflecting a common Arab vision. 


‘ 
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Militarily, the Gulf War has left Iraq with about 30 per cent of its prewar 
divisions, 25 per cent of its total manpower, less than 50 per cent of its 
tanks, and shattered its best armoured and mechanized units. The overall 
operational strength of the Syrian army cannot deter an Israeli attack, nor 
can it permit Damascus to engage in any protracted offensive operations 
against Israel. All of Jordan’s major population and industrial and military 
centres are within two-minute flying time of Israeli air bases. 

Iraq and Libya are under siege; Lebanon is still partly occupied; J ordan 
is weak and neutralized; the PLO is caught between the rock and the hard 
place; and Egypt is increasingly vulnerable to outside pressure; Syria is 
virtually alone and without allies; and Israel is enjoying growing international 
respectability, increasing economic and political cooperation with Europe, 
and even more privileged strategic cooperation with the United States; its 
nuclear arsenal continues to grow in sophistication and coercive power. 

In short, as far as the regional balance of power is concerned, the Arabs 
will continue to ignore Fénelon’s classic advice about the necessity of 
dealing collectively with the predominant power, at their own risk and 
peril.’ J 


Egyptian—Israeli Balance of Military Power 


Egypt may never have been as vulnerable to outside pressure and to 
coercive actions as she is today. And for this, the Egyptians have only 
themselves and their leaders to blame. The Israelis have never been as 
militarily strong and dominant as they are today; and for this they have 
their leaders’ singleminded pursuit of power to thank. 

After the Six-Day War debacle, President Gamal Abd al-Nasser set out 
to radically reform the Egyptian army and to obtain advanced military 
technology from the Soviet Union; he succeeded in the former, but largely 
failed in the latter; after his death, his successor, Anwar el-Sadat pursued 
the same path with the same result. In frustration at Moscow's refusal to 
_provide Egypt with advanced military technology, he expelled the Soviet 
military advisers from Egypt in 1972. Still, the improvements in training, 
organization, application of new warfare doctrines, and the common front 
forged with the Arabs, paid off with the remarkable showing of the 
Egyptian army in crossing the Suez Canal in the October 1973 War. 

The Egyptian army was then rightly proud of its achievements, and 
Egypt of its military power. For a variety of reasons, President Sadat saw 
fit to reverse course and decided to abandon the political, economic, and 
military front he helped forge in 1973; he also began to unilaterally disarm 
Egypt, advancing the nafve argument that he was ushering in a new era in 
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international relations. He believed that his mastery of what he called the 
“science of diplomacy”, which he claimed his foreign policy professionals 
could not even understand, would resolve all outstanding problems with 
Washington and Tel Aviv." It was not to be; for as Egypt disarmed and 
pursued the “science of diplomacy”, Israel armed and pursued the levers of 
power. 

Sadat responded to growing rumours about Israels nuclear weapons by 
putting into practice his “science of diplomacy”: he sought to ban the 
introduction of nuclear weapons in the Middle East. He sponsored with the 
Shah of Iran a UN resolution for the establishment of a Nuclear Weapon 
Free Zone (NWFZ) in the Middle East; the resolution was adopted by 128 
votes to none, with two abstentions (Israel and Burma). After the fall of 
the Shah, in 1979, Egypt began to sponsor the resolution alone, with no 
appreciable tangible results. 

On 22 February 1981, Egypt ratified the NPT in an effort to encourage 
Israel to join it, and thus moved closer to the goal of establishing a NWFZ 
in the region. On 7 June 1981, only two days after his meeting with Sadat, 
Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin gave his response: he sent his air 
force, guided by the ultra-secret American satellite intelligence pictures, to 
destroy Iraqi nuclear plants, and establish a doctrine of Israeli nuclear 
monopoly in the region, enforced by pre-emptive strikes. 

As Israel continued to expand and improve her military power, both 
conventional and nuclear, Sadat’s heavy reliance on the “science of 
diplomacy” to improve Egypt’s position in the regional balance of power 
continued to produce the opposite result. Sadat’s successor substantially 
continued the same policy. Today, Egypt can barely defend herself against, 
or deter potential coercive use of, Israel’s imposing military might. 

Consider the growing imbalance. Egypt’s active army manpower dropped 
from 313,000 in 1984 to 290,000 in 1992; Egyptian stocks of modern 
munitions are low; the Egyptian air force has limited reconnaissance ability, 
and only modest offensive strike capability; its airlift capability is considered 
only adequate for supporting defensive missions within Egyptian territory. 
While Egypt may be building chemical weapon feedstock plants, and 
carrying out research on biological weapons, there is no sign of any serious 
nuclear weapon development. Under pressure from Washington, Cairo 
terminated its collaboration with Irag and Argentina in the development of 
the 500-mile range Al Abbas missile. More than 60 per cent of Egypt’s 
naval units are considered to have reached the end of their useful operational 
lives. A leading American military expert has concluded that Egyptian 
operational military strength today is far lower than what it had been in 
1973.” 
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Egyptian officials have responded to the changing balance of power by 
emphasizing different strategic concerns, commensurate with their declin- 
ing military power. Thus, shortly after the Gulf War, Egyptian officials 
pinned their hopes on a security role for the Egyptian forces in the Gulf 
region; this was the expectation of the Damascus Declaration following the 
end of the Gulf War in 1991; but the Gulf countries frustrated Egyptian 
and Syrian hopes, and preferred to rely on American security guarantees, 
and secret arrangements with Washington. 

Cairo focused on Libya, Iran, and Sudan as major Egyptian security 
concerns; the latter two were presented as the source of Egypt’s problems 
with local militant Islamic groups; and, for a while, Egyptian officials 
focused on preparedness to engage Sudan militarily. The preoccupation 
with the Nile water was also highlighted as a major security concem, 
particularly after Ethiopia, the origin ot over 80 per cent of the Nile water, 
began receiving assistance from Israel for building a Blue Nile Dam. All 
_ this is helping keep Egyptian security concerns in Africa away from the 
Arab-Israeli balance of power, which is where Israel wants it to be. 

Israel, on the other hand, has never stopped improving her armed forces 
and adding to their diversity and strength. Israeli annual military expendi- 
ture has grown from $644 million in 1967 to over $6,160 billion today in 
current dollars; the number of tanks has increased from 900 in 1967 to 
3,200 today; military aircraft from 290 in 1967 to over 575; the Israeli air 
force enjoys a huge qualitative edge over its Egyptian counterpart. The 
Israelis are now in a position to deploy intelligence satellites covering the 
entire Arab world; they also possess the necessary equipment and technical 
expertise to suppress the air defences of their Arab competitors in a matter 
of hours, before establishing air supremacy over their skies. 

Israel’s more than 200 nuclear warheads can be delivered by an integrated 
‘triad: landbased missile, black squadron bombers, and possibly two cruise 
missile-carrying submarines. In addition to access to US intelligence data, 
the Israelis have launched a series of satellites; their new Amos satellite 
will provide military communications, and overall command and strike 
coordination for missiles, bombers and submarines. 

It is worth noting that this imposing nuclear arsenal was not acquired or 
developed through the pursuit of the “science of diplomacy”. Much of the 
material for Israel’s bombs has been covertly acquired. 

Thus, in 1968, Israeli agents hijacked a German-flag freighter with a 
shipload of 200 tons of uranium;” between 1979 and 1983 Israeli agents 
covertly and illegally acquired 80 krytons (fast triggers to start a nuclear 
fission detonation) from EG&G Inc. of Massachusetts. Israel has also tried 
to extend her doctrine of regional nuclear monopoly through pre-emptive 
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strikes: in addition to the 1981 Israeli strike against Iraq, Tel Aviv reportedly 
proposed, in 1985, a strike against Pakistan’s uranium enrichment plant at 
Kahuta. Israeli diplomats reportedly approached India for collaboration 
and secret refuelling facilities at an Indian air force base, but were turned 
down." 

The United States, which is determined to deny nuclear status to the 
Arabs, played a major role in helping Israel develop her nuclear arsenal. 
The authors of the book Critical Mass concluded: 


Although Washington denied Israel off-the-shelf nuclear weapons, it 
did almost everything else possible to ensure that the Israelis developed 
exactly what they needed. This was particularly true during the Johnson 
and Reagan administrations. Nalveté was never a factor.” 


Today, Israeli strategic reach is advertised to go from Pakistan to Morocco. 
Israel has already targeted between sixty and eighty industrial and urban 
centres, including the Persian Gulf oil fields, Damascus, Baghdad, Cairo, 
Teheran, and Tripolt—and military facilities as far away as Ain Oussera in 
Algeria and Kahuta in Pakistan. 


Should Egypt Pursue a Nuclear Optian? 


In The Anarchical Society, Hedly Bull argued that in a state of balance of 
power where one power is falling behind, the only means available to that 
power is to augment its intrinsic strength. Such strength used to be measured 
by territory and population in the eighteenth century, and by industry and 
military organization in the nineteenth; today, it is largely a function of 
military technology. Miltary technology increasingly means access to nuclear 
technology, and, in terms of military power, the development of an arsenal 
of nuclear weapons. 

In December 1994 President Hosni Mubarak warned that unless Israel 
agreed to submit her nuclear installations to inspection, Egypt might 
withdraw from the NPT. Assuming that Egyptian leaders have the required 
political will, should Egypt pursue a nuclear option? Balance-of-power 
calculations and prudence dictate that she should. A growing imbalance of 
power could make coercion tempting, and defence impossible. 

Egypt cannot hope to redress the present gross and dangerous imbalance 
of power through the pursuit of conventional military parity with Israel. 
This would be impossible, given Egypt’s total reliance on the US for 
military aid. Because of their relatively inexpensive production cost, and 
the absence of linkage between deterrence ability and the size of nuclear 
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arsenal, nuclear weapons may in fact represent the most efficacious, and 
most cost-effective means available to Egypt for improving her intrinsic 
strength and relative power. 

The knowledge to build an atomic bomb has been easily obtainable in 
the United States since 1964. The November 1979 issue of The Progressive 
contained an article explaining how to construct a hydrogen bomb. Further- 
more, if the necessary technologies could not be obtained in the open 
market, building the facilities for processing uranium are not beyond the 
capabilities of a country like Egypt. While Egypt may not be as industrial- 
ized as South Korea or India, she is certainly not far behind Pakistan which 
may already have nuclear bombs. 

A study conducted for the United States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA) in 1976 found that the cost of designing, building, and 
testing a plutonium-based nuclear device would be $51 million, and if the 
country in question already possessed fissile material, the cost would be a 
mere $1 million. The formidable American nuclear arsenal accounts for 
less than 25 per cent of total US military expenditure. The imposing Israeli 
nuclear arsenal cost only $5 billion; this is the most cost-effective deterrence- 
based security money can buy, especially compared to how much Egypt 
spends on conventional weapons, with no noticeable effect on the Egyptian- 
Israeli military balance. 

Because of the cost-effectiveness of a nuclear deterrence strategy, the 
nuclear option could in fact alleviate the defence burden on the Egyptian 
economy, and free resources for economic and industrial development 
projects. In addition, the modern technologies and the infrastructure which 
go with nuclear scientific research and development, could have a spin-off 
effect on the woefully inadequate area of industrial scientific research and ~ 
development in Egypt; and this could help revive the moribund Egyptian 
industrialization process, artificially supported by making shirts and 
assembling GM trucks. Egypt possesses a surplus of highly skilled engineers, 
physicists and scientists, many of whom seek employment abroad. In short, 
the industrialization of Egypt does not need skilled technicians to take off; 
it needs political will. 

The development of nuclear weapons by Egypt need not lock Egypt and 
Israel into a nuclear arms race; first because Egypt is unlikely to have the 
resources or the desire to aim for nuclear parity with Israel; second, and 
significantly, nuclear parity is not necessary. Unlike conventional arms- 
based strategies, a nuclear deterrence strategy does not need parity to be 
effective; it needs credibility, but not parity. 

Nuclear weapons confer some form of deterrence equality even between 
nuclear countries not possessing equal strength, as measured in conventional 
terms. As Kenneth Michael Waltz points out: “[A] country with well less 
than half of the economic capability of the leading producer can easily 
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compete militarily if it adopts a status-quo policy and a deterrent stratepy”.” 
This is one of what, over thirty years ago, Pierre Gallois called les paradoxes 
de la paix. 


Nuclear Deterrence 


Nuclear deterrence is fundamentally a function of credibility: military 
credibility and political credibility. Militarily, it is not enough to have 
nuclear bombs and missiles to deliver them; a country relying on deterrence 
must have a survivable nuclear force: that is, a force capable of surviving a 
pre-emptive attack, and of thus posing the threat of unacceptable retaliatory 
devastations. Politically, it is not enough to communicate commitment to 
the use of nuclear weapons; it is important that the stake for which such a 
commitment is made be credible; the most credible stake is national 
existence; the political credibility is therefore highest when it commits 
nuclear weapons to the defence, through deterrence, of national existence. 

When the Soviet Union developed missile technology to enable her to 
threaten the national territories of the United States in the late 1950s, the 
standing American strategic doctrine of massive retaliation lost credibility; 
it was not politically credible that the United States would use nuclear 
weapons against the USSR, and thus risk direct nuclear retaliation upon 
her own territories, for the sake of a third party in Asia, or even in Europe; 
and so the doctrine of massive retaliation was replaced with a commitment 
to a doctrine of flexible response, giving the US the right not to choose 
national suicide. 

Saddam Husayn may have credibly advertised his political will to drag 
Israel into the Gulf War by launching his missiles against Tel Aviv, but 
because he lacked military credibility to inflict substantial damage without 
incurring unacceptable devastations, his threats could not deter the 
American-led coalition from unleashing its storm on Iraq. 

Similarly, although Egyptians and Syrians may have known that Israel 
possessed a militarily credible nuclear arsenal, this knowledge did not stop 
them from trying to recover, in 1973, their national territories occupied by 
Israel since 1967. They obviously felt that it was not politically credible that 
Israch leaders would use nuclear weapons to hang on to territorial conquests 
rejected by the international community. 

Some might argue that Israel’s nuclear weapons did not deter an Arab 
attack on Israel in 1973. But they did. They deterred even the thought of 
an attack on Israel’s national existence, and forced the Arabs to limit their 
war aims to liberating some of the Arab territories captured by Israel in 
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1967; the Egyptians specifically refrained from advancing in the Sinai when 
the way was open to them to do so in the first days of the war; there was no 
question of liberating Arab territories captured in the 1948 War, much less 
of liberating all of Palestine, and putting an end to Israeli national existence. 
And that was precisely because the Arab leaders knew that such an aim 
was impossible to achieve militarily; and even if it were, it could not be 
done without putting at risk the very national existence of their own 
countries. Nuclear weapons protected Israel’s national existence; they 
could not protect Israel’s military conquests. The former was a credible 
Stake, the latter was not. ; 

In short, nuclear weapons have rendered the national territories of their 
possessors sanctuaries that may not be violated, and as such they are the 
ultimate guarantor of national defence. As Pierre Gallois has reiterated, , 
nuclear weapons have transformed the age-old question of political power 
based on military power; they severed the old relationship between politics 
and war, the latter no longer being the continuation of politics by other 
means. Nuclear weapons can only be assurance against the most extreme 
calamities; they draw their virtue from their “power of intimidation” .“ 

And thus, nuclear weapons may be said to be the ultimate weapon of 
defence because they can achieve their goal without being used; as former 
US Secretary of defence Robert McNamara recognized in his later years." 
It may not be a flattering observation about human nature that peace is. 
best preserved through blackmail; but in any context dominated by the 
realities of balance of power, the ability to affect the will of the enemy 
without going to war is certainly preferable to the use of force to try to 
achieve the same end. 

Clausewitz’ famous thought about war being the continuation of politics 
by other means may be adapted to the nuclear era to convey a pertinent 
thought: possession of a credible nuclear deterrence is the continuation of 
politics by other means. In being effective and credible deterrent, nuclear 
weapons make war not only unthinkable, since it could not possibly achieve 
political goals, but also unnecessary, while at the same time affecting the 
political will and calculations of others. Israel has successfully blackmailed 
even her most staunch ally, the United States. She threatened to use 
nuclear weapons in the early stages of the October 1973 War to compel the 
United States to provide massive shipments of conventional weapons. 
Seymour Hersh reported in his book, The Sampson Option, that Israel also 
threatened to use nuclear weapons against Iraq during the Gulf War, and 
thus managed to compel the United States to include in her prosecution of 
the war, Israeli war aims against Iraq. 
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The nuclear discrimination of the proliferation regime has stopped neither 
vertical nor horizontal proliferation of nuclear weapons. Nuclear powers 
continue to prize the value of nuclear weapons in preventing war. There is 
no reason why the nuclear deterrence logic cannot apply between regional * 
nuclear powers. The deteriorating balance of power in the Middle East is 
creating a situation where the national defence of Egypt, the most important 
Arab country, is dangerously inadequate. Conventional military parity 
with Israel is out of the question; nuclear parity is not necessary. A credible 
nuclear deterrence strategy offers Egypt the most effective means of assuring 
her national defence against growing Israeli conventional and nuclear 
power. 

Raymond Aron claimed that successful nuclear deterrence in a geogra- 
phical cultural context could not be exported; some have argued that 
nuclear deterrence therefore would not work in the Middle East because of 
cultural reasons; deterrence is based on the notion of rationality, and 
rationality has not been a strong feature of conflicts in the Middle East. 

This objection is untenable. The historical record shows that in the 
anarchical order of international society of power struggle and self-help, 
Middle Eastern conflicts and wars were no less rational, or more irrational, 
than Hiroshima, Algeria, Vietnam, or Afghanistan. There is no reason 
why nuclear deterrence, which worked between nuclear powers, cannot 
work between Israel and Egypt. Both countries are clearly committed to 
their respective national existence; nuclear deterrence effectively protects 
national existence by making the cost of its violation uselessly and unaccept- 
ably high. 

In pursuing a nuclear option, Egypt will not be motivated by ambitions 
of territorial expansion or imperial domination; she will be moved by the 
imperious necessity of providing for Egyptian national defence, and stopping 
the Egyptian—Israeli imbalance of power from reaching a point where 
coercion becomes tempting. 

Successful Egyptian development of a credible nuclear deterrence strategy 
will reduce the risk of future wars between Egypt and Israel: first because it 
will sever the link between politics and war, thus ensuring that no political 
or ideological difference could lead to a military confrontation; none would 
be worth a confrontation between nuclear powers; and second, because it 
will place serious restrictions on the strategy of escalation, which were 
skillfully exploited by the Israelis in the 1956 and the 1967 wars. 

The Blair House agreement (1978) brought the first line of Egyptian 
defence closer to the Suez Canal, and the Egyptian heartland. Under 
nuclear deterrence, this and other Egyptian national defence vulnerabilities 
will be neutralized. And that is because a credible nuclear deterrence 
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strategy makes traditional strategic considerations such as territorial depth, 
supply lines, and mobility of armed forces, less important. A credible 
nuclear deterrence strategy will thus provide an unassailable shield for the 
defence of Egyptian national existence, where conventional military power 
is growing dangerously inadequate for the task. 

It will ensure, for instance, that Israel’s punitive and unchallenged air 
raids deep inside the Egyptian heartland during the 1969 war of attrition 
would never happen again. In 1969, Nasser was able to persuade the Soviet 
Union to provide Egypt with modern anti-aircraft missile batteries. The 
Soviet Union is no longer there, and Egypt cannot, and should not, expect 
to be able to persuade Washington to come to her rescue against Israel. 
One might argue that the Egyptian-Israeli Peace Treaty should guard 
against the nightmare scenario of Egyptian loneliness in the face of Israeli 
might. In a rational world it should; but we live in this world. 

In assuming the primary responsibility of defence of national existence, 
Egyptian nuclear deterrence strategy will free the declining Egyptian con- 
ventional military forces for other security tasks, commensurate with their 
strength and nature. They can thus be more effectively organized: their 
size made smaller, their mobility greater, their ranks and training more 
professional. This will add credibility to conventional forces, and rationality 
to their contributions to a coherent overall modern Egyptian security 
strategy. 

At the level of Egyptian—Israeli balance of power, a credible Egyptian 
nuclear deterrence strategy will obviate any dangerous temptation on the 
part of Israel to make coercive use of her preponderant military and 
nuclear power. Differences between the two countries will simply have to 
be resolved bilaterally or through arbitration. This can only serve the 
interests of peaceful relationships between the two countries. 

Balance-of-power calculations are dynamics of constant direct and indirect 
bargaining to enhance one’s power and neutralize the opponent’s. In the 
current balance-of-power dynamics, Israel and the United States are the 
only powers which can say with credibility, to any Arab interlocutor on 
practically any issue: Take it or leave it. A strong Egypt would not be at the 
receiving end of such an injunction. An Egypt which has no option but to 
take it or leave it cannot aspire to any leadership role in the regional 
balance of power. 

A weak Egypt which is unable to lead, or stop the decline of her own 
power, will inevitably mean that the region will gravitate towards and 
around Israel, the increasingly dominant military and industrial power. 
The subordination to Israel of Arab economic and political destinies will 
translate into cultural subordination. The identity crises that accompany 
such traumatic transformations would then be the lot of a people who have 
a long history and who have made important contributions to civilization. 
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Opposition to regimes acquiescing in such transformations would then 
intensify within their territories and quite likely engulf the region in turmoil 
and upheavals. 

On the other hand, a strong Egypt, which is not seen as subordinate to 
Israeli power and easily coerced by it, will provide an alternative pole to 
the one offered by Israeli might; she will thus provide some equilibrium to 
the regional balance of power. This will help provide stability to a region 
where balance-of-power calculations are a permanent feature of the political 
landscape. 

Finally, by ending a dangerous military vulnerability, credible Egyptian 
nuclear deterrence will rehabilitate Egypt as a strong and independent 
Arab country. This will revitalize Cairo’s political and cultural leadership 
role in the region. It will also help disseminate a moderating and democrat- 
izing Arab vision. This can only serve the interests of peace and stability in 
the region. l 

Israel’s doctrine of pre-emptive strikes to enforce her nuclear monopoly, 
however, and American support for it, make the Egyptian nuclear option 
problematic. This is all the more reason for Egyptian leaders to ask 
themselves now rather than later: Is the Egyptian-Israeli peace strong 
enough to accommodate Egyptian sovereignty, or is it contingent upon 
Egyptian weakness, and acquiescence in Israel’s doctrine of nuclear mono- 
poly? If the former, it is all the greater reason to strengthen it by making 
Egypt strong and independent; if the latter, it is all the greater reason not 
to rely on such a peace arrangement to protect Egyptian national existence. 
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In response to the economic crisis in Ghana, the Government in the early 
1980s accepted structural adjustment programmes formulated by the World 
Bank and the IMF. These programmes emphasized the elimination of price 
controls, privatization of State industries, removal of subsidies, free trade, 
and other orthodox liberal economic measures. Since 1983 the Ghanaian 
Government has implemented these economic policies more consistently 
than any other African Government. 

‘The commitment of the regime in Accra, under the leadership of President 
Jerry John Rawlings, to economic reform, has most distinctively changed 
its relationship with different interest groups. The Rawlings regime’s earlier 
radical economic redistribution policies had the popular support of the 
low-income classes. The shift to a free market economic approach, under 
the Economic Recovery Programme (ERP), has made the Government 
less popular with its previous allies such as labour and student groups. 

The main question in this paper is how the Government, formally named 
as the Provisional National Defence Council (PNDC), has managed to 
sustain liberal economic policies in the face of popular opposition. This can 
be explained by such factors as the regime’s willingness and capability to 
insulate itself from powerful social groups and deal with social opposition 
with coercion, thin institutional structure in society, and heavy financial 
assistance from international donors. The paper discusses these issues in 
the context of coalition politics for a liberal economic reform in Third 
World countries. 
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Economic Liberalization and Authoritarian Regime 


In general, IMF stabilization policies tend to weaken support for the 
Government. IMF stabilization sometimes means political and social 
destabilization. Structural adjustment in the economy needs careful poli- 
tical management, considering that it involves economic costs for certain 
groups. Identifying social groups whose interests would be hurt or promoted 
by liberal economic policy changes is important in the calculation of 
political risks. i 

Business groups would benefit from price liberalization since it generates 
higher profit margins. Bureaucrats, manual workers, and low-income con- 
sumers are more likely to oppose structural adjustment., Urban consumers 
will suffer from their reduced purchasing power and elimination of Govern- 
ment subsidies. The elimination of Government regulations may jeopardize 
the careers of civil servants-while giving more autonomy to producers. 
Economic liberalization would increase the influence of external interest 
groups, including donor agencies and multinational corporations, on key 
economic sectors. They are often viewed as representing foreign interests, 
and their objective is to maintain their monopolistic positions in African 
economy. 

Politically, major aspects of a stabilization programme, particularly budget 
and wage restraints, are considered highly risky. They usually impose 
immediate and dramatic economic losses on urban consumers, who are 
vocal. IMF standby lending is more likely to provoke street riots. On the 
other hand, many policy measures based on World Bank loans entail 
longterm alignments of institutions, incentives, and relationships that in- 
clude shifts of power and privilege. Medium- and shortterm adjustment i$ 
more difficult to achieve without the sustained commitment of Govern- 
ments, which may be weakened by resistance from social groups and 
bureaucracy.’ 

Where the level of economic development is low and there is a dearth of 
indigenous capitalist groups, finding viable domestic coalition partners 18 
not easy. At the same time, it is politically difficult to mobilize the support 
of resident foreign businessmen and multinational corporations, who are 
major beneficiaries of economic liberalization in many African countries. 
Farmers, who can benefit from liberal economic reform, are disorganized 
and hard to mobilize. Given the negative impact of structural adjustment 
programmes on urban population, a major difficulty for liberal economic 
reform is that the Government may anticipate little viable support. 

Since in most African countries it is rare to find a strong coalition in 
support of a structural adjustment programme, external financial support 

JM. Nelson, “The Diplomacy of Policy-Based Lending”, in R.E. Reinberg and V 
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is important to maintain Government commitment to implementing un- 
popular austerity measures. The role of international financial institutions 
is critical, especially when the Government faces domestic backlash to 
devaluation and price liberalization. Foreign assistance is needed to ease 
import credits, contro] inflation, and rebuild infrastructure to improve 
productivity. International financial institutions use their financial assistance 
as political leverage to support pro-structural adjustment reform groups 
within the Government and/or to help the Government go through the 
initial difficult period of stabilization and structural adjustment.’ 

Implementing liberal economic measures also requires the effective 
management of relationships with key social groups. It may be necessary to 
insulate powerful social groups from policymaking. Domestic coalition- 
building can be significantly influenced by the statecraft skill of rulers. 
Authoritarian regimes, whether their power is based on the military or a 
single party,.can handle opposition to unpopular liberal economic policies 
better than democratically elected Governments. Élite consensus, consider- 
able statecraft skills of repression, and significantly centralized power are 
more easily maintained in authoritarian regimes. The influence of interest 
groups is weaker in countries without a free legislature, a free press, and 
normal liberal civil rights. Representative political institutions are fora 
where competitive demands are made, and various interests are bargained. 
The only political response to authoritarian regimes which pursue structural 
adjustment may be sporadic acts of popular resistance.’ Since political 
institutions do not allow meaningful roles of interest groups and are per- 
ceived to lack legitimacy, “patterns of resource allocation and distribution 
of output, determined by existing power relationships, may not conform to 
expectations” of the population.‘ 

Proponents of structural adjustment consider that interest groups in 
developing countries, especially Africa, with the single exception of rural 
interest groups, are divisive and parasitic and destructive of economic 
growth. They argue that the competitive process within the political arena 
may lead to irresponsible economic demands and consequently compromises 
that may undermine liberal economic policies. 

Advocates of adjustment policy also justify their support of authoritarian 
regimes in terms of distributive justice. They assume that price incentives 
for agricultural products will bring about income redistribution between 
the rural poor and the urban rich. Higher prices of food and commercial 
crops could benefit the poor in rural areas against the rich in urban areas, 
thus promoting the economic interests of many. The authoritarian regime 


2 John Toye, “Interest Group Politics and the Implementation of Adjustment Polices in 
Sub-Saharan Africa”, University of Sussex, 1991 (mmeo). 
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is more effective in confronting urban interest groups. One influential 
figure in the Research Department of the World Bank has even argued 
that a “courageous, ruthless and perhaps undemocratic Government” is 
required to override special interest groups.* The support of authoritarian 
regimes by international financial institutions with concessional loans is 
often justified on the presumption that authoritarian regimes are better 
managers of internationally sponsored adjustment programmes. 


Beneficiaries and Losers of Structural Adjustment 


Macroeconomic policies in Ghana prescribed by the World Bank and the 
IMF led to retrenched State sectors, and shifted resources towards rural 
areas. Key urban groups have taken the brunt of the reform programme 
whereas a substantial reversal of trade terms between rural and urban 
areas favours rural producers. Devaluation helps farmers of export crops 
but hurts urban wage earners. Wage increases are usually slow to offset the 
rise in prices of imported goods. On the other hand, the increases in 
producer prices for cocoa and other cash crop commodities, and major 
infrastructure rehabilitation efforts in rural areas produced higher incomes 
for farmers. The ratio of the price of a metric ton of cocoa to the urban 
minimum wage, for instance, rose dramatically. This increase in the relative 
income of Ghana’s rural producers compared with that of urban workers is 
a reversal of the decline of the late 1960s and 1970s.‘ 

` Not everyone in rural areas, however, benefits. The economic condition 
of food crop farmers did not improve noticeably. Even among producers of 
export crops, economic liberalization favours large landowners and com- 
mercial farmers who employ sharecroppers or wage workers to maintain 
and harvest export crop trees. They benefit doubly, from higher producer 
prices and from the low-wage policy.” Some small farmers engaged in 
cocoa production may also benefit if they produce enough for the market. 
But the benefits do not percolate down to the smaller farmers, often 
women operating at mere subsistence level, and to landless wage farmers. 
On the other hand, there may be some employment opportunities for 
agricultural wage labourers. 

Price liberalization measures help small producers, shopkeepers, traders, 
and craftsmen by lifting State controls on producer prices. They provide an 
incentive to produce for the market, but underdeveloped marketing struc- 
tures limit increased market production. In addition, the rising costs of 


* Deepak Lal, The Poverty of “Development Economics”, (London, 1983), p 33. 
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imported primary products, shrinking domestic demand, and restrictions 
on domestic credit remain obstacles to increased production which can 
benefit small producers.’ 

Cuts in food subsidies, devaluation, and massive dismissals of factory 
workers threaten the economic survival of the majority of urban popula- 
tions. Higher prices via devaluations, an end to key subsidies, and the 
introduction of user fees for medical services and education aggravate the 
problem. Reduction in civil service employment mostly hurts the lower 
strata of civil servants, including labourers, charwomen, cooks, drivers, 
porters, stewards, sweepers, messengers as well as store officers, clerical 
officers, and secretariat personnel.’ 

The adjustment programme has brought the highest rewards to the 
comprador class, which embraces a wide variety of occupations—from 
local agents of foreign businesses, partners, and consultants to such businesses 
as hotel accommodation. The emphasis on technocratic solution to economic 
problems increased the influence of people in the higher echelons of the 
public service. Trade liberalization has generated more profit for import 
and export merchants and higher salaries for top executives in private 
business, especially businesses dealing with foreign capital. Privatization 
measures have benefited those who were able to buy up or buy into State- 
owned enterprises, usually at concessional prices. Devaluation mainly 
helped big local and foreign capitalists who invested in such export- 
oriented sectors as gold mining, timber industry, and other capital-intensive 
primary raw material producing industries.” Ghana’s external creditors 
and foreign companies, which previously were not able to repatriate profits 
and dividends, have also benefited. The IMF programmes oblige the 
Government to keep up with payments of dividends and other commit- 
ments even in the face of enormous difficulties.” 

Overall, Ghana’s structural adjustment programme attracted support 
from cash crop farmers and entrepreneurial classes. The policy is more 
popular in rural areas, where both devaluations and producer price increases 
have begun to stimulate higher production.” For the majority of the urban 
population, however, there-has been a decline in living standards. Workers, 


* Tony Killick, The Adapte Economy Adjustment Poltcres ın Small, Low-Income Countries 
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better at articulating their interests than rural producers, are hit hard by 
IMF stabilization measures. 


Responses of Interest Groups 


Workers and students, hurt most severely by the austerity policy measures 
of structural adjustment, have vehemently opposed the PNDC, the World 
Bank, and the IMF. Before structural adjustment, these two groups formed 
the support base of the Rawlings regime. The indigenous business class has 
always had a hostile relationship with the Rawlings regime. The Govern- 
ment’s disinclination to protect indigenous business interests against foreign 
economic interests has led to a cautious response from this class, though 
such policies as privatization and wage controls are to their advantage. 
Farmers are not well organized and do not seem too important politically, 
but cocoa producing regions could be a new support base for the regime. 


Labour Opposition 


The Government’s pursuit of economic adjustment has meant the end of 
its alliance relationship with the working class and beginning of confront-~ 
ation. When the Economic Recovery Programme was implemented by the 
1983 budget, workers even defended the regime against massive criticism 
and opposition, in the expectation that the Government still remained pro- 
labour. They believed that ultimately the Government was committed to 
defending and enhancing their interest. By the middle of 1984, however, 
the Government’s subsequent antilabour wage, price, and employment 
policies completely alienated labour groups. In its statement on 24 October 
1984, the executive board of the Trade Union Congress (TUC) lamented 
“the grave and critical economic and social situation in the country” and 
warned against “the continued implementation of the IMF and World 
Bank-inspired SAP [Structural Adjustment Programme] which was having 
deleterious effects on workers’ incomes and living conditions”.” 

In the view of the unions, structural adjustment policies caused workers 
to pay an unnecessarily high price for the economic mismanagement of 
past Governments and managers. The TUC argued that real wages had 
dropped by about 50 per cent in the 1980s. Labour unions insist that 
privatization of State enterprises and devaluation would not solve Ghana’s 
economic structural problems.“ At the 1985 May Day rally, workers 
expressed their displeasure with Government policies by carrying placards, 
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some of which read, “PNDC We Are Hungry”.” Recurrent conflicts 
between the TUC and the PNDC result from the Government’s need to 
contain its public expenditure, which is required by an IMF loan condition. 
External pressure also forced the Government to lay off work forces in 
inefficient State enterprises. All these policies have made labourers the 
most formidable enemy of structural adjustment. 

Labour leaders were also unhappy with the Government’s failure to consult 
unions when formulating structural adjustment policy. Labour is especially 
bitter about the PNDC’s neglect of existing mechanisms of policy dialogue 
with labour. The Secretary-General of the TUC, A.K. Yankey, complained 
about the Government’s reluctance to consult employers and workers 
about the assumptions underlying structural adjustment programmes. In 
the May Day address in 1988, he criticized the country’s overdependence 
on cocoa, the prices of which are outside Ghanaian control.'* Labour is 
also suspicious of the Government’s relations with the IMF and the World 
Bank. The Industrial and Commercial Workers Union, the biggest union 
in Ghana, has faulted PNDC for not publishing its agreements with the 
IMF and the World Bank and accused it of concealing the cost of maintain- 
ing foreign advisers. It has also demanded restricting debt service to 10 per 
cent of foreign exchange earnings. 

Privatization of public sector enterprises and civil service cuts remain 
major concerns for labour. The unions, however, show greater vehemence 
in opposing Government attempts to intervene in the collective bargaining 
with employers. Government involvement in the bargaining on wage 
restraint, suspension of benefits and widespread retrenchment has signific- 
antly weakened the power of trade unions. Indeed, labour believes that 
under the cover of economic crisis the Government is trying to eliminate 
the trade union movement and its class representation.” In 1986, when the 
Government decided to eliminate leave allowances which employers used 
to pay, widespread protests and strike threats followed, resulting in the 
Government’s withdrawal of this proposal." 

In general, labour expresses anxiety about the present direction of 
national policy, especially threats of mass retrenchment of workers, and 
cutbacks in subsidies of social services and basic commodities. In addition, 
they are frustrated with “the non-recognition of the crucial role of the 
masses in revolutionary social transformation and therefore the absence of 
any proper and consistent channels of participation in decision making by 
the mass of the people through their organizations”. They are bitter about 
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human rights abuses such as harassment and detention, and are demanding 
national elections. Workers are also critical of the loss of revolutionary 
ideals which brought the PNDC to power. 


Business Concerns 


Structural adjustment has been enthusiastically embraced by the private 

sector, which suffered from State intervention and antibusiness sentiments 
: during the early PNDC period. On the other hand, the Ghanaian business 
community is concerned about the Government’s inability to manage 
industriaItabour relations. At the 28th annual general meeting of the 
Ghana Employers’ Association (GEA), the business class complained that 


steep price increases and other social costs had driven the trade unions 
to exert pressure on our members to pay much higher wages and salaries 
which are bound to fuel the inflationary spiral and undermine the 
national wages and incomes policy... We would like an assurance 
[that] we shall not be left alone to face the brunt of the workers’ wrath.” 


Also, trade liberalization measures have not been welcomed by the 
business circles.” The owners of business enterprises want protection from 
import competition, which the World Bank opposes. According to a survey 
report, nearly all garment factories in the country—including Utams, Intra, 
Ghanari, Universal, Novelty, and Loyalty—have closed down in the face 
of competition from foreign firms.” The President of the Association of 
Ghana Industries wants some form of protection to Ghanaian business 
groups to redress “the near collapse of local industries”. The Ghana 
Employers’ Association (GEA) also wants the Government to impose 
import quotas on foreign goods to save local industries from extinction.” 
The PNDC’s response, however, is that the adjustment generates favour- 
able business environment, and that would help competitiveness of indi- 
genous business.™ 

Another major complaint pertains to the lack of input of key social 
groups in economic policymaking. The GEA has pointed to the absence of 
a forum for employers, trade unions, universities and other groups to 
exchange views on the economy.” Other complaints of the business circles 
include severe liquidity problems, rising interest rates, and high import 
costs caused by continued depreciation of the cedi and tight monetary and 
fiscal policy. Devaluation has raised the prices of imported machinery and 
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raw material. Government’s austerity programme also adversely affects 
business. 


Student Protest 


Students are protesting against education user fees and low food allowances. 
In particular, they are opposing decisions to remove boarding and food 
subsidies, which, they say, would bring extreme hardship to most students. 
Students argue that education reform programmes sponsored by the World 
Bank would make education available only for children of the rich.” 

In 1987, students at three major universities protested against the national 
education reform programme. The protests started at the University of 
Ghana’s Legon campus on 6 March, but were later joined by the Univer- 
sity of Cape Coast and the University of Science and Technology (UST) at 
Kumasi. During the Legon demonstration students burned a coffin, which 
symbolized the mortal remains of the PNDC regime and its reform pro- 
gramme. This event led to the closure of colleges and arrest of student 
leaders. 

During the 23rd annual congress of the National Union of Ghana Students 
(NUGS) held in April 1987, student delegates complained to the Govern- 
ment that aspects of planned changes in the education system would force 
students in boarding schools to pay a fee as well as other charges. They 
argued that these additional charges m some cases would make the boarding 
fee three times the minimum civil service wage.” Expressing public support 
to the students’ demand, the TUC said in its message to the NUGS 
Congress: “As parents, we are opposed to the proposed increase in school 
fees and the threat to remove feeding subsidies . . .”™ 

A letter that the Students Resistance Committee at the University of 
Ghana wrote to the London-based weekly West Africa is reflective of 
student discontent with the ERP. The letter referred to IMF “poison” and 
said, 


A massive retrenchment of workers is being carried out in both state 
and private enterprises without a thought for the human beings affected. 
The removal of Government subsidies and the dramatic devaluation of 
the cedi have resulted in unaffordable hospital fees and rates for utilities 


and transport. 


It vowed to “continue to struggle till all the remnants of the obnoxious anti- 
worker, anti-student policies imposed by the IMF and World Bank puppets 
have been dismantled”.” 

* Ibid., no. 2, 1987, p 9 
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Criticism from Intellectuals 


Ghanaian intellectuals, in general, are also critical of the PNDC’s economic 
policies. The University Teachers’ Association of Ghana (UTAG) did not 
evaluate the Government’s economic strategy positively. At its third 
national congress in April 1988, UTAG called upon the Government to 
develop programmes to protect mothers and children and to promote the 
indigenous manufacturing sector. It also stressed the Government’s role in 
actively promoting the rights of all classes of Ghanaians to fundamental 
freedom.” 

Some view the current decline in cocoa prices as depriving Ghana of 
significant resources, and Ghana’s dependence on the international eco- 
nomy as increasing human sufferings of adjustment. Criticism of adjust- 
ment programme is often linked to a negative assessment of the role of 
international financial institutions in Affica. According to this view, the 
failure of structural adjustment policies to deal with the volatility of com- 
modity prices makes 


the role of the IMF and the World Bank more poignant for developing 
countries. That role cannot be satisfactorily fulfilled unless the oper- 
ational paradigm of these institutions is specifically oriented to the 
human crisis that Africa confronts and the urgencies of achieving real 
transformations, not mere improvements in monetary aggregates and 
global macro-economic numbers.” 


Some intellectuals doubt the honesty of the Government’s report on the 
performance of the Economic Recovery Programme and question the 
seriousness of Government efforts to bring positive economic changes. 
Kwasi Anyemadu, a lecturer in Economics at the University of Ghana, 
argues that while there are admittedly some improvements in the economy, 
the economic situation is not really as healthy as the Government generally 
. describes. He even suggests the Government’s “disputable venture of 
falsifying data”. Thus, contesting an official report, which says that an 
overall balance-of-payments surplus of $130 million was achieved in 1991, 
and that there was “an addition to the reserves”, Anyemadu asserts that 
not only was there “no addition to reserves”, but, on the contrary, “a draw- 
down of accumulated reserves”. In his view, Government efforts to deceive 
the reality were also reflected in its 1992 budget report which “projected an 
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addition of $140 million to the reserve”.* In general, there is deep mistrust 
between the Government and intellectuals, especially on the Left, who 
believe that the PNDC does not represent people’s interests. 


Interests of the Middle Class 


Led by professional organizations, the middle class has traditionally backed 
conservative Governments, distrusted Populist Governments and has sought 
to organize opposition to oppressive ones. Proponents of the ERP believe 
that, due to its resources and ability to understand positive changes to be 
brought by economic liberalization, the middle class could take advantage 
of the ERP and easily engage in investment activities. But the Ghanaian 
urban middle class, which is considered the oldest and most sophisticated 
in Africa, is still ambivalent about the economic policies of PNDC. Because 
of lack of direct democratic rule and Rawlings’ pre-PNDC policies which 
antagonized them, the middle class is hesitant about expressing support to 
the regime.” It still has a vivid memory of the Rawlings regime’s attack on 
the wealthy to be enthusiastic about investing scarce capital for the uncer- 
tain economic future. Also, many professionals in exile are still reluctant to 
return. 

The ERP has belied the expectations that it would strengthen those 
sections of society which would benefit most from the development of 
capitalist relations.“ The indigenous private sector, which once used to be 
relatively vibrant, is now moribund. Both external donors and the PNDC 
are concerned about the lack of a strong private sector response to the free- 
market economic reforms. The ERP has mostly benefited foreign resident 
businesses. The resident foreign business groups such as Indians, Lebanese, 
Syrians, Taiwanese, and some Europeans aggressively responded to the 
liberalization measures. They have good management skills, resources to 
invest, understanding of the free market system, and access to technology . 
and information, but they have become visible targets of resentment. 
Reflecting the public sentiment, even a Government newspaper expressed 
growing impatience with those non-indigenous businessmen “who flout 
Ghanaian laws and vaunted their conspicuous affluence” and warned that 
“unless they take firm steps to curb the excesses of their countrymen, the 
anger of Ghanaians may spill over to those who exploit the countrymen” .” 

At the beginning of the PNDC regime, Catholic and Protestant Church 
leaders were critical of its militant strategies. But from the second year of 
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the ERP, traditional chiefs, Church leaders and some professional associ- 
ations, who previously opposed the PNDC rule, began to believe that the 
ERP would be the final solution to the nation’s economic woes.™ They also 
became more sympathetic to the Government’s efforts to restore discipline 
in society. Rev. Francis W.B. Thompson, Anglican Bishop of Accra, even 
strongly urged Christians to “throw their full weight behind the Govern- 
ment in its effort to reorganize the social and moral lives of Ghanaians”.” 

The middle class is somewhat fragmented but the ERP has appealed 
especially to those with professional skills.* The pursuit of IMF-ordained 
policies, which requires the curbing of radical social and political forces for 
capital accumulation, may regenerate economic and political power for the 
social and political forces favouring capitalist development. But this will 
come at the expense of wage salary workers and workers in small service 
sectors. 


Change of Stance by PNDC 


The PNDC began with a heavy representation of the radical Left, such as 
the militant sections of the student leadership, workers, and soldiers as 
well as Left movements such as the June Fourth Movement, the New 
Democratic Movement, the Kwame Nkrumah Revolutionary Guards, and 
the African Youth Command.” The PNDC’s links with the Left and its 
views on the private sector were major obstacles to its espousal of Fund/Bank 
programme: the Bank emphasizes that a favourable general political and 
social milieu is a precondition to the success of the economic adjustment 
policy. Until the end of 1984 foreign donor countries expressed doubt 
about the Government’s capacity to control the Left effectively. 

The general principle of agreements with the IMF was supported by the 
traditionally pro-IMF financial bureaucracy. The bureaucracy had been 
alarmed by the “anarchy” in State-owned factories, “people’s power”, and 
by the attempts of grassroots political organizations to undermine State 
structure. Those forces were unpredictable and not easily subject to central 
control. The State and parastatal bureaucracy looked for allies who could 
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reintroduce “discipline” and help arrest anarchistic developments.” They 
hoped to use the agreement with international financial institutions to 
control workers’ movements. In this context, a minority on the Left identi- 
fied itself with the New Democratic Movement (NDM) and principally its 
leading member, the PNDC Secretary for Finance, Botchway. They con- 
sidered it expedient to have temporary collaboration, or at least a normal- 
ization Of relations with “imperialism” to consolidate the socialist revolution. 

Major opposition to any collaboration with international financial insti- 
tutions came from the Leftist faction supported by nationalist intellectuals 
and workers’ organizations. They advocated selfreliance based on popular 
mobilization. Their position was, however, weakened by their failure to 
obtain aid from alternative sources. 

The implementation of the ERP, following the defeat of the Left by the 
end of 1984 and political pressure from the donor community, resulted in 
discrediting the Left and disorganization of progressive groups. The PNDC 
systematically closed its lines of communication with the Left, in complete 
disregard of the loud protest from leftist leaders. Subsequently progressive 
organizations that had rallied to the support of the regime at its dawn were 
either driven to the immediate periphery of State power, or disintegrated. 

Government officials are apprehensive that political instability following 
resistance from key opposition groups could undermine the remarkably 
sustained efforts of the ERP.“ Workers are one such group. Since the 
initiation of the ERP, the Government has consistently attempted to 
reduce their economic and political power, often criticizing TUC demands 
for wage increases,“ and emphasizing discipline and productivity. In the 
Government media, workers are often described as unproductive.” The 
Press, under the influence of the Government, praises farmers for their 
contribution to the nation, while urging workers to restrain their demands. 

In one of his speeches, Rawlings criticized the “militant minority” and 
warned that the regime would not tolerate “a situation where petty power 
brokers exercise authority without responsibility”.“ The trade union move- 
ment, he said, was dominated by a few who did not always express the real 
interests of their constituency; some of them did not always see beyond the 
short term, and would not analyse the implications‘of purely wage claims 
within an economy in which production was declining.” 
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Workers’ agitations were often met with severe repression. Military and 
police forces were used against workers in disputes at Assene Household 
Enamelware Limited in Accra, and striking workers of the State Gold 
Mining Corporation’s Dunkwa mines.“ The growing gap between the 
PNDC regime and labourers was more dramatically represented in the 
battle which erupted in April 1984 around the Pioneer Food Company 
(PFC) in Tema and the regime’s brutal repression of labour over four 
months.” 

Efforts to weaken the political strength of labour followed the regime’s 
antilabour wage, price, and employment policies. By the end of 1984, 
defence committees of labour, which used to be independent, autonomous, 
and militant organizations for the political struggles of labour were reorgan- 
ized as Committees for the Defence of the Revolution (CDR). Greater 
executive control was imposed on these bodies through the supervision of 
respective District and Regional Secretaries of the PNDC Government. 
They effectively brought the CDRs under the control of the PNDC and 
changed their orientation from political agitation and mobilization to 
essentially non-political tasks. The bureaucratization of CDRs was designed 
to minimize the possibility of their becoming an alternative source of 
legitimacy and power in the political process.“ On 3 December 1984, the 
PNDC abolished the Interim Management Committees in public enterprises 
and corporations, which allowed the workers’ participation in key man- 
agement decisionmaking. Newly established Jomt Consultative Committees 
had only advisory functions and did not have any meaningful influence on 
management. These organizational changes helped reduce the input from 
grassroots groups and, on the contrary, to educate factory workers to 
increase productivity. The Government used the CDRs as a tool for 
dividing the ranks of workers and making collective labour action against 
the Government ineffective. 

The PNDC, which survived numerous attempted counter-coups in the 
wake of launching the ERP, still faces organized opposition from such 
leftist groups as the New Democratic Movement and the Kwame Nkrumah 
Revolutionary Guards. These opposition groups have recently come to- 
gether under a new umbrella organization called the Movement for Freedom 
and Justice (MFJ). In its forefront are nationalist intellectuals and politi- 
cians, including Adu Boahen, a well-known retired historian, Johnny 
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Hansen, ex-PNDC Secretary for the Interior, Ray Kakraba-Quarshie, a 
lawyer based in Accra, and John Ndebugre, ex-PNDC Secretary for Agri- 
culture.” The PNDC’s response to opposition has been to discourage 
public discussion of structural adjustment measures and criticism of the 
Government, outlaw, or restrict strikes and crush mass demonstrations. In 
early 1987, the Government was taken by surprise at the vehemence of 
student and public response to an open discussion of World Bank-supported 
educational reforms.” This merely had the effect of reinforcing authoritarian 
tendencies in the PNDC. 


Support Base of PNDC 


The influence of interest groups is related to their mobilization capacity 
and their formal political representation.” The PNDC’s dilemma is that the 
major beneficiaries of the ERP, expatriate business and cocoa farmers, are 
difficult to mobilize for its political support. Expatriate business success is a 
politically sensitive matter; high-profile political organization by expatriate 
businessmen, therefore, may not be to the advantage of the regime. 
Farmers do not constitute a powerful interest group, unlike big landowners 
in Kenya and Ecuador who are politically represented in Parliament through 
national farmers’ unions. Repeated Government efforts to find appropriate 
political formulae and structures have not been, successful in mobilizing 
rural support. It will take time to build a coalition among the politically 
inactive rural constituencies in support of adjustment policies. 

By attempting to broaden the base of support, Rawlings and the PNDC 
hope eventually to receive a mandate which is quite different from that of 
seizing power. Rawlings has invited highly placed lawyers, professionals, 
and women’s representatives to become members of the Cabinet and the 
PNDC, and has tried to transform the December 31st Women’s Movement 
into an organization supportive of the Government. The bid for rural 
grassroots support has included overtures to local chiefs and the clergy. 
The tribal chiefs are viewed as instruments of stability and linkage with the 
Tural grassroots. To overcome populist resistance and reduce anti-PNDC 
sentiment, Rawlings directly appealed to the chiefs in such regions as 
Ashanti. Regional consultative committees of professionals, chiefs, and 
businessmen were established in 1984 to advise the regime.” 
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The political economy of distribution in Ghana has been regional as well 
as sub-class. The ERP has been positively recerved in the main cocoa- 
growing regions such as Ashanti and Brong Ahafo, which suffered from 
previous Government policies of overtaxing and underpaying cocoa pro- 
ducers. On the other hand, the PNDC’s economic policies have been 
unpopular in the Accra region, like Seikondi-Takoradi in the West, which 
has a large number of urban informal and organized labour population and 
business and professional classes.” 

In Ghanaian politics, the loci of tensions with regime changes have 
always shifted in correspondence to domination by a particular ethnic 
group. Resentments centred around regionbased nepotism and economic 
favouritism. The outlying regions, notably Northern, Upper, Western, and 
sometimes Volta, have tended to line up against the inner and economically 
better-off regions, that is Eastern, Central, Brong-Ahafo and Ashanti. In 
the past, especially, cocoa-growing Ashanti communities were “outsiders” 
in every Government coalition except the 1969-72 Busia one, and viewed 
themselves as victimized, unfairly eliminated from power positions within 
the Government. Ewe or northern communities saw themselves as having 
to be ever vigilant to ensure that Ashanti political and economic dommation 
did not emerge. 

Effective political control in Ghana necessitates broad support and policies 
divorced from ethnic, regional, or economic favouritism. Rawlings has 
courted various rival ethnic constituencies, including Ewe, Adangbe, 
Ashanti, and Brong, in his efforts to recruit ethnically diverse groups for 
the PNDC Government. He has tried to build ethnic goodwill by emphasizing 
the irrelevance of ethnicity in constructing a strong Ghana.“ 

Both the instability within the military and the TUC’s resistance to 
retrenchment and criticism about the Government’s lack of a comprehen- 
sive redeployment programme seem to have prompted a more conciliatory 
stance by the PNDC since 1987. Especially in anticipation. of the local 
district elections to be held in 1988, the Government announced its decision 
to increase social spending, particularly to benefit the disadvantaged. 

The Programme of Action to Mitigate the Social Costs of Adjustment 
(PAMSCAD) was finally introduced to address the social costs of the 
ERP. This was designed to ease the criticism of workers, who believe that a 
disproportionate share of the costs of adjustment is borne by them.” 
Building the PAMSCAD was related to efforts of external donors and the 
PNDC to gain support in the 1988 local elections.” The programme 
attempted to alleviate worsening economic conditions of retrenched workers 
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and the urban and rural poor, as a result of the monetary and institutional 
reforms of 1987. 

Another Government effort to soften opposition was made at a meeting 
in July 1987 between Government officials and trade union leaders. Both 
sides agreed at the meeting on the necessity of more frequent talks and 
cooperation in the future. The Government was reported to have made 
some concessions, including the suspension of further lay-offs in specific 
sectors without a more expeditious procedure for the payment of entitle- 
ment. Retrenched workers were entitled to two months’ pay for every 
completed year of service as well as normal entitlement under the Govern- 
ment’s social security scheme. The Government also promised a compre- 
hensive retraining and compensation scheme. Later it made further con- 
cessions by removing taxes on transport and canteen allowances.” 

The Government has a difficult task in its pursuit of the ERP—the task 
of restoring trust with key social groups while maintaining the confidence 
of international donors. The Government’s manoeuvrability is limited by 
policy conditions, which need the approval of the Bank and the Fund 
before they can be changed. Another limitation is the Government’s 
refusal to concede the opposition demand for full democratization. 

In the face of mounting internal opposition to the ERP, external funding 
has been more forthcoming, in the hope that it would strengthen the 
Government’s hands to continue and broaden its structural adjustment 
programmes. The dramatic collapse of Zambia’s economic programme in 
early 1987 was another factor that helped the Rawlings Government get 
broader Western support at a Consultative Group meeting in Paris in May 
1987, Ghana being seen as one of the last remaining “success stories” in 
Africa.* 

The World Bank support to PAMSCAD was a result of this appreciation 
of the situation in Ghana. PAMSCAD was initially developed by UNICEF 
in collaboration with the Ghanaian Health and Education Ministries. The 
Bank organized a special donor meeting in February 1988 to discuss 
support for a comprehensive social sector rehabilitation programme in 
Ghana. Donors recognized the need to ease tension resulting from the 
social consequences of structural adjustment, and $85 million were raised 
for PAMSCAD at the meeting.” 

For the World Bank itself, the PAMSCAD was an important political 
test. There is always the risk that World Bank-IMF programmes, which 
have attracted increasing criticism in Ghana, would nurture the seeds of 
political resentment to the point of a worried Government abandoning 
these programmes. It is no coincidence that Ghana, the only African 
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country to follow the Bank—Fund programmes to the letter without inter- 
ruption, should be the first to receive such aid. The PAMSCAD has made 
the political prospects for the PNDC a little smoother.® 


Conclusion 


The Ghanaian Government adopted stabilization measures under external 
pressure. The ERP divided the political coalition of the PNDC that the 
regime had cobbled together in 1982, when it came to power. The most 
visible opposition came from workers and students, who had enthusiastically 
supported the socialist economic policies of Rawlings’ first year at the helm 
of affairs. While business groups and the middle class can potentially 
benefit from the ERP, they have openly expressed reservations about the 
import liberalization and credit difficulties. The Rawlings regime has 
difficulty in mobilizing the support of the major beneficiaries of the ERP, 
namely cocoa farmers and foreign business groups. The farmers are poorly 
organized politically, and foreign businesses are often the object of people’s 
mistrust. 

The absence of reliable popular support for liberal economic policies 
weakens the Government’s position. To implement it in the face of popular 
resistance, the Government resorted to a coercive authoritarian political 
strategy. The Rawlings regime has survived, propped up by strong financial 
support from external agencies for the economic programme, coupled with 
the relatively ineffective opposition to his regime cowed down under his 
authoritarian rule. Through coercive measures, the PNDC regime was able 
to depoliticize Ghana’s public environment and reduce political opposition 
of all kinds, particularly of the Left. To be able to pursue Fund-Bank 
structural adjustment programmes which may help solve balance-of- 
payments problems, Ghana’s political leaders must carefully weigh the 
possibility of an intensified protest, which often follows various austerity 
measures. The PNDC Government’s alienation from key political and 
social groups in the course of obtaining financial aid from the World Bank 
and the IMF increases the likelihood of that eventuality. 
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Stalled National Movements: Southern 
Sudan and Iraqi Kurds 


HILAL KHASHAN 


Minority groups are familiar occurrences in virtually all human societies. 
But the political relevance of minorities is associated with the rise of the 
modern nation-State some two hundred years ago. Since then, they have 
been at the heart of frequent national, regional, and international conflicts. 
Minorities cause problems of global dimensions; in the Arab world they 
pose dilemmas. The dominance of the Arab-—Islamic culture in Arab 
countries renders minority issues exceptionally difficult to tackle. This 
religionbased culture is essentially assimilationist and universally oriented. 
Historically, Christian and Jewish minorities were tolerated but not inte- 
grated in public life. Heterodox Muslim groups were oppressed as renegades 
and forced underground. Religion, not ethnicity, provided the raison d'être 
of the political system. l 

Arab national identity began to manifest itself.clearly in the first decade 
of the twentieth century. The emergence of pan-Tauranism caused the 
Turks to transfer their allegiance from Ottomanism to Turkism. Thus Arab 
nationalism was, to a large extent, a defensive reaction to the looming 
collapse of the Muslim State. Arab national identity did not supplant 
Islam; it simply interacted with it and produced what we know as the 
Arab-Islamic culture. Among other things, this culture is not well equipped 
to deal liberally with politicized ethnic and religious minorities, which 
abound in the Arab world. 

This study will focus on the two most militant minority groups in the 
Arab world: the southern Sudanese and the Kurds in northern Iraq. The 
Arabs who control the political systems of Sudan and Iraq have not been 
compromising about the resolution of these conflicts. Nevertheless, official 
repression by dominant Arabs does not alone account for the weakness of 
these national movements. There are grounds to assume that they have got 
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bogged down for reasons that are not entirely related to State repression. It 
is the objective of this paper to discuss the inherent weaknesses of the 
national movements among the Kurds in northern Iraq and among Sudanese 
southerners. The argument is that their political objectives are curtailed by 
tribalism, lack of group cohesion, unrealistic demands, lack of a proper 
mechanism for articulating and aggregating demands, and inopportune 
geopolitical realities.’ For this purpose, the two national movements will 
be studied according to the following criteria: (a) their land and people, (b) 
the ongin of their national problem, (c) the nature of their group demands, 
(d) the level of their political development, and (e) their environmental 
constraints. . | 

In the past, regional and international absorption in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict detracted attention from other conflict spots in the Middle East. 
Now that this conflict appears to be heading toward resolution, attention is 
beginning to shift to other trouble areas. The resolution of the conflicts in 
northern Iraq and southern Sudan is long overdue. Understanding their 
dynamics may help to make negotiations worthwhile, and the sound resolu- 
tion of conflict possible. | 


The Land the People 


The territory of southern Sudan covers the provinces of Equatoria, Bahr 
al-Ghazal, and Upper Nile, which combined comprise more than one- 
fourth of Sudan’s area of approximately 2.5 million square kilometres. The 
geostrategic significance of the region—which borders (in addition to its 
northern counterpart) Chad, Central African Republic, Zaire, Uganda, 
Kenya, and Ethiopia—stems trom its numerous resources which include 
water, oil, minerals, and fertile agricultural lands. If State formation were . 
to hinge on economic resources alone, southern Sudan would have made a 
highly viable political entity. In terms of ethnic composition, social structure, 
and linguistic and religious characteristics, the estimated nine million people 
(or one-third of Sudan’s total population)? of southern Sudan do not 
constitute a monolithic nationalistic entity opposing the predominantly 
Arabized and Islamized north. Mubarak Anwar sees the ethnic mosaic of 
southern Sudan as a “crazy quilt of groupings like the Dinka, the Nuer, and 
the Azande, which are in fact not even tribes but supratribal confederations” .? 
The fact that the Azande are historically and culturally distinct from the 
Dinka adds complexity to an already demographically heterogeneous south.’ 
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In fact the share of the south in Sudan’s more than 400 languages and 
dialects, religious variety and ethnic diversity (Hamitic, Semitic, Nilotic, 
Bantu, and other ethnic groupings)—all of which, according to Peter 
Bechtold, make the country “one of the world’s most heterogeneous 
societies that is almost a microcosm of Africa”*—exceeds the national 
average. The Dinka, a Nilotic tribe, are the largest ethno-tribal group in 
southern Sudan, and they have wielded the greatest influence in the 
region. Otherwise, apart from common hostility to the north, southern 
Sudanese groups exist “as separate communities of tribes which are socially, 
connubially and territonally closed... .”* 

Richard Gray argues that there are no definite ethnic and geographic 
markers between southern and northern Sudan. In his view, whatever 
regional nationalism exists in the south is the result of interaction with the 
outside world—colonialists, slave traders, discoverers, and missionaries— 
since the last quarter of the nineteenth century.’ Gray’s sceptical conclusion 
on evolving southern Sudanese nationalism is that applying “the label of 
‘regional nationalism’ to such a situation is therefore virtually to accept 
what was till... recently the standpoint of merely a minute Southern 
elite”.* 

Kurdish identity is based on several traits: a myth of common origin and 
history, commitment to the tenets of the Islamic faith, a shared culture, a 
similar language, and a bitter conflict with neighbouring peoples. Kurdish 
identity is not, however, exclusive to fixed ethnic traits. The Kurdish race 
has been influenced by other races through intermarriage. Also, the Kurds 
do not speak the same language. The Iraqi Kurds tend to use Sourani as 
their ngua franca which is little understood by Turkish Kurds. Neverthe- 
less, there are strong symbols which sharpen Kurdish identity—despite 
regional differences—such as the Nuruz.’ It is the Kurds’ selfperception of 
sharing common myths and symbols that makes them identify themselves 
as an ethno-nationalism distinct from other peoples in the Middle East.” 

The Kurds inhabit a stretch of contiguous rugged mountains located ina 
historic and strategic triangle of 400,000 square kilometres. Their history 
dates back some four thousand years ago to the ancient Gutis. Population 
estimates of 1990 mention the presence of 24 million Kurds distributed 
among the following countries: Turkey (50 per cent), Iran (25 per cent), 
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Iraq (17 per cent), Syria (4 per cent), former Soviet Union (1.5 per cent) 
and dispersed worldwide (0.5 per cent)."' 

The origin of the Kurds is still a mystery. Some historians tend to label 
them as ancestors of the Medes, an Aryan stock that established a civiliz- 
ation in the eighth century B.c. in what is now known as Azerbaijan. The 
Medes moved southward to conquer Ninawa, the capital of the Assyrians, 
in 612 B.c. They mixed with the Kardouches people in the northern 
mountains of Mesopotamia and the mountains west of Persia.” 

The Kurdish language belongs to the Indo-European Iranian group. 
Most Kurds speak no other language. Kurds use different dialects. The two 
most common are Kourmanji and Sourani; other dialects, such as Zazal’, 
are not widespread. Sourani is used among the Kurds in Iraq and Iran, and 
is written in Arabic characters. Kourmanji, written in Latin characters, is > 
used by Turkish and Syrian Kurds. Though intellectuals among the Kurds 
have, through a series of meetings, tried to unify their language, the only 
result so far has been a non-binding recommendation to all Kurds to use 
the Latin character in their alphabet.” 

Except for a few hundred thousand Christians and Shi’is, the majority of 
the Kurds are Sunnis. In addition to minor religious spiritual brotherhoods, 
most Kurds belong to one of two groups: (a) Al-Qadiria order founded by 
Abd al-Qadir al-Khaylani (1078-1166); it is widely accepted by Kurds in 
Iraq, including al-Talabani family. (b) An-Naqshabandia order founded by 
the Sufi Muhammad Baha’ ad-Din al-Bukhari (1317-89); it is widely accepted 
by the Kurds in Turkey, Iran and Syria, including al-Barzani family. These 
two groups played a major role in promoting the interest of Kurds as a 
people in their striving for better civil rights.“ 

In 1516, the Kurdish-inhabited regions were divided between the Sunni 
Ottoman empire and the Shi’i Safavid empire of Persia. Being frontiers 
people between two contending empires, the Kurds managed to preserve 
relative autonomy. The Sykes-Picot Plan of 1916 and its implementation 
after World War I dispersed the Kurds among newly founded political 
entities, namely Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria and the Soviet Union. 

The Kurds are mostly tribal communities constrained by their ethnic 
origin. They maintained themselves along an agricultural mode of produc- 
tion. In large part, their allegiance was to their petty principalities controlled 
by aghas and/or religious leaders. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
Kurdish nationalism began to preoccupy the minds of their élite, thus 
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expanding it from a merely romantic exercise for a few urban intellectuals. 
Kurdish nationalism became an additional mobilizing force in perpetuating 
the authority of established Kurdish élite. Nationalism enabled them to 
withstand pressures for assimilation by the relatively modern governments 
of Turkey, Iran, Irag and Syria.” 

The Kurds are discriminated against for at least two of their particular- 
ities. To Shi’i Iranians they are Sunnis; to Arabs and Turks they are 
rebellious minorities. Alienated by the societies surrounding them, they 
have nevertheless resisted absorption efforts. 


Origins of the Problem 


. The beginning of the conflict in southern Sudan may be traced to the year 
1840, when Nile navigation was opened to that region by Turkish Captain 
Salim Qapudan, commissioned by Muhammad Ali, Khedive of Egypt.” 
Accessibility of the south brought it under the mule of al-Turkiyyah (some- 
times referred to as Turco-Egyptian) period of Sudanese history that lasted 
from 1821 till 1885. The initial reaction of the southerners to the extension 
of Muhammad “Ali’s rule to their region was exceptionally positive. Not 
before long, however, antipathy ensued as a result of cultural incompatibility 
and the traders’ insatiable greed. Still worse, the first contact “between the 
Muslims of the northern Sudan and their future animist brethren was... 
achieved as a result of slave raiding”. The legacy of the northern slave 
trade has penetrated the southern Sudanese consciousness, making it vir- 
tually impossible for the north to extend its authority in the south on the 
basis of a unitary political system. 

The southerners’ aloofness from the north was heightened by Britain’s 
enforcement of the controversial southern policy in 1930, which sealed the 
south to northern religious and cultural influences. When the policy was 
terminated in 1945 the south emerged as totally estranged from, and 
aversive to the north; in fact it was completely uninterested in being 
included in one country with it. Abdelwahab el-Affendi maintains that the 
British objective in implementing the “much-maligned . . . ‘southern 
policy’ . . . aimed not at creating a non-Islamic culture, but an anti-Islamic 
one”.® As it happened, the use of Arabic was restricted, English was 
promoted and introduced as the lingua franca, and Christian missionaries 
were encouraged to give to the south—now closed to the Muslim and Arab 
_ north—a distinct Christian outlook. 
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John Howell, however, proposes an alternative view. He says that 
British administrators, motivated by a sense of Victorian moralism, 


saw the Southern Sudan as an area devastated by the nineteenth century 
slave trade from the north: thus the re-creation of a stable political order 
would depend on the restoration of a discipline and authority which many 
tribes appeared to have lost in the decades of ravage and plunder. It 
seemed only logical therefore that Northern . . . influence should be 
eliminated from the South while this hoped-for tribal renaissance took 
place.” 


Irrespective of Britain’s real objectives, the southern policy only 
accentuated Sndan’s regional differences, and ensured its perennial 
instability. 

A few months before Sudan declared its independence unilaterally from 
Britain on 1 January 1956, the Torit rebellion (in Equatoria) broke out. On 
18 August 1955, troops from southern Sudan, who had been detailed to go 
to Khartoum to join in celebrating the withdrawal of Condominium troops 
from Sudan, revolted and massacred scores of northerners, both military 
and civilians. The rebellion, which left 366 northerners and 75 southerners 
dead, underscored the acuity of southern suspicions of the north, as well as 
their susceptibility to foreign ‘manipulation (This issue will be elaborated 
later in this article).” 

After World War I, the British were strategically concerned about the 
regional balance of power in the Middle East. It was important for them to 
reduce the influence of Turkey, and to assist their ally King Faysal to 
establish a strong and viable State in Iraq. Mosul district, predominantly 
inhabited by the Kurds and a key area for the defence of Iraq against any 
potential assault from Turkey, was incorporated in the newly established 
State of Iraq. Newly discovered oil wells added to the strategic importance 
of Mosul. Through a treaty signed on 5 June 1925, which was brought 
about by the good offices of the League of Nations, Turkey acquiesced in 
the British proposal for annexing Mosul to Iraq in exchange for a sum of 
£500 000.7 Mustafa Kamal Ataturk recognized the importance of that deal 
in light of reducing the population size of the Kurds in Turkey, thus 
decreasing the danger of their breaking up his country. 

Iraq’s advantages of gaining the strategic, oil-rich Mous! district, and 
adding a Sunni population to justify Sunni rule in a predominantly Shi’1- 
populated country were, however, weighed down by one disadvantage: the 
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Kurds’ insistence on autonomous rule. By 1930, the British ended their 
mandate over Iraq, and recognized its independence. Shaykh Mahmud, 
the Kurdish leader in Mosul district, took advantage of this declaration and 
rebelled against the Iraqi royal government. The British assisted the King 
in putting down the revolt. In 1931 another Kurdish leader, Ahmad al- 
Barazani rebelled against the Iraqi Government. It took the British- 
assisted central government in Baghdad about three years to put down this 
revolt. Barazani fled to Iran, where he participated in the defence of the 
Kurdish Mahabad Republic, which lasted eleven months during 1946. The 
Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP) that Barazani founded in that year has 
since then led almost all rebellions against the authority of Iraq in the 
Kurdish north.” 

After the downfall of the Mahabad Republic, Barazani fled to the Soviet 
Union where he stayed until 1958, when he returned to endorse the new 
Iraqi regime of Abd al-Karim Qasim. The overthrow of the monarchy in 
Iraq represented a turning point in the fortunes of Iraqi Kurds: it promoted 
the consolidation of the nationalist movement as a response to the pan- 
Arab identity given to Iraq by the new Iraqi republic. The Kurds rebelled 
against the regime of Qasim in 1961; the revolt ended with the collapse of 
his regime in 1963. The Kurds rebelled again against the Arif regime and 
accepted a truce with the Iraqi forces in 1964. Conflict continued with 
varying degrees of intensity until 1968, when the Ba’th Party succeeded in 
controlling the Iraqi State. From that date (but especially after the Mani- 
festo of 11 March 1970) until 1974, the KDP and the Ba’th regime maintained 
a fragile formula of coexistence. Disagreement regarding its implement- 
ation, however, prompted the Kurds to start a new wave of assaults against 
the Iraqi army; this time with substantial Iranian assistance and blessings of 
the United States, but not for long. A settlement of disputes between the 
Shah of Iran and Saddam Husayn of Iraq in 1975 (the Algiers Agreement) 
led to the abandonment of the Kurds by Iran and the United States. Left to 
face their fate at the hands of a modern and well-equipped Iraqi army, the 
Kurds were devastated with military defeat, political dispersion, and 
demographic dislocation. Their political and military power was fragmented 
into several factions: the Democratic Party of Kurdistan (DPK) lost many 
of its supporters, especially in the cities. The Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK), which emerged out of the DPK as an independent political and 
military entity in 1974, established good working relations with Baghdad. 

The Kurdish experience of 1973-75 was repeated during and after the 
Second Gulf War. This time the American administration openly called on 
the Kurdish resistance to stand up against Saddam’s regime. The conse- 
quences were equally devastating. The Iraqi army brutally crushed the 
Opposition and almost pushed all the Kurds out of Iraq. This triggered the 
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United Nations Security Council to issue resolution 688 in 1991, wHich 
allowed for the establishment of a Kurdish safe haven protected by the 
United States and other members of the coalition. This enclave is still 
considered as part of Iraq although the Kurds were hoping to get inter- 
national recognition as an independent State. The two major parties in 
Iraqi Kurdistan, the DPK and the PUK, which had numerous episodes of 
warring against each other, settled their differences in 1991 at the peak of 
Saddam’s military campaign against them. They established a government 
and elected a parliament on the basis of equal sharing. But since then, their 
history of infighting has been recurring more violently than ever before. 


Scope of Demands 


The presentday geographic boundaries of Sudan, like those of most States 
in the Middle East, do not represent the nationalist aspirations of its 
people(s). The geopolitical contours of the Middle East were created by 
Anglo-French colonialism. But Sudan’s experience is unique, since its 
political evolution into modern statehood was determined heavily by British 
and Egyptian involvement in its domestic affairs. The impact of external 
forces in influencing the course of events in Sudan since the early nineteenth 
century, in addition to the segmentary essence of Sudanese demography, is 
described succinctly by Peter Woodward: 


The Sudan had two alien rulers, first the Turco-Egyptian [1821-85], and 
later the British-dominated Anglo-Egyptian condominium [1898-1955], 
separated in time by just thirteen years of indigenous rule during the 
Mahdiyya. The state they imposed not only was built by outsiders, but 
reflected external orientation, the economic ambitions of Muhammad 
Ali and his successors, on the one hand, and the strategic necessities of 
the British Empire, on the other. The people they had embraced under ` 
alien rule, however, were more heterogeneous than homogeneous.” 


The articulation of southern Sudanese demands, related to their position 
in the political system followed immediately, even if reluctantly, Britain’s 
cessation of its southern policy. Having decided to leave Sudan early, 
Britain convened the Juba Conference in 1947, with the aim of reaching an 
understanding between the north and the south on running the affairs of 
the country after independence. Howell stresses that the eighteen hand- 
picked southern delegates were not keen on the idea of indirect rule. 
Although their participation in the conference was marred by confusion 
and indifference, the event in itself ushered in the beginning of southern 
politics that picked up shortly afterwards.” 
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Selfdetermination for southern Sudan was initiated by the British, not by 
the southerners. On British insistence, this issue was discussed at length 
between the Egyptian Government and northern political parties in the 
winter of 1952-53. Meanwhile the nascent southern Sudanese conscious- 
ness was being manifested by the small mission-educated élite who were 
advocating that the south possessed all the prerequisites for forming a 
viable State of its own. They argued further that territorial integration with 
the north could be accepted on condition that the system would be federal, 
and based on the premise of “an Afro-Arab State with two distinct personal- 
ities, cultures, and temperaments, Negroid and Arab”.” Peter Woodward, 
however, dismisses occasional southern Sudanese talk in the 1950s of 
secession and independence as merely rhetorical. The main grievance of 
the southern intelligentsia, in his view, was the almost total northern gmp 
on the country’s political and economic resources. At the core of the 
southern demand from the Khartoum Government was regional recognition, 
not secession.” 

The dimensions of regionalism, as articulated by Ezboni Mondiri’s draft 
of the Federal Party’s platform during the election campaign for the first 
Constituent Assembly in 1958, implied autonomy. Mondiri called for official 
placing of Christianity and English on a par with Islam and Arabic. He 
demanded separate administrative, educational and developmental pro- 
grammes for the south.” These demands were boosted (but not altered in 
content) by the Anya Nya rebellion, which started on 30 November 1963. 
The Anya Nya was the military arm of the revolutionary Sudan African 
National Union (SANU), founded in 1961 by William Deng, a Dinka 
tribesman.” The Addis Ababa Agreement of 27 March 1972, which solved 
temporarily the open conflict between the north and the south (its first 
eruption was the Torit rebellion), was based on the concept of regionalism 
of the 1950s. But Jaa’far an-Numayn’s imposition of shari'a throughout 
Sudan, as of September 1983, caused the collapse of the Agreement, and 
reignited southern insurgency, which has not subsided since then.” This 
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time the rebels operated under the umbrella of the Southern Sudan Popular 
Liberation Army (SPLA), the successor of the Anya Nya. Its political 
wing, the Southern Sudan Popular Liberation Movement (SPLM), propa- 
gated that it was not a separatist movement, but one that sought to unite 
the whole country along political lines that transcended parochial interests. 
Its manifesto stated that it had “a nation-wide goal and a definite ideological 
objective of socioeconomic and political development for the whole 
Sudan”.* 

A military coup in June 1989 brought to power in Khartoum a, funda- 
mentalist government of the National Islamic Front (NIF) and its leader 
Omer el-Bashir, who seems intent on defeating the SPLM/SPLA. This 
development has, in turn, raised the ceiling of demands by most southerners 
to “the establishment of two confederal, and sovereign States in the 
Sudan”.” The southerners have, under this envisaged arrangement, reduced 
the scope of their cooperation with the north to matters of defence, foreign 
affairs, and economics. John Garang de Mabior, Chairman of the SPLM/A 
has said that such an arrangement “would solve the sticking point of shari’a 
laws which the . . . NIF Government was not willing to relinquish” .» 

Since the bulk of Iraqi Kurds live in contiguous areas of northern and 
north-eastern Iraq, they have possessed a sense of selfadministered com- 
munity, and a shared space since at least the medieval times. This sense of 
identity was reinforced by the emergence of nationalist movements in the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, and throughout much of this 
century. The Kurds were promised the possibility of an independent State 
in article 62 and 64 of the Treaty of Sevres. signed on 10 August 1920. Iraq 
came under British Mandatory control in 1920. Although Iraq became an 
independent State in 1932, it remained under British control until 1958. 
British policy during that period, as part of its scheme to facilitate its 
control of Iraq, was to encourage Kurdish nationalism, but not separatism. 
The British used Kurdish nationalism not only to undermine the minority 
Sunni rulers of Iraq, but also to intimidate Turkey and Iran into challenging 
Briush interests. The July 1958 revolution in Iraq eliminated British protec- 
tion for both Iraqis and Kurds. The result was the initiation of an intermit- 
tent warfare between the two. 

Iraq’s Kurdish nationalist movements have all along been aware that 
they cannot achieve a State of their own in Iraq: the geopolitical conditions 
of the Middle East do not allow it. Their only alternative is to achieve 
limited autonomy within the State of Iraq. During this century, Iraqi Kurds 
have been able to achieve two semi-independent entities; the first was 
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shortlived (1922-24), and the second is the existing chaotic safety haven in 
northern Iraq that was established by Western powers in April 1991. This 
arrangement is expected to end as soon as the fate of the Iraqi regime is 
decided. The recent invasion of the enclave by the Turkish army, in pursuit 
of the People Workers’ Party (PKK), attests to the frailty of the concept of 
Kurdish autonomy. 

The most that the Kurds can achieve is something simular to the points 
listed in the Agreement of March 1970, approved by both Barazani and the 
Ba’th Party. These points were: 


1. Recognition of Kurdish as the official language in those areas where 
Kurds constitute a majority. Kurdish and Arabic would be taught 
together in all schools. 

2. Participation of Kurds in government, including the appointment of 
Kurds to key posts in the State. 

3. Furtherance of Kurdish education and culture. 

4. Requirement that officials in the Kurdish areas speak Kurdish. 

5. Right to establish Kurdish student, youth, women’s, and teachers’ 
organizations. 

6. Economic development of the Kurdish area. 

7. Return of Kurds to their villages or financial compensation. 

8. Agrarian reform. 

3. Amendment of the Constitution to read “the Iraqi people consist of 
two main nationalities: the Arab and Kurdish nationalities”. 

10. Appointment of a Kurd as Vice-President. , 
11. Amendment of provincial laws in accordance with this declaration. 
12. Formation of a Kurdish area with self-govemment.” 


Level of Political Development 


The main deficiency in pursuing southern Sudanese demands has been the 
region’s severe political underdevelopment. British policy aimed at pacifying 
the south, not at incorporating it in national Sudanese politics. Its goal—in 
addition to preventing Arab~-Islamic culture from spreading into the 
south—was to inhibit the emergence of a southern intelligentsia capable of 
challenging British authority.* An SPLM/A publicity periodical, in attempt- 
ing to mobilize southern Sudanese and international public opinion against 
the NIF-led Sudanese Government, by implication betrays the extent of 
the region’s political underdevelopment. 


The people of Southern Sudan are amongst the most politically oppressed 
and subjugated people in the African continent, perhaps comparable 
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only to the victims of the obnoxious apartheid system in South Africa. 
Their whole life history is nothing but a tragic catalogue of unprecedented 
suffering, indignities, massacres, slavery, racial and religious discrimin- 
ation inflicted upon them by alien peoples and systems at varying phases 
of history.” 


While the north should obviously not be exonerated from compounding 
the southern problem, southern stereotypes about northerners—as being 
downright mean and inhuman—seem far from being conducive to construc- 
tive political discourse.™ 

The British decision to pull out from Sudan, first revealed in 1947, 
caught the south by surprise. The nonchalant demeanour of southern 
delegates at the Juba Conference made this amply clear. Affendi contends 
that the southerners’ selfperception was purely negative; they saw them- 
selves simply as non-northerners. The first southern Sudanese nationalistic 
organization which emerged to embody this consciousness, he explains, 
“found no appellation more suitable to adopt than the Sudanese African 
Closed Districts National Union”.” Southern Sudan’s small, missionary- 
trained and inspired political class proved incapable of mobilizing the 
region’s predominantly tribal population, and of creating a unified front 
vis-à-vis the north. They “had no clarity of vision, directive, [and] purpose” .” 
The consequence has been that the southerners have failed to go beyond 
what Howell categorizes as a “purely tribal consciousness” .” 

Southern clannish, at best tribal, particularism led both to political 
indecisiveness and segmentation, making it easy for the north to manipulate 
southern politics. Southern political parties failed, for example, during 
periods of constitutional/parliamentary rule, to appeal to the region’s 
constituencies, and affiliates of the Ummah or National Unionist Party 
(NUP) prevailed in the elections.* Personal ambitions, group animosities 
and factionalism, which were responsible at least in part, for this state of 
affairs,“ resulted, after the collapse of Ethiopia’s Mengistu regime in May 
1991, in a serious SPLM/A split. A splinter group emerged, which named 
itself the SPLM/A Nasir Group. Led by Riak Macar, the Nasir Group 
demanded a referendum in the south to determine whether the south 
should be created into an independent State. The main SPLM/A Torit 
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Group, led by John Garang de Mabior, on the other hand offered the 
formation of “one united New Sudan”.“ Although the two factions agreed, 
in the Washington Declaration of 22 October 1993, to patch up their 
differences and Garang abandoned the call for a united Sudan, relations 
between them have not improved. The Southern Sudan Vision publicity 
periodical, which is pro-Nasir Group, had itself expressed doubts, a few 
weeks before the meeting in Washington, about the prospect of unity 
between the two factions.” The two factions have been locked in a bitter 
propaganda war, accusing each other of betraying the cause of the south by 
fighting alongside the central government’s forces. Crowning the irony, at 
the Nigerian-planned Abuja peace talks for settling the southern problem, 
the Torit and Nasir groups sent separate delegations. Suspicion, tribalism, 
deficient group consciousness, religious heterogeneity, opportunism, and 
outside manipulation characterize the southern Sudanese movement. It 
may be quite a while before the southerners organize themselves adequately 
to pursue common and achievable objectives. 

Iraq’s Kurdish north suffers from impoverishment despite its rich 
resources in agriculture and animal stocks. The oil fields in the region are 
under the full control of the Iraqi Government. Instability of Iraq and 
international sanctions against that country make the economic situation in 
its Kurdish region deplorable. The harsh economic conditions are partly 
caused by an endemic feudal organization. Traditional leaders in agrarian 
societies have always resisted centralized institutions for fear of losing their 
power. The Kurds who chose to live in this region were often traumatized 
by inner rivalry, and were frequently abused by their own aghas. The end 
result was that most Kurdish peasants (more than 82 per cent) became 
landless, facing the unpleasant choice of living in their own homeland 
under subjugation of aghas, landlords, and tribal chiefs or migrating to 
nearby non-Kurdish cities.“ 

It is argued that the ability of a people to achieve political development 
depends on their.capacity to change the existing reality. This depends, 
more than anything else, on change in the mode of economic production. 
Change requires transformation at the élite level, which is not a simple 
task. More important, the political élite, as well as the rank and file, ought 
to demonstrate compatible objectives that must be pursued with unwavering 
unanimity. The Kurds’ exhibition of military vigour and desire to establish 
a separate political entity have not been wanting. From as early as the 
revolt of Badrakhan in 1843 until the present day, Kurdish motivation to 
achieve their national objectives has not waned. Quite obviously, the 
Kurds do not lack energy; in fact they appear to have demonstrated a 
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capacity for excessive energy. Their major drawback, however, is their 
seeming inability to agree on a workable strategy and to create established 
procedures. 

Parties and other institutionalized political associations are not part of 
the historical tradition of the Kurds. They are a relatively contemporary 
phenomenon. With the exception of Barazani’s (DPK) party established in 
1945, most other parties vanished shortly after they were founded (the 
Hiva [hope] Party lasted two years, the Kurdish Communist Party (KCP) 
and the Rezqari Kurd Party (RKP) are defunct). In the 1960s a few other 
parties emerged but mainly as rivals to the DPK, and under the auspices of 
regional or international powers. On the positive side, one unifying associ- 
ation for all Kurds was established by a somewhat ad hoc committee in 
1927. It was known as the Khoybun (independence), and was based in 
Lebanon and Syna. Members of this association established a single military 
command and pledged to cooperate in the struggle for achieving Kurdish 
autonomy.” Again, their failure to.create a sound structure and to institu- 
tionalize the Khoybun, by articulating its organizational and functional 
procedures, contnbuted to its disintegration a few years later. Barazani’s 
DPK itself is a classic representative of the establishment of shaykhs, 
deriving its powers from the person who is an agha (chief) and a religious 
figure. It is true that the DPK has cells and units in many regional and 
international States, but it is the person of Barazani, not the party institution, 
that provides the unifying force. With the exception of the Marxist PKK, 
the weak Party of Socialism in Kurdistan (PASOK) and the insignificant 
Kurdistan Popular Democratic Party (KPDP), all parties are personalized 
and lack defined structures and procedures.* Still, in Turkey (home of the 
PKK) and since 1970 when Leftist movements started to make real inroads 
into Kurdish society, most Kurds, even those who consider themselves as 
progressive, continued to vote for candidates who are chiefs or shaykhs.” 

In Kurdish organizations, whether old ones like»Kurdistan Toali ve 
_ Terakki Jam'yate (Society for the Rise and Progress of Kurdistan) and 
Kurd Nashri Ma’anf Jam'tyati (Society for the propagation of Kurdish 
Education), or new ones like Hiviya a Kurd Jam’iyat (Kurdish Hope 
Society), membership (including that of student organizations) never in- 
cluded more than the highly educated few. The bulk of the Kurds are 
unaware of what takes place politically, especially what affects their political 
and social destiny. In the small towns and rural areas, nationalism is 
transmitted to the Kurdish people through the aghas and religious shaykhs. 
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Credit must go to the latter for advocating nationalism, even if for personal, 
not patriotic, reasons. 

The relationship between the Kurdish political parties and the traditional 
clan hierarchies has been idiosyncratic. “Barazani and Talbani portray the 
tribal leaders as Iraqis for hire” because of the military services they have 
been providing for the contending regional powers, and because of their 
readiness to fight against other Kurds for individual gains. Consequently, 
the aghas and shaykhs (about 75 in Iraq alone) advocate the establishment 
of the historical Mosul Vilayet to be able to restore and exercise their lost 
prestige in Iraqi Kurdistan. 


Environmental Dimensions 


There are two environmental! dimensions to the southern Sudanese question, 
one domestic and the other foreign. On the domestic level, strong Islamic 
ideological orientation among northern Muslims has precluded the option 
of a liberal conceptualization to the southern question. Sadiq al-Mahdi, 
leader of the Ummah Party, is reputed to have said: “. . . the failure of 
Islam in the southern Sudan would be the failure of Sudanese Muslims to 
the international Islamic cause. Islam has a holy mission in Africa and 
southern Sudan is the beginning of that mission”. Mahdi therefore saw 
the eventuality of the complete Arabization and Islamization of the south 
as a fait accompli.” In view of such perceptions, it is no wonder that Islamic 
universalism in the north clashed head-on with increasing sectarian con- 
sciousness (Christianity and natural religions) in the south. Woodward 
concedes that the British nurtured the seeds of conflict in Sudan by promot- 
ing sectarianism.* In northern eyes, the southern policy of the British still 
remains the most serious instigator, if not the originator, of regional 
sectarianism. There is a tendency to associate the emergence of modern 
Sudanese nationalism (inspired by Islam) with the north-south conflict. 

There was an obvious northern determination to reverse the impact of 
the southern policy by emphasizing integration (even assimilation) of the 
south in national politics. Affendi notes that, 


[the] first leader of the Sudanese Muslim Brotherhood (Ikhwan), Ali 
Talb-Allah, was influenced by the romantic vision which coloured the 
view of early nationalists towards the south... [H]e campaigned 
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vigorously for north-south unity in the run-up to the 1947 Juba Confer- 
ence, and even married a southern woman to emphasize his commitment 
to unity.” 


Northerners are generally inclined to ignore the profound changes that 
have taken place in the south over the last 150 years. Notions viewing 
southemers as their lost brothers “snatched away by the aliens and long 
due back. . . to be reshaped anew”™ have not fully given way to a more 
realistic perception. 

It is quite noticeable that in essence, the policies of successive govern- 
ments in Khartoum toward the south remained the same. It is baffling that 
while the military government of General Ibrahim Abbud (1958-64) was 
diligently enforcing secular policies in the north, it was simultaneously 
accelerating its efforts to Arabize and Islamize the south. Similarly, it was 
Jaa’far Numayri himself, a selfproclaimed leftist nationalist, who single- 
handedly annulled the 1972 Addis Ababa Agreement (his sole achievement 
in sixteen years of ruling Sudan) by introducing shari’a rule. Sadiq al- 
Mahdi’s decision in 1989 to freeze the application of shari’a and to resolve 
the southern problem led to the withdrawal of NIF from the coalition, 
inducing the June 1989 military coup.* 

The present NIF-led government in Khartoum appears unwilling to 
compromise on the southern issue, and has launched repeated military 
campaigns to crush southern military opposition. Omar el-Bashiur, leader 
of Khartoum’s fundamentalist government, preaches jihad and vows to 
impose shan’a on the whole Sudan. Khartoum’s obduracy aborted the 
Ashariabuja peace talks and created a dead-end to the Inter-Governmental 
Authority on Drought and Development (IGADD) peace talks mediated 
by Eritrea, Ethiopia, Kenya, and Uganda. 

In the southern Sudanese problem, external environmental factors, 
although not insignificant, appear less consequential than domestic political 
conditions in northern Sudan—with their heavy emphasis on Islam. For no 
matter what motivates foreign intervention, it does not go to the extent of 
supporting the establishment of an independent southern Sudanese State. 
Besides, foreign intervention in the problem has not been consistent. 
Egypt’s role in this regard may be specially noted. 

On the eve of Sudan’s independence Egypt, dismayed over the loss of 
her power in Sudanese affairs, conspired to Beapiuze Sudan by dissemin- 
ating false information. Woodward remarks: 


Employees of the Egyptian irrigation Department stationed at Malakal 
and Juba distributed anti-northern pamphlets and money; while Radio 


= Affendi, n 19, p 373. 
» Ibid., pp. 372-3 
* Ibid., pp. 372-3 
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Cairo, which broadcast in southern vernaculars (unlike Radio Qmdur- 
man), criticized Azhari’s government for rejecting unity with Egypt and 
spoke of the loss it would mean to the south. A forged telegram was 
circulated purporting to have been sent by Azhari instructing northern 
officials to “persecute”, “ill-treat” and “oppress” southerners. As a 
result of the propaganda slogans appeared such as, “Out with the 
Arabs”. Some leadmg southemers wrote anti-northern pamphlets (which 
were printed in Egypt) and petitions to the Governor General threatened 
imminent civil war.” 


Egypt’s involvement in instigating the Torit rebellion has been docu- 
mented. It is on record that Salah Salim, member of the Egyptian Revolu- 
tionary Command Council, contacted the British ambassador in Cairo in a 
bid for joint intervention.* The uncovering of Egypt’s role in inciting 
tensions in the south dampened her relations with the Sudanese Govern- 
ment, and induced her to shift her regional ambitions to the Arab East 
where Arab nationalism was being revived. Egyptian concem over steady 
water supplies from the Nile impels her to fully support the unity and 
territorial integrity of Sudan in its present form. 

Egyptian policy perspective is shared by most neighbours of Sudan, 
although for totally different reasons. Most African modern States, which 
originated as units of colonial administration, share Sudan’s racial, ethnic, 
and religious differeatiation.” Moreover, the riches of southern Sudan 
have the potential of making her—in the event it achieves statehood—the 
most powerful State in the Sudanic belt, a prospect that is not warmly 
received by Sudan’s neighbours; hence their lack of interest in the territorial 
dismemberment of Sudan. The Mengistu regime in Ethiopia made it a 
point to keep southern Sudanese rebels supplied with logistic and military 
aid. The collapse of that regrme has drastically affected the fortunes of the 
SPLM/A. Garang himself has admitted that 90 per cent of territory held by 
the SPLM/A has been recaptured by the Sudanese regular army after the 
Ethiopian coup.® 

There are also limitations to Great Power support to the southern Sudanese 
rebellion. Although the United States endorses the principle of selfdetermin- 
ation for the people(s) of southern Sudan, as was recently affirmed by the 
US Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, she upholds, neverthe- 
less, the territorial integrity of Sudan.“ It seems that the main US concern 
is the welfare of the southerners, not their separatist drive. 


7 Peter Woodward, “The South in Sudanese Politics, 1946-1956”, Middle Eastern Studies, 
vol. 16, no 3, 1980, pp. 187-8. 

™ Ibid 

* Crawford Young, “Politics in Africa”, in Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, 
Jr., eds., Comparative Poliucs Today: A World View (New York, 1992), pp. 526-7. 
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“ Sudan Democratc Gazette, July 1994. 
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Two factors affect the environmental dimension of Iraqi Kurds’ quest for 
autonomy: (a) linkage to their brethren in the neighbouring States, and (b) 
intervention of major powers. These two factors cannot be dealt with 
separately, especially after World War I, since when the problem of Kurds 
became more pressing. After 1921, British policy required that the Kurds 
of Iraq be used to facilitate British control of this new political entity in 
particular, and of the Middle East as well. A corollary was that the more 
militant Kurdish nationalists in Iraq, especially those who had followers in 
Turkey, Iran, and Syria, be removed from power. By 1932 this objective 
had been accomplished, leaving Barazani as the only Kurdish leader whose 
leadership was relatively intact. 

The USSR, which was the only rival to this British policy, was neither 
strong enough, nor enthusiastic about supporting the Kurds in their revolts 
against Ankara (for example, the revolts of 1930 and 1935). It is probable 
that the Soviets considered that it was still premature for them to begin 
sabotaging Western foreign policy in the Middle East. The USSR changed - 
her policy toward the countries of the northern tier after World War II, 
when she openly armed the Kurds in their attempt to set up a Kurdish State 
in north-western Iran. The crushing of the Kurdish Mahabad Republic by 
Iranian forces after the withdrawal of Soviet forces in 1946 made it politically 
unfeasible for any Western or European power, including the UK and the 
USA, to pledge support to any Kurdish nationalist movement in the 
Middle East. The major powers seemed to agree during that period on the 
need to keep the Kurdish question at bay. Turkey, Iran, and Iraq cooperated 
against Kurdish militancy, and pledged themselves to prevent the rise of a 
Kurdish State. While the pledge has been kept, two of these States (Iran 
and Iraq) have nevertheless found it expedient to exploit the Kurds in each 
other’s territory for the attainment of tactical political objectives. 

Such tactical objectives have involved a number of regional and inter; 
national powers meddling in the affairs of the Kurdish national movements. 
Iranian, Turkish, and Israeli mtelligence organizations cooperated through- 
out the 1960s and 1970s in efforts to destabilize Iraq. The Turkish objective 
was to enlist Israeli support in restraining the Kurds in Turkey; reciprocally 
Israel aimed at neutralizing Turkey in the Arab-Israeli conflict. Both Israel 
and Turkey have had an interest in breaking up the relation between the 
PLO and Kurdish nationalist movements. The Gulf War of 1991 increased 
the tempo of outside intervention in the Kurdish problem. 

Iraq was the country most negatively affected by the consequences of the 
Gulf War. Its fierce retaliation against the Kurds in April 1991 resulted in 
the creation of a safe haven, or a de facto Kurdish enclave in the north. The 
creation of the enclave, protected by the American-led coalition forces, 
marked the first instance in which an international force has been commis- 
sioned to protect the Kurds. The devastating Iraqi counterattacks against 
the Kurdish rebels, occurring after the severe beating they took during the 
war over Kuwait, reveal the serious weakness of the Kurdish national 
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forces and lack of cooperation and coordination among their several factions. 
The abortive rebellion resulted in a massive human tragedy. Hundreds of 
thousands of Kurds, fearing government reprisal, fled into the mountains 
along the Iranian and Turkish borders. These new refugees threatened to 
overwhelm their weary hosts, each of whom is having her own serious 
Kurdish question. A problem of an international dimension was thus 
created, leading to hasty American intervention. The Kurds felt betrayed. 
They launched their revolt against the retreating Iraqi army upon the 
urging of President George Bush of the US, who exhorted the Iraqi people 
to topple Saddam Husayn’s regime. The Kurds were let down once more to 
face the bitter reality of geopolitics. Developments in 1992 were indicative 
of the regionalization of the Kurdish question. Syria was sheltering the 
leadership of the PKK in Damascus, and its training camps in the Biqa 
Valley in Lebanon. This allowed the PKK to plan for operations against 
targets in Turkey. The Iraqi Government was supplying weapons to the 
PKK guerrillas both within Irag and in Turkey. Iran also may have been 
providing support to the PKK. 

The evolution of the Kurdish problem has been intensifying other regional 
tensions, especially in Iran and some Arab countries. The Islamic State of 
Iran is already nervous about pan-Turkish ideologies in Azerbaijan that 
could attract Iran’s own huge Azeri population. The moves by Turkey, 
which is predominantly Sunni, to gain the upper hand in the Iraqi Kurdistan 
enclave, as well as her efforts to have influence in Azerbaijan, threaten 
Shi’i Iran, making her position awkward in the delicate regional balance of 
power. To the Arabs, Turkish, or Iranian influence in the Iragi Kurdish 
enclave constitutes an assault on pan-Arabism. The unity of Iraq still 
represents an indispensable Arab powerhouse against Turkish and Iranian 
threats. In the Arab view, it must therefore be preserved at all costs, even 
if it means Saddam Husayn continuing in power. Autonomy for the Iraqi 
Kurds would entail ousting Sunni rule in favour of the Shi’i majority. This 
would, in turn, mean an extension of Iranian influence right at the northern 
door of the Arabian oil-rich Gulf, a development unwelcome to the Arab 
Gulf States. 


Implications of the Findings 


Neither the Iraqi Kurds nor the southern Sudanese seem anywhere near 
achieving political autonomy. Both movements are inherently weak, and 
appear divided beyond reconciliation. In neither case has the development 
of national consciousness been transformed into a viable political move- 
ment. On the other hand, State opposition to autonomy is unwavering and 
receives manifest regional support, and tacit international understanding. 

Arab—Islamic culture presents itself as a formidable obstacle to autonomy. 
In Iraq, the Arab nationalist aspect of this culture takes the lead in 
combating Kurdish autonomy. In Sudan, it is the Islamic aspect of Arab- 
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Islamic culture that prevents the fruition of the objectives of southern 
Sudanese splinter groups. Army officers who applied secular laws in northern 
Sudan during the periods of 1958-64 and 1968-83, adopted Islamization 
measures in the south. This attests to the strength of the Islamic dimension 
of Arab—Islamic culture, even when secularism seems dominant. 

The issues of the southern Sudanese and Iraqi Kurds are unlikely to be 
resolved satisfactorily unless the political system in the respective countries 
becomes accountable and responsive to public needs in a multicultural 
setting. This cannot possibly take place unless major social and political 
changes occur in the region as a whole. New values that accept diversity 
and promote tolerance and compromise must take root first. The crisis of 
regime legitimacy must be solved, since shaky political élite are incapable 
of making daring moves. There is a long way to go before societal change 
can bring about consequential political change. But the first concrete steps 
must be taken, These imply understanding the nature of the problems, and 
the positions of the contending parties. The settlement of the crises in 
northern Iraq and southern Sudan may not be imminent, but the Middle 
Fast is entering a new era of peace that makes the resolution of outstanding 
minority problems unavoidable for the maintenance of regional peace. 
Among these, the issues of southern Sudan and Iraqi Kurds are of first 
priority. 


April 1995 
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The phoenixlike rise of Turkey from the ashes of the Ottoman Empire in 
the wake of the First World War was a spectacular phenomenon. Even 
more spectacular was the way the new Turkey, feeble and friendless, went 
about putting together a new order. Of course, this implied the repudiation 
of much that lay in the past; it also meant the rejection of all possibilities of 
reconciliation with Western colonialism, which had, in its moment of 
triumph, trampled upon the aspirations of the fallen. In the event Turkey 
chose to tread a truly revolutionary path. However, the choice was not 
absolutely original: it was part of a process of change that the Ottomans, 
the imperial ancestors of the Turks, had initiated in the past. The process 
culminated in the emergence of a new ideological perspective—what is 
now designated secularism. 

The first signs of the process of change began appearing with the rise of 
the consciousness of the decline of the Ottoman political power. The need 
for change dawned first on the ruling dynasty itself: the initial impulse 
came from above. However, witb the passage of time the realization of the 
need for change deepened, gradually influencing all segments of the Ottoman 
intelligentsia and all aspects of society. Of course it was change of the 
classical kind—gradual, conformist, and faithful to tradition. Every element 
of change derived its rationale from tradition, from Turkey’s historical and 
religious heritage. All manifestations of change were to appear as a part of 
tradition, not as something extraneous to it. In the ultimate analysis the 
idea of change was found to be an apology for tradition; it seemed to 
glorify, or to prove the relevance of, tradition. The process of change ran 
parallel to the historical legacy. However, it lacked a synthesis of tradition 
and change in this phase. The realization of the need for change, whatever 
its external stimuli, was essentially intrinsic in inspiration, something native to 
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the Turks.' The change that appeared precipitous or lacked the grace of 
tradition would not strike root and evolve further. Tradition signifies an 
entire historical legacy, rich and magnificent. And history, in particular its 
glorious aspect, always instils a desire to rearrange the present. 

The idea of change as it evolved in the modern phase of Ottoman history 
goes back to the eighteenth century.’ It developed as time went by and 
found expression in such landmarks as the Nizam-i Cedid, the Tanzimat, or 
the New Ottoman and Young Turk movements. These landmarks fully 
conformed to the Ottoman view of change. Indeed they were manifestations 
of a consciousness of the need for change inspired by or in tune with 
tradition. The New Ottomans and the Young Turks, the first articulate 
protagonists of change, particularly political change, in the Ottoman 
Empire, proved to be the pioneers of a revolutionary tradition; they 
believed that political change would in its turn usher in change in other 
spheres too. And in spite of their revolutionary outlook, they worked for 
constitutional change, which, they believed, accorded well with their heri- 
tage. The basis of their outlook lay in the principles of consultation and 
consensus—two essentials of Islamic polity. As the first revolutionaries of 
Turkey, they were well acquainted with their own heritage and tradition 
and responded to their native genius, their national identity. They believed 
that any change, even revolutionary change, should derive from the historical 
legacy and conform to the national ethos. To them change was a part of 
tradition, a process to enliven, to temper, and to further tradition even if it 
were to amount to a departure from tradition itself. The view ultimately 
resulted in a synthesis bearing a concept of tradition wedded to change. Of 
course the Young Turks proved to be the last exponents of this approach to 
change. The process of change in harmony with tradition seems to have 
exhausted itself at the close of the Young Turk era. With the Young Turk 
era passing into history in 1918, revolution overtook tradition as the 
trailblazer of change. 


! The contemporary Turkish mtellectual may not subscribe to this view; for, being enamoured 
of the West, he would attnbute the entre process of change to the West. He may even despise 
the native ongins of inspiration. The native source of inspiration, the mner urge, must, 
however, take precedence over the external strmuh 

? It would be historically inaccurate to name an event or a date as the precise moment of 
the beginning of change. Change is a continuous process though often mmperceptible. After all 
it was through a process of change, of adoption and rejection, that a small principality realized 
its full potential and became a mighty empire. The evolution of the Ottoman Empire 
illustrates the authenticity of the notion of change. Evolution itself denotes change In the 
present context, however, the idea of change signifies a specific trend and framework It 
bespeaks a realization that a historical process that had been in smooth progress for centunes 
scemed to stop and decline after reaching a certain point and failed to fulfil itself A change in 
the existing order was, therefore, necessary in order to revive the historical process but within 
a certain framework. The revival of the process of change or, to use the idiom in vogue, the 
beginning of reform, ın the Ottoman Empure signified a movement away from the hustoncal 
legacy. However subtle and farthful to tradition, the historical legacy still served as the 
mainstay of change. 
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We are not considering in any detail here the definitive contribution of 
the New Ottomans or the Young Turks to the promotion of a secular 
outlook which shaped the secularism of later years. The Young Turks, the 
pioneers of far-reaching ideological changes in modern Turkey, promoted 
a new outlook through religious revival and national renaissance. They 
underlined such aspects of Islam and nationalism as were free from the 
traces of orthodoxy or chauvinism and sought to promote liberal, positivist, 
and free thinking. A secular element runs through the Young Turk approach 
to Islam and nationalism which set the tone of secularism as an ideology. 
However, the Young Turks never espoused secularism as an ideology or a 
philosophy of life. They still held on to the Ottoman legacy and worked out 
their ideology within the framework of historical inheritance although they 
always left scope for further interpretation. Secularism in the Republican 
era evolved into a doctrine, an ideological pillar of Turkey, out of the hazy 
secularism of the Young Turk era. 

There lay beneath the process of change in the Ottoman Empire the 
elements of a new outlook that shaped into a doctrine in the present 
century. Historically, secularism evolved out of the intellectual movements 
which enriched the Ottoman cultural scene in the nineteenth century. The 
movements symbolized an urge for change in the Ottoman legacy. As the 
realization of the need for change expressed itself initially in theoretical 
terms, the process was particularly pronounced in the domain of ideas. 
And the domain of ideas was substantially the domain of religion. The 
realization of the need for change initiated a sort of change in the evolution 
of religious thought and set off a kind of reinterpretation of religious 
doctrines. Secularism as a doctrine thus evolved out of an approach that 
sought a new interpretation of religion. It was characteristic of that age to 
interpret change in terms of religion—to look upon change as a phenomenon 
faithful to religion. The new interpretation found Islam to be essentially in 
harmony with reason and the laws of nature. This approach was in conformity 
with a view of life which, even in its first stages, facilitated, and provided a 
rationale to, the idea of change. The Muslim intellectual élite warmed up 
to the new interpretation of Islam—lIslam as a religion in harmony with 
reason and nature—in the second half of the nineteenth century. And by 
the time the liberation movement began, this new interpretation had 
shaped into a movement. The domain of religion had been exposed to 
change. Turkish secularism thus unfolded against a backdrop which had 
fully reconciled to the idea of change. Secularism in the revolutionary era, 
too, evolved against the same historical background. 

Religion served, as it were, as an axis on which Turkish secularism 
revolved; for Turkish secularism was essentially the logical culmination, 
direct or indirect, of the movements that had to do with religion either in 
the revivalist or reformist sense. Secularism intimately entwined with reli- 
gion and seemed essentially a movement to circumscribe the supremacy of 
religion or, more precisely, of the prevailing, traditional view of religion. 
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No wonder that, in the process, secularism came to symbolize a sort of 
refutation of religion. However, secularism shied away from interfering in 
the belief-pattern of religion; it saw that religious beliefs had a bearing on 
the private life of the individual. It, therefore, confined itself to the 
temporal aspect of religion—+teligion as a mundane or material force or 
precisely as a way of life. Gradually, the idea of inherent incompatibility of 
religion and secularism gained ground and seemed to carry conviction. The 
Turkish Revolution had to contend with this apparent incompatibility in 
evolving its version of secularism. The Revolution in its allegiance to 
secularism never denied the primacy of religion in its own sphere. And the 
revolutionary intellectual, the ideologue of the Turkish Revolution, was 
careful to determine the limits or scope of religion to distinguish the secular 
from the religious. It is a fact that Turkish secularism never crossed, or 
attempted to cross the path of religion. This suggests that the Turkish 
Revolution discerned no contradiction between religion and secularism 
inasmuch as their spheres were distinctly apart. Nevertheless, this marked 
a radical departure from the view that Islam was not merely a creed, or a 
set of beliefs, but also a complete way, a coherent philosophy of life which 
could not be split or seen or applied in compartments. The apparent 
contradiction between religion and secularism seems to have arisen from 
the belief that no other ideology, religious or secular, save Islam, should be 
the supreme guide and the ultimate destiny of Muslims. 

The history of Turkish secularism betrays a gradual weakening of the 
view that Islam was a complete way of life and marks the rise of an idea 
that viewed life in distinct parts contributing in the long rum to the emergence 
of secularism as an ideology. However, this split view sowed the seeds of a 
schism that spurred revivalist movements, mainly religious, to combat 
secularism; for secularism tended to spill over or to overshadow the aspects 
which fell strictly within the scope of religion. Secularism thus seemed to 
cross the path of religion which was against the very spirit of secularism. In ` 
a sense the revivalist movements in Turkey represented a kind of revolt 
against the extremism that the idea of secularism fostered. One can recall 
the cavalier manner in which the overzealous protagonists of secularism 
treated religion. The revivalist movements seemed passive in their response, 
to begin with, but assumed an overbearing posture as they struck root and 
felt sure of themselves. The revivalist movements changed their stances’ 
according to the political climate. Perhaps this is how the exploitation of 
religion at one stage became a way of politics in Turkey. The revivalist 
movements needed political patronage for their mission, and politics sought © 
for bases of mass support, easily found in religion. Religion and politics 
found allies in each other in the face of the forbidding presence of secularism. 

The phenomenon of change was not exclusively Ottoman; it was equally 
visible in the rest of the Muslim world. Gradually it gave rise to coherent 
movements everywhere. The intellectual evolution of the world of Islam, 
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in spite of its apparent heterogeneity, had some common characteristics 
and followed the same course, arousing the world of Islam to a sense of 
common destiny. The origins of the idea of pan-Islam that possessed the 
world of Islam towards the end of the nineteenth century lay in a sense of 
common destiny. Pan-Islam as an ideology distinguished between certain 
elements, or fundamentals, conducive to Islamic unity and the features, 
distinct and incomparable, congenial to national identity. It would seem 
that pan-Islam fused together the wreconcilables. Distinct national aspir- 
ations looked secondary to a sense of common destiny in view of the 
political decline of the world of Islam on the eve of the rise of pan-Islam. 
Pan-Islam was, therefore, a symbol of common destiny rather than an 
ideology to reconcile the diverse, conflicting national aspirations of Muslims. 

Historically, the emergence of pan-Islam coincided with the rise of 
national consciousness in the world of Islam. Pan-Islam acknowledged the 
political decline of the world of Islam while national consciousness marked 
a new awakening among the Muslims. As ideologies, both pan-Islam and 
nationalism sought to check the decline of the Muslim world, one through 
the revival of Islamic identity and the other through the creation of a new 
national identity. It would be interesting to note that pan-Islam and national- 
ism as glimmers of awakening, as it were, had a common objective, a kind 
of renaissance, to facilitate the transition to modernism. Both looked back 
to history for inspiration.’ 


3 India represents a better example of pan-Islam and nationalism wedded to one another. 
Pan-Ialam and nationalism in India shared the same view of colonial rule and made common 
cause in the freedom movement. The first quarter of the twentieth century evidenced a very 
warm embrace between pan-Islam and nationalism in confronting the Britrsh rule in India 
although the two had different, even irreconcilable, origins. The hypothesis relating to the 
conformity of nationalism with Islam stimulated a discussion which warmed up when it began 
to touch upon the basic principles of Islam. The discussion tended to be rather theoretical, but 
it helped elucidate the nature of the Indian freedom movement and its relevance to pan- 
Islam It convinced the pan-Islamists that nationalism could go along with pan-Istam, and 
made it possible for them to plunge into the freedom movement. No doubt, in opposing 
British rule in India, the pan-Islamists thought ın a wider context: they were in fact seized by 
the colonial threat to the world of Islam. They felt that the collapse of colonial rule in India 
would weaken the colonial grip over the world of Islam and that nationalism would help pan- 
Islam achieve its own goal. In the event pan-Islam helped advance the cause of Indian 
freedom. Colonialism brought pan-Islam and nationalism together m India. 

However, the coming together of pan-Islam and nationaksm provoked criticism too. The 
most audible and distinct voice of dissent was that of the poet Mohammad Iqbal. Iqbal’s poem 
“Husain Ahmad” ridicules the distinguished scholar (alim) and patnot Husain Ahmad Madani 
(1879-1958) for his nationalst outlook. Husam Ahmad had proclaimed from the pulpit that 
nation derived from motherland (millet az watan ast). This, in Iqbal’s view, reflected gross 
insensitivity to the position of Prophet Mohammad and implied unbelief (bu-Lahbi). For the 
poem see Kullryat-i-Iqgbal (AHgrah, 1975), p. 691. 

Much before the Muslim intellectual hte in India started debating what constitutes a 
nation, Namik Kemal (1840-88), the great Turkish poet and revolutionary, chose for the title 
of an essay on patriotism the saying attributed to Prophet Mohammad, “Hubb-al Watan min- 
al unan” (Love of one’s country is part of the faith). The sense of patriotism, so pervasive in 
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However imperceptibly, pan-Islam contributed to a change in outlook in 
the world of Islam. It may sound paradoxical that an ideology, ostensibly 
conservative and essentially religious, should emerge as the harbinger of 
change, but it is true that the various sociopolitical, cultural, and ideological 
changes that came about in the world of Islam in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries considerably drew inspiration from pan-Islam. 
Out of the hazy changes of the early phase, a new outlook emerged which 
disturbed the stoic peace to which the world of Islam had reconciled itself. 
And this new outlook underscored aspects that were temporal and which 
lay beyond the purview of purely religious prescriptions. 

Similarly, national renaissance brought to light the secular elements in 
the historical and cultural heritage of the Turks, particularly of the pre- 
Islamic period. The researches carried out into the more remote past of the 
Turks promoted a secular outlook. National consciousness thus not only 
ushered in a national renaissance but also contributed to the rise of secular- 
ism. Nationalism, as it were, broadened the base of the Turkish identity. It 
inspired the Turks to seek the bases of their identity not only in religion but 
also in other aspects of their heritage. Such emblems of identity as language, 
culture, history, or ethnicity had earlier mattered little before religion. The 
search for new bases of identity gave secular orientation to national identity. 
However, religion is still an inseparable part of the Turkish national 
identity. The Turks have been able to merge the secular and religious 
elements together so as to give a unique character to Turkish identity: 
secular to all appearances but religious at heart. 

Turkish secularism as a doctrine originated in the national liberation 
movement. The liberation movement signified struggle against the forces 
of occupation. However, it soon shaped into a revolt against the regime of 
the Sultan-Caliph and the order it represented. It also marked the rejection 
of the ideological inheritance of the Suitanate—Caliphate. The liberation 
movement personified change, and the Sultanate—Caliphate symbolized 
tradition, a diverse and uneven heritage. However, the liberation move- 
ment was not seeking change, particularly in the political sphere, within 
the framework of tradition as the liberal, freedom movements were doing 


Namik Kemal’s thought, marks a turning point in the history of Turkish nationalism, it served 
as a source of inspiration to posterity. For the essay, see Hurriyet, 29 June 1868. 

In another essay entitled “Vatan”, Namik Kemal wrote that “hove of one’s country [kubbe 
vatan] is regarded as one of the greatest virtues and most sacred of duties by every religion, 
nation, culture, and avilization”. His love of his country led him to plead for Ottoman 
patriotism, which, ın his view, might serve as the focal point for all Ottomans irrespective of 
their race (cins) and religion (mezheb). He fimnly believed that the “difference in race and 
religion cannot cause disintegration of the country [vatan]”. For the essay, see Ibret, 23 March 
1873, reproduced in a book published by the Ataturk Culture Centre, Ankara, on the 
occasion of the 150th birth anniversary of Namık Kemal, entitled Namik Kemal (Ankara, 
1993), pp. 191-7. 
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in the Ottoman Empire. In a way, it tore off the political framework which 
it inherited although in some spheres it worked within the limits of tradi- 
tion. This characteristic sets apart the liberation movement from the other 
movements for change in the Ottoman Empire. The liberation movement, 
from the start, gave the impression of being a struggle between the forces 
of change and stagnation, resurgence and decline, progress and reaction, in 
brief, between the secular élan and religious “inertia”. 

The concept of national will (milli irade) served as the driving force, the 
very soul of the liberation movement. The liberation movement affected a 
tone reminiscent of a mass movement, as if the voice of the movement was 
the voice of the people. The use of the term “national will” also suggested a 
subconscious desire to see the liberation movement as a mass movement. 
The concept of national will soon gave rise to the idea of national sovereignty. 
The idea of rational sovereignty, the political expression of the national 
will, was essentially a secular concept. It was in sharp contrast with the 
concept of urnmet, the basis of the Ottoman-Muslim concept of sovereignty. 
The idea of national sovereignty implied a democratic political order based 
on the will of the people, to wit, a people’s revolution (halk inkilabi). It 
also implied a perception of the revolution as a growing phenomenon to 
identify, to buttress, to revise, and, if need be, to reverse the process of 
change. It was, if we may say so, a liberal concept of revolution. Although 
this sounds like a contradiction in terms, it tends to dissipate the air of 
omnipotence and omniscience which generally surrounds a revolution. 

National will as a concept, in virtue of its limitless scope, could function 
without the sanction of a dogma to justify change, buttressing secularization 
in the process. In reality, however, it proved to be the handmaiden of the 
ruling élite, the sole mouthpiece of national will. The will of the people, 
though still subject to the will of the ruling élite, marked a step towards 
secularism; for it flowed from the political need of the hour, not from any 
religious dogma. The idea of the will of the people thus hastened the 
process of secularization. In the event, secularism proved to be the most 
enduring legacy of the liberation movement and left its mark on the 
changes that followed. Whether the will of the people was always ascertained 
or sought for democratically in determining their destiny is a different 
matter altogether. . 

The inception of the national liberation movement constitutes a water- 
shed in the history of change in Turkey. With the coming of the liberation 
movement there began a new stream of thought which had secular attributes. 
From the very beginning the movement ignored the Ottoman heritage, 
especially its ideological aspect, and followed a new mode of thinking. It 
sought to evolve a distinct ideology of its own which can be called the 
Turkish ideology. However, true to its sense of realism it consciously used 
elements of the Ottoman heritage that offered many precedents of a 
secular character. Likewise, there was a marked continuity in its pattern of 
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thought which harmonized with the Ottoman past—a pointer to the relev- 
ance of tradition for the process of change, however iconoclastic the 
change might at first appear. 

Following its conclusive victory over the forces of colonialism and con- 
servatism the liberation movement introduced the historic, revolutionary 
changes which, defined together, constitute the Turkish Revolution. The 
Revolution proceeded on secular lines and later adopted secularism as a 
doctrine. There was a touch of pragmatism in the Turkish approach to 
secularism. Secularism armed the Turkish Revolution with an ideological 
rationale and gave it the necessary élan to abolish the sacred symbols 
revered as the insignia of the Turkish—Muslim identity. Allowing some 
scope for philosophical speculation in historical studies, it can be said that 
in abolishing those symbols the Turkish Revolution did not act from any 
love of secularism as such or from any commitment to secularism as a 
doctrine pure and simple. Philosophy for the sake of philosophy or merely 
as an exercise in speculation was wholly alien to the ethos of the Turkish 
Revolution. Concretism was inherent in the Turkish Revolution. In fact it 
was an earthly outlook which inspired the Turkish Revolution to efface the 
traditional symbols of identity and evolve new symbols that were externally 
and intrinsically temporal. Meanwhile, secularism emerged as the most 
prominent symbol of the new order. While the other symbols provided 
forms to the Revolution, secularism served as the very soul of the Revolu- 
tion. The Revolution pursued its objectives with a rare firmness. There 
was, besides, a logical coherence in its adherence to its objectives. It 
spared neither institutions nor ideologies to promote secularism. 

Historical phenomena unfold a distinct identity and coin a specific 
phraseology of their own. The Turkish Revolution too ventured forth in 
search of originality from its inception. It arose from a sense of mission and 
consciousness of an identity distinct and original from all similar phenom- 
ena of the past. In the process it chose to define itself in catchy and 
somewhat hyperbolic phrases. Perhaps this was natural, for the various 
concepts were not yet clear: clarity of ideas brings forth precision in 
expression. However, soon the Revolution left its initial rhetoric behind 
and evolved its own precise terminology. It thus adopted secularism as a 
doctrine. And in course of time secularism became the symbol of the 
Revolution. In secularism the Revolution discovered its credo and sought 
to preserve it in all circumstances. 

Secularism bespeaks an outlook that ere religion and politics as 
mutually exclusive: neither was allowed to cross the other’s path. At the 
same time secularism never emerged as an alternative to religion. All that 
it did was to proclaim that politics would not play with religion, which is an 
object of the most intimate, tender sentiment of the people, ánd that 
religion would shun all politics, which is an expression of the harder, 
extrinsic realities of life. In the final analysis secularism provided an 
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instrument for freeing religion from the domination of any particular group 
or institution. On this view it was broadly in harmony with the spirit of 
Islam inasmuch as there was no priesthood or church in Islam. However, 
this implied reducing religion to a matter of personal belief and disregarding it 
as a complete way of life, a guide from the cradle to the grave which 
prescribed the smallest details and even offered glimpses of the life here- 
after. Consequently those who were orthodox in religious matters shrank 
from the spectre of a private, personal, and even shrivelled religion: it 
alarmed them as they had been reared on a vision which began and ended 
with religion. They viewed secularism as an assault on religion itself. 
Religion and secularism appeared antagonistic, exclusive phenomena. 
However, one has to distinguish between reality and appearance. 

In the process secularism arose as the most remarkable and the most 
enduring postulate of the Turkish Revolution and made its revolutionary 
character to stand out as nothing else. The changes manifested a bias 
against religion and had an unsettling impact, especially on institutions 
historically identified with religion. Secularism insulated the temporal from 
the religious as if the two were mutually exclusive. And as an agent of 
change secularism was the very antithesis of religion. This fostered the 
illusion that secularism had replaced Islam or was seeking to efface the 
foundations of Islam in Turkey. In fact, however, what secularism had 
done was to unfold or validate a concept of religion that was just ethereal 
or which was free from the material embellishments and which essentially 
derived from the religious outlook of the Turkish Revolution.‘ The religious 
outlook of the Turkish Revolution laid bare a true image of secularism and 
its place in the process of change. This outlook envisaged direct communion 
between God and the believer, suggesting that everybody could go through 
religious experience in his own way—an outlook that tended to reduce 
religion merely to a matter of faith. Gradually, this too sharpened the 
difference between reality and appearance. However, Turkish secularism, 
as part of the process of change, drew inspiration from the religious 
outlook of the Turkish Revolution. 

In spite of its stern, aggressive exterior and overt antitraditionalism, 
Turkish secularism owed much to the contemporary ethos, which was pre- 
eminently religious. Further, in striking at the institutions popularly identi- 
fied with religion, it sought to establish the primacy of the individual in 
-religious matters and to liberate him from the intermediaries, be they 
persons or institutions. This necessarily meant such measures as the ban on 


* Falih Rifki Atay (Çankaya, vol. 2, p. 413) views Islam in isolation from its Shanah (laws). 
“Rehgion 1s a matter of faith [vicdan]. Islam is the rational leaven in Turkish consciousness. 
However, religion es faith is one thing, and the Shariah holding up and freezing the social 
conditions and [other] worldly things in the state of the seventh century is another thing 
altogether”. 
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the dervis orders, the abolition of the office of Seyhidislam and its para- 
phernalia and ultimately the abolition of the Caliphate. The thrust was 
invariably to deliver religion from the shackles of organization. 

Turkish secularism regarded religious consciousness as a collective 
phenomenon associated with some institutions and sought to change its 
basis by abolishing those institutions. However, religious consciousness in 
Islam was not merely collective; its particular or individual expressions 
were by no means rare or sporadic. Indeed all expressions of religious 
consciousness as a collective phenomenon originated in individual inspir- 
ation. Islam itself, as a revealed religion, exemplified this fact. In promoting 
such consciousness the Turkish Revolution was actually identifying a parti- 
cular element that had so far been submerged and raising it as the sole basis 
of such consciousness. However, in the ultimate analysis, secularism fell 
short of ushering in lasting change in the complection of religious conscious- 
ness. The rise of revivalist movements from time to time reasserts the 
collectivity of religious consciousness. 

The Turkish Revolution dared to encroach upon the essentials of religion 
to assert its own supremacy. The attempt, though abortive, to give a 
national colour to the religion of the Turks involved the essentials of 
Islam.* This should not, however, be viewed as an attempt to dislodge 
Islam or to inscribe a Turkish version of Islam. It was part of the new 
religious outlook which the Revolution was trying to inculcate in the 
common man. This new outlook did bear traces of secularism, for it 
emphasized the catholicity of religion and played down its dogmas. The 
distinction between religious dogmatism and religious universalism promoted 
humanism, which was essentially a secular idea. 

The Turkish Revolution gave up the approach which sought to bring 
about a synthesis of tradition and modernism, of the ideological hentage 
and contemporary thought. The approach had appeared too radical to the 
conservative critics of the Revolution, and too gradual to the zealous 
partisans of the Revolution. Although it was a distinguishing feature of the 


* The measures to give a national colour to Islam m Turkey were clearly attempts at an 
Islamic Reformaton that were reminiscent of the Lutheran Reformation. The measures, a 
part of the movement to present religion as a phenomenon easily understood and followed or 
accessible to the masses in their own language, promoted a secular outlook, however unwittingly. 
They constituted a sort of revolt against certain well-ingrained practices albeit in a religious 
garb They also suggested that the Revolution would go to any length to bring about a new 


order. For example, the changeover from Arabic to Turkish m calling the faithful to prayer 


(ezan) was a reflection of nationalism, not Islamic reformation or well-studied secularism. It 
showed bow anxious the leaders of the Revolution were to establish the pnmacy of rational 
criteria in the interpretation of religious fundamentals, ever held sacred and inviolable. 
However, they were realistic enough to stop half way: they deaisted from taking matters to 
their logical end. The measures, truc to the logic of their process, would have gone against the 
spirit of secularism by encroaching upon the beliefs of the people and their freedom to order 
their inner lives as they chose. 
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New Ottoman and Young Turk ideologies, it had perforce to give way to a 
national outlook which in the event reduced the ambivalence of the early 
phase of the Revolution. In a way it signified a break with the Ottoman 
ideological heritage which informed such diverse patterns of thought as 
pan-Ottomanism, pan-Turanism, pan-Turkism, and pan-Islam. And the 
Turkish Revolution displayed a singular, a neutral dynamism in opting for 
“contemporary civilization” as its destiny amidst the colourful but often 
confusing pageant of ideas. This seemed in harmony with a concept of 
change that called for a review of change itself to keep up the rhythm of the 
Revolution. A secular strain distinguishes the idea of contemporary civil- 
ization from the idea that identified civilization with religion. This tended 
to give the Turkish Revolution a broad context, a universal horizon not 
inhibited with religious or national confines. The Turkish Revolution aspired 
for a place in the sun as part of the universal humanism in subscribing to a 
secular view of civilization. In the process religion too picked up or assimi- 
lated certain characteristics inherent in secularism. Secularism drove reli- 
gion, though not expressly, nearer to universal humanism. 

The idea of contemporary civilization‘—precisely neither eastern nor 
western but universal—seems to have been a natural corollary of an 
exalted view of national identity, an offshoot of national consciousness. 
The national ego found expression in phrases like “biz bize benzeriz” (“we 
resemble ourselves”). A keen sense of history surcharged with nostalgia 
for past glory underlies such notions and makes change a part of the 
evolution of tradition. However, contemporary civilization as an ideal lost 
much of its universalism when a segment of the intellectual élite took it for 
western civilization. It was like mistaking a part for the whole. Humanism 


* The choice of the term “muasir” or “çagdas” (in pure Turkish), which means “contem- 
porary”, seems discreet, apt, and timely The term “muasir”, a derivative of the word “asr” 
(age, century, times) owes its popularity to the Young Turk intellectual who faced the 
onerous task of keeping together the disintegrating Ottoman Empire. The Young Turk 
fostered a synthesis of diverse elements to buttress an integral, composite Ottoman identity. 
Although conscious of a distinct Turkish identity emerging from behind the cobweb of 
Ottomanism or catholicity of pan-Islam, he still looked for common, bright colours in the 
Ottoman portrait. His encyclopaedic genius found expression in the choice of a new 
terminology—tucid and comprehenstve, though occasionally ambrvalent. He made a fine 
, distinction between culture and civilization (hars and medenryet) in order not to lose sight of 
his identity. Mustafa Kemal on his part picked up the term “muasır” ın the literal sense of the 
word to shun commitment to any particular civilization, Eastern or Western. His faith in 
civilization as the ideal, the ultumate in progress, was reflected in his choice of the term. This 
facilitated the search for common values that the Turks had with universal civilization. 
However, the Kemalists were not quite meticulous about the chore of words and their 
meaning In their zeal for modernity they mistook contemporary for Western, thus adding to 
the amorphousness of the Turkish identity. For representative views on the subject see Ziya 
Gokalp, Turklesmek, Islarnlasmak, Muasiriasmak (Ankara, 1960); Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, 
Ataturkin Soylev ve Demeçleri, 3 vols (Ankara, 1959-61); and Agaoglu Ahmet, Uc Medenuyet 
(Ankara, 1928). 
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as a universal phenomenon, though reflected in its parts as well, cannot 
come to terms with narrow loyalties. Perhaps this is why Turkey still seems 
to be grouping for definitions of civilization in portraying its own identity. 

Secularism as such, though a new element in the ideological perspective 
of the Turkish Revolution, cannot be insulated from the Ottoman inherit- 
ance, which was so rich and diverse that it betrays the traces of almost 
every idea that surfaced subsequently. Ideas, however original or distinctive 
they may appear, derive inspiration from a tradition and gain ground in a 
certain mileu. Because of its unique origins, Turkish secularism manifested 
such features as set it apart from the secularism of other countries. By 
virtue of its historical antecedents which were singular and distinguishable, 
it had little in common with the secularism of other countries. Secularism 
postulates an ethos with religious diversity as its raison d’étre. In the final 
analysis it purports to harmonize religious diversity or to reconcile religious 
antagonisms by inculcating a suprareligious loyalty and to foster a sort of 
homogeneity that was spontaneous. However, there was very little need to 
be concerned about religious diversity in Turkey. The ethnic, linguistic, or 
cultural diversity too was of peripheral importance. The Ottoman legacy 
had served as a sort of balm and prevented any disorder from getting out of 
control. The Turkish Revolution thus initiated secularization in an ethos 
that was religiously homogeneous more or less; it adopted secularism as ` 
one of its basic principles only later. This would suggest that it was capable 
of furthering the process of change even without the cover of secularism. In 
the religious domain too, the process initiated in the nineteenth century 
went on and culminated in a new religious outlook in line with the aims and 
objectives of the Revolution. But then the Revolution would have ended 
with its victory on the battlefield; the political, social, cultural, and religious 
transformation that followed and bestowed an identity on the Revolution 
would not have seen the light of day. It would have been merely a political 
liberation; the mind would still have been a captive to tradition. The 
Revolution sought to liberate the mind through secularism. Above all, no 
revolution can remain a passive spectator to the process of history; it has to 
give a certain direction to history. The Turkish Revolution found in secular- 
ism the most effective medium through which to leave its imprint on 
history. Perhaps secularism would go down as the most spectacular contri- 
bution of the Turkish Revolution to Turkish history, which is often studied 
as a corollary of the process of religious development. Secularism would as 
well be marked for its positive approach to the process of change and its 
logical conclusion. Through sincere and coherent means it established itself 
and succeeded in separating religion from the State. 

The Turkish Revolution abolished symbols that had a religious signific- 
ance. It did so, not in the name of secularism, but by way of taking the first 
step towards reviving the true spint of religion. Turkish secularism can thus 
be studied as part of a religious revival. It was used as a means to sheddmg 
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the later accretions, which were, strictly or essentially, not religious but 
which were allowed to come in in the process of religious development. 
Eventually, the sharp polarity between religion and secularism, so manifest 
in the process of change, vanished. Secularism stood out as a part of the 
process and not outside it. However, it could be considered a part of the 
process only insofar as it served to orientate religion to a new outlook—an 
outlook far removed from that of the dervises, the Seyhs, the hocas, and 
the likes of them. Secularism fell upon the institutions which cared for the 
form, not for the spirit of rehgion. The Turkish Revolution looked upon 
religion, no doubt erroneously, as an organized entity outside the pale of 
political power and decided to strike at its institutional bases to brace up 
secularism. 

In an intellectual atmosphere exuding rationalism all along, there arose a 
phenomenon which seemed to be at odds with the positivism of the Turkish 
Revolution. This was the personality cult’ around Mustafa Kemal. It was 
quiet perceptible from the advent of the national liberation movement. 
The character of the liberation movement helped in building up the cult. 
Indeed the liberation movement owed much more to personalities than to 
any well-defined ideology. It was concerned with tangible realities rather 
than with mere abstract notions. This was what finally decided in favour of 
the personality cult. The secular form of the new, emerging symbols 
strengthened the personality cult. A personality cult, the ultimate in deify- 
ing admiration, is basically a secular phenomenon. 

The new phenomenon, by virtue of its secular basis, seemed to alleviate 
an ethos beset with “superstition”, “obscurantism”, “fatalism”, and “passive 
contentment”, a syndrome of mystical repose and intellectual decadence. 
It opened up new ways of refurbishing the aestheticism of Turkish culture. 


7 Even a casual look would give an idea of the adulation, spontaneous or inspired, which 
the vast contemporary literature showered on Mustafa Kemal—the Gazı, the Atatūrk, and 
the ebedi sef—and on his role as the saviour of the Turkish nation. One can even discern a 
style tending to metamorphose Mustafa Kemal into a sort of legend, a divinity. But then the 
achievements of the man, apparently past the reach of human powers in the circumstances, 
called for a befitting language. The literature, written mostly in sheer despondency that the 
failures engendered or in the exultation that the successes brought, gave rise to the personality 
cult No wonder that the Turks tended to exalt the person to the position of an ideal. Idolizing 
the man as a messiah reflected the inner sentiment of a grateful people, and they adopted a 
style that was appropriate for paying tribute to national heroes. However, the adulation was 
purely secular in inspiration: after the successful conclusion of the hberation movement 
Mustafa Kemal cared little for religious sufferance. Interestingly, secularism. often tended to 
create symbols sumilar to those ascribed to religion. The personality cult is essentially a secular 
phenomenon; for, as a symbol, it provides an alternative to the manifestations of religious 
sentiment. The mstinct for devotion In man, which usually finds expression in religion, vented 
itself in secular form in the cult of personality. 

Falih Rifki Atay writes of Mustafa Kemal’s mystical influence over the masses. Çankaya, 
vol. 2 (n.d.), p. 323. Such influence would, in its excessive or emotional expressions, resemble 
ritualistic worship and reinforce the personality cult 
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In substance however, the personality cult was a paradox; for it negated 
the very spirit of the Revolution. The Revolution was opposed to dogmatism 
of any kind; it militated against the conversion of simple notions into 
myths. To put in a different idiom, the Revolution, which protested against 
the absurd, freakish modes of worship, ended up with a mindless worship 
of its own image. Of course, traces of personality cult can be discerned, in 
some form or measure, in an ideology or a dogma. Even the purest and the 
most exacting of the monotheistic creeds find it hard to resist the lure of a 
personality cult. Of course the Turkish Revolution was not a creed or an 
abstract dogma to admit myths or legends but an earthly, secular phenom- 
enon, not susceptible to irrational beliefs or attitudes. 

No revolution is born with safeguards to frustrate its own deiffcation. 
Such deification may set in after the initial idealism has spent itself. 
However, in the process it manifests certain features which enable it in 
time to break its inherited shackles. In fact a revolution compares well with 
human existence. It is born, it blooms, and it dies. It passes through stages 
of existence and then exhausts itself. Or it is overtaken by other phenomena 
and loses its relevance. In the process it may come under the spell of 
certain personalities. These, if domineering, tend to symbolize the revolu- 
tion concerned. As a consequence, the élan vital that marks a revolution 
and its sense of destiny dissipates. In moments of weakness a revolution 
may fall for the charm of certain transient vagaries, abandoning its ideals 
and squandering its idealism. The Turkish Revolution in its heyday could 
not foresee that its ways were likely to desecrate its own spirit. The 
personality cult in Turkey, to whatever extent and in whatever form, would 
always be identified with the legacy of the Turkish Revolution. And the 
cult owed a good deal to the secular demeanour of the Turkish Revolution. 
But then, in a way, it gave Turkish culture a new life and orientation with 
the help of such media as would be unavailable in a religious milieu. 

All ideas are potential dogmas. This holds true of secularism too. Ideas 
often survive as relics of their own selves. There were moments in the 
history of secularism in Turkey when its zealous votaries went along a 
dogmatic path in search of its footprints. In their enthusiasm for the idea of 
secularism they overlooked man, the inspiration of all ideas. However, a 
sense of moderation saved the day for secularism; its relevance, absolute or 
partial, in the wake of its fiery phase was hammered home with conviction. 
Although secularism lost much of its initial thrust in the process, it never 
lost sight of its goal: a marked distinction between the religious and 
nonreligious domains. 

It would now be in order for us to review the process of secularism in the 
post-Kemalist era. Secularism reached its full bloom in a span of about two ` 
decades (1919-38), coinciding with the most active, tempestuous, and even 
devastating phase of the Turkish Revolution. It evolved its distinct profile 
in this phase. At every turn this profile served as the paradigm for assessing 
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or defining the process of secularism. Of course the ideological perspective 
of the Turkish Revolution and its diverse and even conflicting interpretations 
provided the ruling élite with a pretext for administering its own version of 
secularism. Likewise, the ideology of the Turkish Revolution came in 
handy to the socalled guardians of the Turkish Republic—the armed 
forces. The army sought for a rationale for intervention in politics. Kemalism 
could not pre-empt its retrogressive fallout. 

The stern face of secularism softened in the post-Kemalist era; it appeared 
serene—a manifestation of a sense of fulfilment. Secularism was now in the 
saddle. However, the political accomplishments brought forth a new 
awakening, a sense of introspection, which, in its turn, prompted a review 
of the whole political legacy of the immediate past. This inward quest 
resulted in a sort of reappraisal of the place of religion in a secular society, 
often described as the revival of Islam. In fact the new phenomenon 
represented not as much a revival of Islam as the realization that the State 
had been encroaching upon the domain of religion, something inconsistent 
with the religious outlook of the Turkish Revolution and the idea of 
secularism. As such the Islamic revival marked a subtle shift in the process 
- of secularism: secularism in its new version would not overshadow religion. 
This in a way suggested formal transformation of secularism as an ideology 
to respond to religion, not as an ideological adversary. A new profile of 
secularism, one that was different from what it had appeared to be in its 
formative phase, seemed to be in the offing. This in no way meant a 
reversal of the process of secularism in the post-Kemalist era. It merely 
signified that secularism would not be the same as it had been earlier. 

Secularism as a doctrine continued to enjoy pre-eminence after the 
Kemalist era too. The 1950s, a period much maligned and little understood, 
particularly showed up many landmarks in the evolution of secularism. 
These were ostensibly at odds with the perception of orthodox secularists. 
The Democrats, who ruled during the decade, were often singled out for - 
insensitivity to secularism. However, they proved in many ways to be the 
most jealous guardians of secularism. It was of course a different secular- 
ism: it was more humane and more responsive to the natural instincts of 
the masses than before in spite of its theoretical ngidity. And certainly the 
natural instincts of the masses were essentially religious in inspiration and 
expression. 

The Democrats refused to jettison secularism as they understood it even 
in the face of the most brazen provocations, generally inspired by an 
exaggerated and largely false sense of religion. Significantly, they also 
refused to toe the line of those who considered secularism an alternative to 
religion, not merely as a State ideology but also as a way of life, complete 
in itself. They saw where the rule of religion ended and where the domain 
of secularism began. They wisely steered clear of an overpowering secularism 
not tolerant of other ideologies and a religious attitude bordering on 
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obscurantism. Of course they were not very arbitrary in making the distinc- 
tion. They always regarded themselves, perhaps rightly, as the rightful 
heirs to the Kemalist legacy, a legacy sometimes wandering between religion 
and secularism. After all, Kemalist secularism marks a movement against 
an outlook which can be described, for lack of a precise term, as monasticism. 
Atatirk often spoke against ruhbaniye which begins as asceticism and 
ends in monasticism. The approach of the Democrats was that willing 
assimilation, not grudging submission, would vouch for the efficacy of 
ideas. In spite of their overt religiosity the Democrats explicitly promoted a 
taste for things mundane, a perspective that went with the Kemalist 

of secularism which struck at the very root of asceticism and otherworidliness 
and drew the Turkish mind closer to worldly things and the rugged realities 
of life. The Kemalist concept of secularism reflected, as it were, the 
rationalism of the nineteenth century, especially where religion was con- 
cerned. 

The sceptics, who had styled themselves natural heirs to the Kemalist 
legacy, and who ruled for a while after the ‘coup d'état of 27 May 1960, 
denied the Democrats their due share in the Kemalist heritage. Even so 
their secular ethos bore the imprint of the outlook of the Democrats. The 
Democrats had envisioned a kind of secularism which would be in harmony 
with the new circumstances and acceptable to the masses and which would 
take care lest it encroach upon areas outside its scope or extend its limits. 
In the event they gave religion its due by putting it ona pedestal. They also 
shaped secularism into a more representative State ideology. True, there is 
an undercurrent of religious revival in the secular style of the Democrats. 
Perhaps the Democrats found in revival of religion the necessary means of 
weaning the Turks away from the legacy of the immediate past known for 
its excessive secularism, which the masses mistook for atheism (dinsizlik). 
In the new framework of secularism the individual would be wholly free to 
pursue his creed: the State could not shackle him. Logically it followed that 
the State too would, as an instrument of governance, abide by secularism 
in word and spirit, or that it would profess no particular creed. It would, 
however, be free to promote an ideological perspective of its own. The 
individual likewise would be free to heed the call of his conscience in 
matters of faith. Secularism in its new version would inhibit the State from 
transgressing the freedom of the individual; and it would also oblige the 
individual to observe certain limits in matters of faith. The very fact of 
drawing a distinction between the religious and the secular marks a great 
change in a milieu overshadowed by a compact, indivisible view of life, 


* Ct. Ataturkiin Sòylev Ve Demeçleri, edn 2 (Ankara, 1959), vol. 2, pp. 90 and 144. 

This is what the poet Mohammad Iqbal characterized as the monastic temperament (muzay-i 
Khangah:), a sort of opium of the Muslims, which Satan perhaps wanted the Muslims to 
cultivate so that he might reign supreme. See Kulltyat-i Iqbal (Aligarh, 1975), p. 657. 
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religious in essence. The orthodox secularists,’ however, true to their 
archaic style, continued to worship the idea of mutual exclusiveness of 
religion and secularism in disregard of the notion of reciprocity of social 
phenomena. 

The Turkish masses, who are, so to say, conscious observers of the 
process of history, have shown remarkable resilience in weathering the 
storms of national life and given articulate expression to their hopes and 
frustrations whereas the intelligentsia have reconciled themselves to the 
vagaries of the changing times. As true believers in the natural flow of 
history the masses have obstinately refused to go along with the sudden 
deviations in history. They stood their ground in spite of the fearful 
convulsions that shook Turkey on 27 May 1960, 12 March 1971, and 12 
September 1980. They have fathomed the process of history better than the 
intellectual élite and taken every change at the top with serenity and 
deliberation. They are seized of the transient nature of abrupt changes. 
They are also conscious that the changes taking place above hardly touch 
the lower, the foundational, crust of society. They seem to be more 
conscious of their capacity for assimilation and of the' efficacy of the 
familiar phraseology. They firmly believe in the classical form of change— 
slow, gradual, often subtle, and, above all, faithful to their belief pattern. 
In fact it is their perception of change which has decided their approach to 
secularism. They hesitated to accept the rhetoric of secularism—as, for 
example, after the coup d’état of 27 May 1960. They took only what they 
could assimilate. Yet the outlook of the masses bears testimony to the pre- 
eminence of religion: Islam still serves as their ideology and the only 
inspiration for their thoughts and feelings in spite of their submission to 
secularism as the State ideology or as the symbol of authority. Now both 
religion and secularism present the reality of Turkish society. 

The aberrations in the historical process have led only to further segment- 
ation of the élite and the alienation of the masses. These aberrations in fact 
reflect the tensions within the intelligentsia. These barely affect the lower 
layer of society: they are designed to serve the élite. The élite, however, 
insist on presenting a popular i Image. This is a paradox that cannot simply 
be explained. In any case there has now emerged a new approach which 
tends to circumscribe the role of religion and secularism and which signifies 
a sort of synthesis of both. This synthesis can evolve only in a society which 


* The term “orthodox secularists” may sound arbitrary, but there is no other way to 


In the context of the Turkish Revolution neither seculansm nor religion can be considered 
monolithic. Secularism bears many nuances; religion too displays distinct facets in spite of its 
basic oneness. Further, secularism and religion do not mean the same to everyone. They have 
yielded a variety of interpretations. In a sense the exclusiveness of the two phenomena fades 
away, giving way to a sort of mutual borrowing. 
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cherishes religion and at the same time appreciates the practical value of 
secularism. Secularism can in its true original sense restore the coherence 
of the social fabric and foster an atmosphere congenial to the growth of 
different ideologies, the hallmark of a democratic order. Similarly, religion, 
the best repository of human values, can keep up the social poise and 
prevent secularism from straying too far in the direction of materialistic 
ostentation. 
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in victory, magnanimity; 
In peace, goodwill... 
Winston S. Churchill 


The purpose of this essay is to suggest a new structure for the American 
strategic forces in the post-Cold-War world. The election of a new gener- 
ation of American leaders and the rise of Russia from the ashes of Com- 
munism is an opportunity for change on many fronts, the most significant 
being nuclear weapons strategy. The recent START-I and START-II 
treaties were negotiated under assumptions and thinking based on the 
experience of a bipolar world. This was not necessarily bad. Nevertheless, 
the changes in the former Soviet Union, and the passing of American 
leadership to the post-World War II generation, present an opportunity for 
new thinking. As such, former Secretary of Defence, Les Aspin, initiated a 
review of US nuclear strategy in October 1993;' though that now seems 
headed for bureaucratic oblivion. 

After briefly outlining what US nuclear strategy should be in the post- 
Cold-War world, I argue that a reconfiguration of the nuclear triad is a first 
step to realizing a new strategic policy and cooperation with Russia. Next, I 
hope to show how the bureaucratic momentum for a post-START-I force 
affects the continued US planning for a post-START-II arsenal, which 
again, seems to demonstrate how strategy fits neatly into Government 
planning rather than vice versa. Following this, the weaknesses in the 
argument for keeping the triad will be shown as against the merits of a dyad 
force. 





Frank J. Miceli is a Professor of International Relations at the Union College, Kentucky, 
USA. 





' See Michael Wines, “Aspin Orders Pentagon Overhaul of Strategy on Nuclear Weapons”, 
New York Times, 30 October 1993. 
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Purpose 


Any new US strategic-force doctrine must be structured along two tracks. 
The first, and the more significant in the near future, deters an attack by 
the Russian Republic on the United States by its ability to retaliate with an 
effective counterstrike. At the same time, as the decade winds to a conclu- 
sion, it will become clearer that the security of the United States in the 
twenty-first century will be strengthened by Russian-American cooperation. 
The challenges to the United States global influence in the future will 
come, not from a disintegrating empire, but primarily from Asia, either 
witnessed through the homogeneity and well-educated societies of J apan 
and the Pacific Rim nations that have kept up a sustained economic 
growth, or seen through the autocratic society on the Chinese mainland. 
Russian-American cooperation, which would introduce a new geostrategic 
balance, could be preceded by a fundamental review of US nuclear thmking. 
Currently, it is the Russians who are sounding the sentiment for Russian— 
American cooperation as Americans are yet to see its benefits.? 

The second track of US strategic policy must minimize damage to the 
United States by strategic defences and pre-emptive destruction of any 
renegade country’s nuclear infrastructure by conventional means, should 
diplomacy and international agreements falter. If this method fails and a 
nuclear weapon is detonated on US soil, retaliation must be swift, credible, 
and nuclear, to leave no doubt in the minds of others where the United 
States stands. 

This second track of US strategic policy is léss a cause for concern in the 
short term; but as weapons proliferate, it grows in importance. The enmity 
of the world’s renegade regimes will continue to be focused on the United 
States. It is not difficult to imagine the United States being the recipient of 
the next nuclear detonation.’ 


Deterrence 


Both these tracks are based on deterrence. The Defence Department’s 
“bottom-up” review was taking a good look at what the Russians were 
contemplating. This is sound, but it should not dictate US strategic doctrine 


* Konstantin Sorokin, a Russian scholar, ctes many ouhtary and Government officials as 
advocating this. See: “Russa After the Crisis: The Nuclear Strategy Debate”, Orbis, Winter 
1994 Sergei Rogov, at the Institute for USA and Canada, in Moscow, also comes to this 
conclusion in “Russian Views of Nuclear Weapons”, in Michael J. Mazarr and Alexander T 
Lennon, cds., Toward a Nuclear Peace (New York, 1994). 

3 I believe the World Trade Tower bombing, m New York City, in the spring of 1993, was 
not masterminded by those now in jail, who are more Hke the-gang-that-couldn’t-shoot- 
straight, but rather a retaliation by Saddam Husayn to cause destruction on a grand scale 
against the Amencans. If 90, the inherent danger of a nuclear detonation 1 greatly magnified 
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considering that within Russia itself there seems to be much debate about 
the purpose of their nuclear forces.‘ US nuclear forces should not be 
oriented solely toward rogue States nor solely geared toward the Russians. 
Until Russia finds its place in the world, US strategic forces must deter 
those in Moscow, however unlikely an attack from Russia may seem. John 
R. Powers and Joseph E. Muckerman write very convincingly about US 
strategy in the post-Cold-War world, yet they believed deterrence is flawed 
as an operational strategy.’ 

Others still see deterrence as the cornerstone of life after proliferation.‘ 
This thinking seems sound. It is too difficult and demanding to construct 
different responses for different scenarios. It makes no sense to try to 
distinguish between terrorists, dictators, religious fanatics, etc., and then 
construct a separate nuclear response for each conceivable course of action. 
Deterrence works when there is the will to use conventional weapons to 
pre-empt, and the will to use nuclear weapons in retaliation, should pre- 
emption fail. 

American strategic doctrine has long held that nuclear weapons are 
needed for counterforce, war-fighting, damage-limitmg reasons. The notion 
that a country can fight and win a nuclear war, in the process partly limiting 
damage to itself, heightens tensions and threatens to undermine crisis 
stability; this is often called the paradox of deterrence. 

The dyad force proposed below replaces this strategy by preserving a 
capacity to retaliate against nuclear and military infrastructure. Such a 
strategic force, based on bombers and submarines, deters primarily through 
an ability to deliver an effective counterstrike, and secondarily by being 
able to limit damage. 


Russian Thinki 


The paradigm proposed here focusses on a strategic doctrine that views 
Russia as a State that does not base its nuclear forces as a component to its 
superpower status. Eventually the Russians will conclude, if they have not 
done so already, that their nuclear weapons need to deter more than they 
need to survive. 

If the Russian ICBMs are second-strike and deterrence oriented, as 
some of the Russian leadership proclaims,’ they have lost much of their 
utility if the United States has no ICBMs. A US strategic force equipped 


* Rogov, n. 2, p. 206-7. 
3 See John R. Powers and Joseph E. Muckerman, “Policy Bnef: Rethink the Nuclear 


Threat”, Orbis, Winter, 1994, p. 104. 

t See Seth-Cropsey, “The Only Credible Deterrent”, Foreign Affairs (New York), Spring 
1994. 

7 The Commanding General of the Strategic Rocket Forces alluded to thts in an interview 
with Ed Bradley, on television's Surty Minutes, 29 January 1995. 
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with only bombers and submarines, will eventually be seen by the Russian 
military as second-strike in nature, even with the super-accurate D-5 in the 
US submarine arsenal. In the long term, the Russians will find that their 
remaining ICBMs, whether single-warhead SS-19s, single-warhead SS-25s 
(road-mobile or fixed in silos), or a new missile, have marginal purpose as 
counterforce (or first-strike): they exist only as targets for others to attack. 

The Russian Republic is beset with a nuclear force plagued with problems." 
The political leadership, Parliament, the military, and the voice of the 
people will all have a say in Russia’s nuclear future. That is, if obsolescence 
and economic hardship do not affect Russia’s nuclear forces as they did 
their conventional forces. : 

A US nuclear force no longer bound down to ICBMs may tilt the scales 
in the Byzantine Russian politics towards less reliance on nuclear weapons. 


Step One 


The future amity between the American and Russian Governments can be 
catalysed by a change in American strategic policy. The longterm interest 
of US security and deterrence are better served by moving US strategic 
force configuration from triad to a dyad by eliminating its ICBMs completely. 
This appeared as one of the options the Clinton review of US strategic 
force policy was heading for. The START-D Treaty, eliminating landbased 
MIRVed missiles and reducing the number of warheads to a ceiling of 
3,000-3,500 for each nation within ten years, focusses the current discussion 
on the rationale for reduced levels of strategic forces, and not on configur- 
ation.’ 

The utility of the landbased leg of the US triad is gone.” It does not mesh 
with the first track of US strategic policy nor the second, that is damage 
limitation from renegade nations. 

A dyad force structure, while not a panacea for all nuclear ills, is a step 
the United States can take that not only lessens the number of targets in 
the United States, but eases the concern of the Russians. This opens a 


* Sorokin (n. 2, pp. 20-4) outlines at length the writings and statements made by Russians 
attesting to their nuclear dilemmas. 

” Many have recently written that both the United States and Russia can further reduce the 
number of warheads to 1000-1500 or less, though there is little mention of the merits of the 
triad and how this adequately maintains deterrence. For example, see McGeorge Bundy, 
William Crowe, Jr., and Sidney Drell in “Nuclear Danger”, Foreign Affairs, Spring 1993, and 
Michael J. Mazarr and Alexander T. Lennon, “How Much s Enough”, Mazarr and Lennon, 
n. 2. 

* This conclusion has also been reached by Glenn C. Buchan, wnting for a RAND 
pubhcaton, US Nuclear Strategy for the Post-Cold War Era (1994), and to some degree by 
Alton Frye, who advocates the elimination of all ballistic mrssiles, in “Zero Ballistic Missiles”, 
Foreign Policy, Fall 1992. General Charles Horner, Commander of the US Space Command, 
takes this argument one step further by saying that there 1s no utility for US nuclear forces in 
any future war, see New York Times, 16 July 1994. 
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strategic door to a US-Russian partnership, which could be turned to 
account in attaining the goals of the second track of US strategic policy. 
For example, it is in the interests of the Russian Republic that North Korea 
does not possess nuclear weapons because the Russians fear, not so much 
Kim, but the fact that the Japanese will be a step closer to the nuclear club. 
In early 1993, the head of the Russian Foreign Intelligence Service reported 
that the proliferation of weapons directly affected Russian vital interests.” 

Russian-American partnership, that incorporates the non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons as one of its tenets, would be more effective than either 
the United Nations or any other international arms control regime. The 
forces and influence arrayed against any renegade nation or terrorist group 
would be virtually insurmountable. For example, a Russian-American 
conventional air operation directed at eliminating all of Kim’s nuclear 
hardware eases the concern both in Washington and in Moscow; but more 
importantly, a joint action keeps the Chinese at bay, currently Kim’s 
benefactor. The unique alliance between the United States and the Soviet 
Union during World War II is a historical precedent of such partnership. 

Any Russian-American partnership must evolve gradually.” As it 
evolves, US security should still focus on the Russian arsenal. A START- 
driven approach to arms reduction and the war-fighting, damage-limiting 
strategy sufficed during the bipolar years, but neither will bode well for the 
future. There is more to fear from stumbling into war—as happened in 
World War I with the consequent unnecessary and unstoppable mobiliz- 
ations—than getting embroiled in a war through a failure to demonstrate 
strength through armaments, as happened in World War II. 


Nothing New 


An overview of the force levels of the START treaties, as shown below, 
helps to clarify the reasoning that led to START-I. It highlights how 
strategy is often formulated to neatly fit into Government decisionmaking 
rather than vice versa. The triad seems destined to survive as the US 
Defence Department’s “bottom-up” review headed for extinction.” 

It may seem redundant here to review the outdated START-I, but what 
I am trying to demonstrate is how bureaucratic momentum and Cold War 
thinking from START-I carried over and affected START-IL, specifically 
how the START-I rules are shaping the ICBM and bomber forces today. 
Tables 1 and 2 show how the START rules would have allowed the United 
States to have exactly 6,000 accountable warheads. 


" Sorokin, n. 2, p. 31. 

2 The full scope of such partnership would have ramfications in diplomatic, political, and 
further mulitary ties A change in strategic doctrine is only a beginning 

 Wilham Perry, as Deputy Secretary of Defence, on 10 June 1993, stated to a Senate 
Committee on Governmental Affairs that a fully credible US force must have a range of 
capabilites and that the triad meets these requirements. 
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Though a little tedious, the downloading rules for ICBMs clarify this.“ 
These rules appear as if they were specifically intended to allow the United 
States to download the Minuteman II to one warhead, thus diminishing 
the need for a new single-warhead ICBM and fitting with a force of exactly 
6,000 accountable warheads, the START-I limit. Again, note Table 2." 

The January 1993 agreement caused no changes in US Minuteman II 
planning. There was planning for 500 single-warhead Minuteman IIIs after 
START-I and there remains planning for 500 single-warhead Minuteman 
MIs after the START-I and there remains planning for 500 single-warhead 
Minuteman IIIs after the START-I] summit. 

In June 1992, the United States should have offered to eliminate all 
landbased missiles (MIRVed or not). There is no question that the United 
States is a safer place with 3,000 or so Russian warheads aimed in this 
direction, rather than 9,000 or so, but an opportunity was missed. The 
United States ought to have traded all its ICBMs for further cuts in Russian 
ICBMs, again relying on the dyad for deterrence. This offered a better 
chance of reducing an entire class of weapons. 

The post-START-II bomber forces are also a carryover of START-I 
planning. Penetrating bombers generally carry 12 to 16 bombs and short- 
range attack missiles. Under START-I counting rules their entire weapon 
load would have counted as just one weapon. The loadings of ALCM- 
carrying bombers were also discounted. The first 150 US bombers of this 
type would have been equipped with 10 ALCMs. Each additional bomber 
would have counted as carrying the number of ALCMs for which it is 
actually equipped; the United States could not have exceeded 20 ALCMs 
per bomber.* 

The United States submitted to the former Soviets, as required by 
START-I, that they possessed 57 B-52Gs, as counted by the 10-ALCM 
rule, and 31 B-52Gs, as counted with the maximum load (see Table 1). The 
latter would have been converted or eliminated from the force, because 
eliminating 372 warheads, and then totalling against the ICBM and SLBM 


= Rule 1: Neither side could have downloaded by more than an aggregate number of 1,250 

warheads. Rule 2: The United States could have specifically downloaded the Minuteman MI, 
plus a maximum of two other missiles. The former Soviets could have also downloaded the 
SS-N-18, plus a maximum of two other missiles. Rule 3: The maximum download per missle 
was 500 warheads, excluding Minuteman II and SS-N-18. Rule 4: Neither party could have 
downloeded more than four warhcads per missile. 
_ P The United States, according to START-I, could have downloaded 1,000 Minuteman I 
warheads and replaced the lower yields with higher yields. The re-entry vehicle platform of 
the Minuteman III would have been destroyed and replaced with a new vehicle platform had 
this missile been reduced by either one or two warheads. Again according to START-I, the 
downloading of the MX from ten to eight warheads did not require a new vehicle platform. 
Thus, the United States could have downloaded 1,200 warheads (1,000 on Minuteman II and 
200 on the MX), remaining within the 1,250 aggregate limit. There was no specific limit to 
downloading the Minuteman MI. 

* The START Treaty, pp 5-6. 
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under reductions would make for exactly 6,000 warheads remaining. Again, 
more bang for the buck, so to say. The declared 31 B-52Gs seemed a 
perfect target for elimination since they must be counted in excess of the 
10-ALCM rule anyway. Thus, bureaucratic momentum is one reason why 
the B-52Gs ended their nuclear missions in 1993. The twenty or so that 
remain for conventional missions would be retired by the end of 1994 even 
though the airframes and other key structural components of the B-52Gs 
had reached only half their life expectancy. It may also be said to the US 
Air Force’s credit, that it is re-evaluating the worthiness of the B-52Gs 
because of the neverending problems of the B-1B (see Table 3). 
































Table 3 
Post-Cold War Force 
SSBNs 
Number Missiles/ Total Warheads/ Warheads . Class 
SSBN Launchers Missile 
Trident I (C-4) 08 24 96 4 768 OH 
Trident N (D-5) 10 24 120 . >`4 960 OH 
Total 18 216 1728 
Bombers* 
Number Warheads 
B-52G 
with 12 weapons 90 1080 
B-52H 
B-1B with 12 weapons 45 0540 
B-2 with 10 weapons 15 0150 
1770 
Total 3498 





Note: * Decreasing the number of warheads per plane would increase the number of planes, 
which has certain advantages. 


Triad Rationale 


Some argue that the logic for continuing the triad in a post-Cold War world 
is the potential vulnerability of the SLBM force.” They note that a small 
number of US submarines can be tracked by active sonar once they leave 
port, though the Soviets never did this. Second, they note, SSBNs are not a 


" Bundy et al. argue this point in n. 9, pp. 3-5. 
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good option for launching limited attacks because it is easy to find the 
position of the submarine once it fires, thus jeopardizing its survival.” 
Submarines are incapable of limited nuclear operations (LNOs); this 
necessitates that they be used for massive strikes only. In the post-Cold 
War world, however, there is no longer need for such a first-strike. A 
further justification for a triad is that there could be a Russian technological 
breakthrough in ASW or an American technical failure in SLBM launchings; 
hence we better place our eggs in as many baskets as possible. 

William Perry argues similarly that the strength of the triad comes from 
the fact that it places “insurmountable difficulties for the foreign adversary”. 
A variety of technological challenges presented by the triad would make it 
impossible for the Soviets to disarm the United States, hence the gains to 
the Soviets from attacking would have been less than if they had not 
attacked. The merit of this argument must, however, be balanced with the 
gains made from a dyad force. The US nuclear doctrine has demonstrated 
far too often that the triad and nuclear strategy have been the derivative 
byproduct of technology and Government planning rather than vice versa.” 


Dyad Rationale 


The United States should amend its doctrine from a war-fighting capability 
to a force that is perceived by the Russians as second strike in nature. This 
it can do by eliminating what remains of the Minuteman II and MX 
missiles, plus dismantling the Minuteman [I (instead of downloading the 
warheads from three to one, which is the intended plan following START- 
II). In the bargain, it would erase the “use’em or lose ‘em” paradox that is 
inherent to these ICBMs. Washington does not need to base the size of its 
landbased ballistic missiles on the size of a Russian ICBM arsenal. It is 
doubtful that the Russians, over the next decade, will completely dismantle 
their ICBMs; but this need not restrict US strategic planning. 
Changeover to a dyad also better adjusts to the effects the fracturing of 
the Soviet empire has on future security concerns of the United States. 
Then President George Bush declared in October 1991 that the United 
States would unilaterally remove most tactical nuclear warheads from 
Europe. This pronouncement was, in part, giving the former Soviets a 
chance to rid themselves of tactical nuclear forces so that they did not 
become parts of arsenals of independent republics. This worked, to Ukraine’s 
regret, and to the satisfaction of everyone else. The elimination of US 


u In the same interview with Ed bradley, on the television programme Sixty Minutes, n. 7, 
the Commander of the Russian Strategic Rocket forces damed that the Russians have the 
ability to locate US submarines at sea. The credibility of his assertion may, however, be open 
to debate. 

» Perry, n. 13, p. 7. 

* For example, Alton Frye (n. 10, p. 4), stresses this concept. 
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landbased missiles continues this logic. This US action gives certain ele- 
ments within the military and political leadership circles in the Russian 
Republic the necessary room to reciprocate, especially with the SS-18s and 
the SS-248 not on Russian soil. Russian nuclear policy seems to be, at best, 
in transition, and at worst, in confusion. Key decisions affecting Russia’s 
secunty are currently being debated. A US dyad may tilt the scales towards 
those in Russia who argue for minimal reliance on nuclear weapons. . 

The utility of weapons in the hands of near-bankrupt republics is 
marginal, but their possession by separate republics is cause for concern. 
Recent treaties with Belarus and Kazakhistan republics committing them 
to accept the START Treaty are a step in the right direction, but the 
outcome with Ukraine is less certain (even though it has committed itself, 
again, to their eventual elimination).” Ukraine seems to be playing hard- 
ball politics with the status of its missiles. Independent Ukraine has no 
need for strategic forces, especially if there are no offensive landbased 
missiles aimed at it. Ukraine is not keeping its nuclear weapons primarily 
to deter Russian dominance but rather to tap into the US treasury. Ukraine’s 
security and independence are best maintained through a loose federation 
with Russia. Evidently, the: Ukrainians themselves realize this, witness 
their readily joining the CIS, and the electoral victory of Leonid Kuchma 
as President, who advocates closer cooperation with Russia. 

There is incentive for Ukraine to follow the dismantling lead of the 
United States. Ukraine has as much use for ICBMs as any other former 
East European country. That is, none. If the United States gets rid of its 
remaining 500 Minuteman II missiles, Ukraine is boxed in. Its missiles 
become destabilizing to its own and its neighbours’ existence. Russia can 
exert greater pressure on Ukraine than can Washington. 


The Renegades 


That the United States emerged as the world’s leading influence is less an 
enigma than how the American people and Government will confront the 
challenge of renegade States. The leadership, or its lack, demonstrated by 
the United States, affects the course of action of many countries. If the 
United States devalues its nuclear arsenal via elimination of its ICBMs, 
then Beijing, New Delhi, Islamabad, Kiev, etc., would be more inclined to 
follow suit, especially if the American resolve is shown in the effort to stop 
renegade nations from entering into the nuclear club.” The “terrorists, 
crooks, and crazies”? should view the US nuclear arsenal as designed not 


* R W. Apple Jr , “Ukraine Grves in on Surrendering Nuclear Arms”, New York Times, 
11 January 1994. 

2 Ted Galen Carpenter makes a sumilar argument in “Closing The Nuclear Umbrella”, 
Foreign Affairs, April 1994, p 12 

” Glenn Buchan’s use of this term (n 10, p. 28) to define what I have been calling renegade 
nations or outlaws seems more apt. 
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so much with the Russians in mind, but rather as a force that is structured 

to deter and retaliate against any nation or group. This demonstrates more 
of a credible will, in the eyes of the “terrorists, crooks, and crazies”, to use 
these weapons. This is true not so much because of the capabilities of the 
different legs of a US nuclear force; the United States could retaliate 
against any renegade nation with bombers, whether or not it had ICBMs. 
But what does change is the perception of the US nuclear force. 


Verification 


Deterrence based on submarines and bombers, with its strong second- 
strike capability, plus START verification rules are deterrent against a 
Russian first-strike. The verification procedures in the initial START 
Treaty, and the fact that the Russian Republic has finally agreed to 
dismantling a bulk of its most potent missiles following the START-II 
agreement, are concessions that enable the United States to rethink its 
doctrine. A review of some of the verification procedures is presented to 
support the notion that a dyad force, plus START-I verification, adequately 
deters. The “bolt from the blue” becomes far more difficult logistically and 
operationally. 

The Treaty’s verification provisions call for access to ballistic missile 
flight test telemetry, extensive cooperation measures, data exchange, 
mobile ICBM production monitoring, and onsite inspection. This will 
make Russia’s behaviour more structured, observable, and accessible. 
Bombers and submarines would have enough lead time to go on alert and 
move out of ports, respectively. The 500 single-warhead Minuteman IIIs, 
that remain following START-II, no longer add to the equation. 

The verification procedures also will rely on operational constraints, 
including the restrictions on the deployment of heavy bombers and mobile 
missiles to specific areas, and limiting the scope, frequency, and duration 
of mobile missile dispersal. With verification procedures that permit the 
United States to virtually monitor the Russians’ missile mobility, there is 
less need for a decapitating-first-strike. The absence of strict verification 
procedures on submarines enhances the utility of this leg of the US triad, 
minimizing the need for ICBMs.” 

Perhaps, the most viable verification measure is the inability of the cash- 
starved Russian Republic to pay immediate attention to its strategic arsenal. 


Conclusion 


Reconfiguring the US nuclear forces from a triad to a dyad makes these 
strategic weapons an instrument of strategy rather than strategy finding a 


* For a more thorough discussion on vernfication and operational constraints of START-I, 
especially on bombers and basing, see Strategic Survey 1990-1991, published by the Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies, London, May 1991, pp 251-54 and Strategic Survey 
1989-1990, ISS, May 1990, pp. 194-201. 
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role for these weapons. As the Russian Republic evolves, its doctrine for 
its strategic forces must also change. Independent Ukraine, Belarus, and 
Kazakhstan have no need for strategic forces, especially if there are no 
offensive landbased missiles aimed at them. If independent republics control 
their ICBMs there is incentive for all republics to follow the dismantling 
lead of the United States. If the United States unilaterally moves to a dyad 
there is also incentive for the Russian Republic to dismantle ICBMs not on 
its soil while it still has some control over these weapons. 

Relying on a strategic force equipped with only bombers and submarines 
has three objectives. First, the reconfiguration of its strategic forces permits 
the United States to modify its doctrine, with priority to a second-strike 
scenario, thus breaking the “paradox of deterrence”. If the Russian ICBMs 
are counterforce oriented, as some claim, they lose most of their stated 
utility as the number of US targets declines dramatically. If their ICBMs 
are second-strike oriented, as others claim, the republics of Belarus, 
Kazakhstan, and especially Ukraine will eventually realize that their own 
landbased strategic forces have no strategic purpose or mission, and are 
inherently destabilizing in more pluralized societies. The United States has 
no need to target a denuclearized country. 

Second, Russian-American cooperation can be preceded by and based 
upon a change in US strategic thinking. The geostrategic gains are just 
beginning to be understood. The weak Russian Republic needs to divert its 
attention to rebuilding its society. 

Lastly, the United States must face the reality of proliferation. Diplomacy 
and the United Nations will work up to a point, but an American—Russian 
alliance would array a greater set of forces against any renegade nation. 
Deterring the “Kims” and “Saddams” can be achieved if the costs to 
themselves outweigh any gain that they may receive from such a destructive 
course of action. 
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Nordic-Baltic Security 


Arne Olav Brundtland and Don M. Srider, eds. Nordic-Baltic Security: An 
International Perspective. Washington, DC: Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, 1994. Copublished with the Norwegian Institute 
of International Affairs, Oslo. Paperback. Pp. viii + 131. $16.95. 


This collection of well-documented essays ranges between vision and reality 
on the issues of security of Europe, and specifically security in its northern 
and Baltic regions. The issues of NATO and EU expansion are discussed 
withm the framework of the vision of economic and security interdependence 
with reference to the Visegréd-4 group as a reality and the vision of 
Visegrad-7 (Baltic States) which could not be part of the NATO expansion 
with regard to Poland, Hungary, Czech Republic, and Slovakia. 

This volume discusses the issues of security in order to look at these 
processes at the theoretical and the practical levels. In the words of the 
writer from Estonia the issue of security “is an acutely tangible concern 
here and now” (p. 57) and not a theoretical concern. The issues raised by 
him are related to the limitations to the visions of cooperation with regard 
to Russia’s concept of “near abroad”. 

From the German point of view the region needs to be handled with 
sensitivity in relation to the Russo-Ukrainian nuclear relations and the 
issue of development of Kalinin and St. Petersburg as an autonomous 
economic region of Russia to ensure future security concerns. For Hubel, 
the region can have economic growth by avoiding dangers exemplified by 
Chernobyl. This it can do by closing down nuclear power plants and by 
encouraging conventional power plants of gas and oil. 

Articulating the democratic Russian perspective Oznobistchev, from the 
Institute of USA and Canada, Moscow holds that if handled carefully the 
Russian foreign policy can avoid the pitfalls of traditional dominance in the 
near abroad and create conditions for a new interdependence. 

All the contributions of the volume show a common concern about the 
unpredictability of Russian foreign policy for the realization of the vision of 
US-European security and political community. 


Centre for Political Studies, ~ RAKESH GUPTA 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi 
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International Aviation 


Baldev Raj Nayar. The State and International Aviation in India: Perform- 
ance and Policy on the Eve of Aviation Globalization. New Delhi: 
Manohar, 1994. Pp. x + 349. Rs 350.00. 


The author of this book is Professor of Political Science at McGill University, 
Canada. He‘has long been interested in the study of international politics. 
He says that he became interested in writing this book because of the 
“increased integration of the world economy” (also called economic global- 
ization). 

According to the author, his book represents the first full-length study of 
the subject. He has toured India, met a number of people in the field of 
aviation, made a study of the history of aviation in India, and examined 
various sources of aviation research. 

The book comprises eight chapters. Chapter 1 deals with aviation 
bilateralism: Chapter 2, with airlines management before the arrival of 
J.R.D. Tata; Chapter 3, with the post-Tata period; Chapter 4, with air 
routes; Chapter 5, with equipment; Chapter 6, with staff structure and 
efficiency; Chapter 7, with the question of restructuring aviation during the 
present period of liberalization, privatization, and airline integration; and 
Chapter 8, with crisis and change. 

The author must be congratulated on this timely study on a subject of 
much interest and concern in India today. Liberalization and globalization 
in the field of aviation involve active interest and participation by other 
countries, including Canada. With his knowledge of international politics 
and political economy, the author is well equipped to examine the policies 
that have introduced changes of a drastic kind in the field of aviation. 
There is at present a keen debate on how to readjust the international 
system in civil aviation so as to meet the demands of a new global economic 
order. The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), etc., have examined the 
issue of market forces affecting policies in international aviation. The 
ICAO even held a symposium on the subject in 1992 and an international 
conference in 1994 to chalk out a new path for states in aviation relations. 
In particular, multilateral policies are having an important bearing on 
bilateral relations, which have shaped aviation relations so far. 

The author first examines the bilateral approach for securing traffic 
rights and market profitability for the national airlines of India. He compares 
Statistics on India’s national carriers with those of foreign airlines. He feels 
that India has been in the forefront in opposing policies for multilateral 
liberalism and in pleading for bilateral politics based on “fair and equal 
Opportunity”. 

The author sketches the management of Air India during the time when 
J.R.D. Tata was Chairman. He feels that Air India has faced competition 
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from other advanced airlines and yet done well. He also commends the 
pioneering role of J.R.D. Tata, whom he rightly calls a visionary. 

For some time in the post-Tata period—say, up to the 1970s—Air India 
held a delicate balance as between enterprise autonomy and Government 
control. Thereafter it came under increasing bureaucratic control. 

The author next examines the organization of air routes and notes that 
routeg are obtained by negotiation with the Governments concerned. He 
also throws light on the way equipment and staff are used in the manage- 
ment of air routes. He says that there is a resource constraint in getting 
airlines equipments such as spare parts. The decline in Air India’s share 
during the 1980s was due to lack of increase in aircraft capacity. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the problem of the discontent obtaining 
among the staff, as well as efficiency. It is a useful study. The author is ` 
convinced that Air India has highly skilled staff and that the management 
too is highly competent. He also agrees that Air India has its own training 
programme. At the same time he focusses upon the indiscipline and 
activism obtaining among the staff. He says (p. 208): “Intermittent disruptive 
activity by one category of staff or another has become a key feature of 
staff behaviour”. 

Yet another topic discussed in the book is the question of liberalization, 
privatization, and airline integration. The present is marked by an open- 
sky policy, deregulation, and air-taxi operations. It is a transition period, 
says the author—transition from a command economy to a market economy. 

In the concluding chapter the author says that the present is not only a 
period of transition in Indian aviation but one of crisis too. Air India has 
lowered the market share of traffic. The author compares the regime of 
shipping, which is marketbased to the aviation regime, which is authority 
based. According to him, the crisis in aviation has arisen from within; it is 
not due to external forces. It is due to Air India’s lack of capacity that it 
cannot have a major share of the market. The author feels that State policy 
should ensure protection of the rights of Air India as against those of 
foreign carriers. He also approves of the policies adopted under the Narasimha 
Rao Government for fleet renewal. He commends the small and hesitant 
steps taken towards privatization and the decision to proceed with airline 
integration (p. 323). 

The book should be of great interest to the aviation world, especially to 
those who are engaged in shaping a new regime of aviation both in the 
airlines and in the Government. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, S. BHATT 
International Law and Economics, ` 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Relations Between the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Alex Pravda, ed. The End of the Outer Empire: Soviet-East European 
Relations in Transition, 1985-1990. London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1992; and London: Sage Publications, 1992. Pp. x 
+ 238. £37.50. 


Mikhail Gorbachev’s tenure at the helm of affairs in the Soviet Union 
(1985-91) was remarkable for more than one reason. He took bold measures, 
popularly known as Perestroika and Glasnost, to bring about systemic 
changes and to make socialism more responsive to peoplé’s wishes, though 
some hold him responsible for the collapse of Communism and the breakup 
of the country. Among his various initiatives, the new political thinking for 
the worid was aimed at radically altering the existing stereotyped thinking 
of perceiving world developments in terms of the Cold War. 

This fundamental shift in Soviet foreign policy had a major impact on its 
relations with the six East European countries. Gorbachev sought to alter 
the nature of the relationship, based on domination and force, into a more 
equitable, just, and lasting relationship. His primary aim was to rid the 
systems in East Europe of their Stalinist legacy and to make them more 
open, tolerant, and responsive to people’s wishes and needs. At no point 
did Gorbachev intend to preside over the collapse of Socialism and of 
Soviet influence in East Europe. That, however, was not to be. Once the 
momentum for change gathered speed, Gorbachev was unable to control 
the events in East Europe, which finally culminated in the collapse of 
Socialism and the disintegration of the bloc. 

An attempt to examine Gorbachev’s policy and perspectives on East 
Europe is the main focus of this excellent study. It is a collection of nine 
essays by a group of well-known scholars, mostly from Britain, who have 
analyzed the various aspects of Soviet relations with the six East European 
countries. Out of the nine essays four have taken a broad overview of this 
relationship, while the remaining essays have focussed on bilateral relations. 
It is not clear, however, why in the countrybased studies Bulgaria has been 
omitted. The concluding essay has dealt with the developments in the post- 
revolution year, 1990. 

The opening essay on “Soviet Policy Towards Eastern Europe” by Alex 
Pravda is neatly argued and balanced. In tracing the evolution of Gorbachev’s 
policy, the author has placed equal emphasis on the Soviet motivation for 
new political thinking in East Europe, and the reaction of leaders in East 
Europe to these policies. Poland and Hungary were receptive to Gorbachev’s 
new political thinking, while the leaders in German Democratic Republic 
and Czechoslovakia considered that Perestroika was irrelevant. The essay 
on “Military Relations” by Jonathan Eyal is comprehensive. The author 
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has traced the attempt by Gorbachev to change the foundations of Soviet 
military relations with these countries. Soviet policy was aimed at revitaliz- 
ing the Warsaw Pact. Soviet preference was to evolve a new improved 
mechanism for military cooperation. In this context, Gorbachev even 
accepted that the strategic interests of the East European countries and 
those of the Soviet Union were not identical. At the same time a defensive 
military doctrine was also enunciated in the hope of creating a more 
cohesive and a durable pact. The Soviet moves, however, led to rising 
expectations in East Europe, which finally led to the dissolution of the 
Pact. 

The essays dealing with countrybased relations have been analysed in 
depth by the respective authors. The focus of these essays is on the East 
European perspective. While examining the relations attention has also 
been paid to the regional and international contexts of the relationship. 
The concluding essay, “Giving up Illusions and Unravelling Ties: 1990” by 
Jonathan Eyal describes in detail the momentous developments that unfolded 
after the fall of the Berlin Wall. In the author’s opinion, in this period the 
Soviet Union had no policy towards this region. This was because, in the 
words of the author, “By adopting this approach, Moscow at least made 
sure that its disengagement from the region was honourable” (p. 205). In 
consequence, the Soviet Union was merely reacting to the developments, 
which it was unable to control. It began with the demand of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from their territones. 
This was followed by the demand for German reunification, dissolution of 
the Warsaw Pact, (CMEA), the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
etc. During this period Soviet concern was to localize the anti-Soviet 
feeling in East Europe and to safeguard its interests, especially security 
concerns. Just when the Soviet Union was learning to adapt to this situ- 
ation, tumultuous developments once again took place. This time they 
shook the Soviet Union; and the rest is history. 


School of International Studies, NIRMALA JOSHI 


Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi 


British Policy Towards Malaysia 


Archana Sharma. British Policy Towards Malaysia, 1957-1967. New Delhi 
Radiant Publishers, 1993. Pp. xx + 97. Rs 155.00. 


The book under review is an analysis of British policy towards Malaysia 
between 1957 and 1967. It seeks to examine British foreign policy within 
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the context of the declining role of Britain ın the changing international 
balance of power after World War II. The book is an outcome of a doctoral 
research project and bears the stamp of a research-oriented study. 

In the first two chapters, “The Search for a Perspective” and “The 
Background”, the author has sought to justify the need for a fresh detailed 
study of the decade under survey. She examines the prevailing approaches 
which have been generally used for study within the categories of paternal- 
ism, defence and security, foreign-policy and diplomacy, and Malaysian 
nationalism. In her view all these approaches are somewhat inadequate in 
arriving at the full picture. The approaches suffer from the limitation of 
being abstract, and of a distorted time scale. The need is for a perspective 
which moves away from a unilateral approach, whether British or Malaysian, 
and takes full account of the deeper and more enduring strengths and 
weaknesses of British imperial colonial tradition in Malaya. With this in 
mind the author emphasizes the historical method with an emphasis on 
internal coherence: She emphasizes the detailed interconnection between 
the broader and narrower contexts of Anglo-Malay relations. 

When Britain granted independence to Malaya in 1957, it had already 
lost much of its imperial status and been divested of major colonies such as 
India. The inevitability of decolonization, however, also had to reckon 
with the realpolitik of Britain’s needs to maintain a continued presence in 
the East of Suez area. Apart from security interests, Britain also had vital 
financial needs in the area as Malaya was a major dollar earner for Britain 
due to its rich supply of raw material. Diametrically opposing pulls of 
decolonization and disengagement and the need for a continued presence 
in the area are seen within the overall changing position of Britain from an 
Empire to a mere State. The author, through a survey of British documents 
points out that though Britain was bowing to the fate of decolonization, 
nostalgia for the imperial past lingered on, with the desire to play a 
bigpower role in the area East of Suez. This attempt to somehow link all 
these factors within the “end of empire” psychosis is interesting but forms 
the weakest part of the book. It is cursory in treatment and not explored 
fully to show how, if at all, it was a factor that shaped British policy 
towards Malaysia in this decade. Is one to understand that having lost its 
major colonies, Britain wanted to retain a presence wherever it could? 
How seriously should this factor be considered when placed along with the 
vital financial security needs and the need for maintaining an armed 
presence in the area during the time of the Communist insurgency? This is 
not clearly brought out. 

The author has sought to justify the relevance of her approach within 
principal theories of international politics such as (a) power theory; (b) 
theories which relate foreign policy to tensions inherent in democratic 
societies; (c) theories which lay emphasis on nationalism and (d) theories 
which emphasize the primacy of economic over political considerations. In 
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dispensing with these as limited she validates the historical method. The 
theoretical framework within which this is sought to be examined is simplis- 
tic and seems to be a mere exercise rather than a serious attempt at 
formulating a theoretical perspective. This is a serious flaw in the present- 
ation which adopts a “historical method” and in trying to justify it gets into 
areas which are very cursorily dealt with. 

The author has used unpublished Government records and public records 
of the British Government, Command publications, Parliamentary debates, 
and also conducted some interviews. It is an interesting attempt at viewing 
the changing nature of British policy towards Malaysia within the wider 
context of “end of empire” but it is limited in its approach. At the end of 
the study, our understanding of the basic postulates determining British 
policy towards Malaysia remains same. 


Principal KIRAN DATAR 
Miranda House 
University of Delhi 


Sri Lanka’s Ethnic Crisis 


S.D. Muni. Pangs of Proximity: India and Sri Lanka’s Ethnic Crisis. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications (and the International Peace Research Insti- 
tute, Oslo), 1993. Pp. 259. Rs 295.00. 


With the escalation of ethnic conflict in different parts of the world, social 
scientists are increasingly turning their attention to theorizing intergroup 
conflicts and strategies of conflict resolution. In this context, an interesting 
question arises—to what extent can a neighbouring country contribute to 
problemsolving? The involvement of a neighbouring country can take the 
‘form of (a) mediation, (b) arbitration, and (c) direct involvement—political 
or military or a combination of both. 

The book under review, written by one of India’s leading South Asia 
specialists, analyses India’s response to the tumultuous developments in 
the Island Republic in the backdrop of India’s policy towards neighbouring 
countries since the attainment of Independence. Cogently argued on the 
basis of a variety of primary and secondary sources and detailed interviews 
with several dramatis personae, and lucidly written, the book should be 
read by all those interested in India’s relations with its South Asian neigh- 
bours. 

Sri Lanka, as the author points out, is not the first example of Indian 
involvement in the domestic affairs of a neighbouring country nor will it be 
the last, as is evident from India’s spontaneous response to President 
Gayoom’s request for military assistance in November 1987 to put down 
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the attempted coup in Maldives by Tamil mercenaries from Sri Lanka. As 
examples, the author cites the bold initiative taken by Jawaharlal Nehru to 
mobilize the support of Commonwealth countries to render assistance to 
the U Nu government in Burma; New Delhi’s consistent support to the 
Indonesian Republic against Dutch military assaults; New Delhi’s initial 
support to Monarchy in Nepal against Rana’s despotism and later support 
to the democratic movements against absolutist monarchy; New Delhi’s 
suggestion to the Chinese Government for autonomy in Tibet and provision 
of asylum to Tibetan refugees; support to the liberation movement in East 
Pakistan leading to the emergence of Bangladesh; and military assistance 
to the Sirimavo Bandaranaike government to contain the first JVP revolt. 

The six chapters provide an exhaustive analysis of Indian interests and 
concerns in Sri Lanka; the Indian response to the unfolding ethnic crisis; 
the factors that led to the conclusion of India-Sri Lanka Agreement of July 
1987; an evaluation of the role of Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) and 
a summing up which contains interesting theoretical formulations to issues 
relating to peacekeeping and conflict resolution. The author has also 
included important documents as appendices which enhance the academic 
quality of the book. 

On the controversial India-Sri Lanka Accord, it must be stated that 
India’s interests would have been best served if the Accord had been 
signed between Colombo and various Tamil groups. The Indian commit- 
ment to the Accord could have been incorporated in the Exchange of 
Letters. Consultations with the Tamils were done hurriedly, with absolutely 
no assurance of their willing compliance. In the end, the mediator became 
the key actor and finally the villain. Concluded without Tamil participation ` 
and Sinhalis consensus, the Accord itself became a source of discord in Sri 
Lanka. Thus, the IPKF, which was expected to protect the Tamils against 
the onslaughts of the Sri Lankan Army, became embroiled in a conflict 
with the LTTE. The ultimate result was Premadasa-LTTE negotiations. 
The limited convergence of interests to get the IPKF out of Sri Lanka did 
not last long. In a shortsighted move, but with dangerous implications, 
President Premadasa provided considerable weapons and money to the 
LTTE which was then “gasping for breath” as a result of IPKF offensive. 
As expected, the LTTE once again proved intransigent and the Second 
Eelam War began. 

While the Indian involvement in Sri Lanka’s ethnic conflict provides 
ample testimony to what the author calls the “pangs of proximity”, the long 
distance which separates Sri Lanka from the United States and China did 
not provide any enchantment either. India’s mediatory role and the IPKF 
operations are pointers to the inherently limited role that an external 
power can play to resolve the domestic conflict of a neighbouring country. 
At the same time, attempts made by Colombo to internationalize the 
dispute and encourage the involvement of external powers is an example of 
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cutting one’s nose in order to spite one’s face. When the moment of 
reckoning came in June-July 1987, no external power even lifted a finger 
against India. The author quotes President Jayewardene regarding China’s 
policy towards Sri Lanka: “They were good friends and gave us military 
equipments, guns, etc., at reasonable terms. But what could they do? I 
could not ask them to start a border war in the north to keep the Indians 
busy. Even if I had, I doubt if they would have done [so].” 


Centre for South and V. SURYANARAYAN 
Southeast Asian Studies, 
University of Madras 


A History of China 


M.L. Gupta. A Short History of China since Ancient Times till 1992. New 
Delhi: Reliance Publishing House, 1994. Pp. xiv + 664. Rs 695.00/ 
$139.00. 


Any attempt by an Indian author to write a textbook of Chinese history is 
to be welcomed, especially in view of the paucity of usable Indian text- 
books, forcing teachers of Chinese history and politics to rely almost 
wholly on Western textbooks. The book under review, however, is a 
textbook that should never have been written. Not only does it violate 
every tenet of textbook-wniting; it is also a monument to appalling research, 
incomprehensible writing, and a singular combination of facts masquerading 
as knowledge. 

The author offers a garbled justification of sorts. He claims to have 
attempted the present work out of “his love of attitude of Chinese towards 
life and its problems in practical mindedness [sic], learning truth from facts 
and the rich and fertile philosophy of her greatest thinker and philosopher, 
Confucius”. His admiration for the practical thrust of Chinese philosophy 
and the Chinese attitude rests apparently on the Chinese policy of summarily 
ordering persons involved in prostitution before a firing squad: “Ever since 
then”, the author notes, “my interest in the communist rule began to 
enhance [sic] by leaps and bounds”. The evidence and the conclusion 
drawn are dire portents of what is to follow. 

If at all the author’s enthusiasm enlightens us, it is on how not to write a 
textbook. Drawing from this book alone one could list a series of rules. 
The first rule, and in this case the most necessary one, is to deliver what 
one has promised. The author violates this rule at the outset by writing a 
book of 664 pages. Strictly the book is a history only in parts. Starting from 
the assumption that he is going to tell us all that is worth knowing about 
- China, the author begins with a chapter on China’s geography based 
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entirely on a China Knowledge series textbook published by Beijing. No 
other source is cited; no other, presumably consulted. Nowhere does the 
author refer to perspectives on China’s geography that provide insights 
into the development of society and the economy in ancient China, or into 
the history and contemporary problems and successes of China. An account 
of the ancient history of China begins with a reference to Herodotus and 
his scientific/rational approach to the writing of history, and a promise to 
adhere to the norms set by him. No sooner is the promise made than it is 
broken. In the account that follows it 1s impossible to assess where fable 
ends and history begins. A particularly overwhelming example of this is the 
author’s description of the first recorded historical period in China lasting 
five centuries: 


As peer [sic] handing down of stories, opinions, practices from earlier to 
later generations, the Xia dynasty was the first Chinese dynasty that 
ruled a State. Yu, the Great King of Xia, was succeeded by Hisson Qi, 
and his descendants. This dynasty, viz., Xia terminated with [sic] its last 
monarch, Jie. It was overthrown by the Shang dynasty. 


Sifting desperately through an almost incomprehensible chapter entitled 
“China’s Discovery by the Western World”, one comes across a dim 
outline of the main events of China’s relations with the Western powers in 
the nineteenth century. While the author stays on course, that is about all 
that one can say of his discussion—as, for example, in his account of the 
West’s newfound interest in China at the end of the eighteenth century: 


Coming out of this new approach for [sic] China was the result of the 
factor in [sic] Europe of the nation-state heading to maturity. It was 
closely connected with political technology. Political technology was 
now inclusive of scientific inventions .. . . If it is now said that politics 
was inclusive of economics, it will not be unfair, and another name of 
politics will in brief course of time come to be known as colonialism. In 
other words, Economics came to occupy an important place. 


The author’s pretensions to logic and analysis break down rapidly under 
the strain of providing reasons for the hostility between China and the 
Western Powers at Canton. He says: 


The strange state of affairs around this trade, the posture or feeling of 
foreign uncivilized people in return for the Chinese believers in lower 
form of religion had produced in 1839 a turning point of danger of 
dreadful ratio and comparative size in the connections between Great 
Britain and China. 
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But the enumeration of the reasons for the failure of the Revolution of 
1911 demands a complete suspension of reason: the reader may emerge 
from it only at the risk of giving up or compromising deeply held assumptions 
about the form and content of scholarly work. 

If factual errors, meagre research, and almost completely incomprehen- 
sible writing are hallmarks of the book under review, the author’s meandering 
style, which includes an interminable and totally unnecessary narration of 
China’s relations with its neighbours in the nineteenth century, the Bolshevik 
Revolution, and the establishment of the Soviet Union, further destroys 
whatever thematic unity the book may yet claim to possess. 

As a textbook the book under review does not present a synthesis of the 
research already available on the area. Nor does it present new and 
different perspectives and insights into a well-traversed area. The author 
reveals an ambition that falls far short of his ability and erudition. Enthusiasm 
for a subject alone is not sufficient reason to embark on such a work. 


Centre for East Asian Studies, MADHU BHALLA 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


International Monetary System 


Peter B. Kenan, Francesco Papadia and Fabrizio Saccomanni, eds, The 
International Monetary System. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994. Proceedings of a Conference Organized by the Banca 
d'Italia. Paperback. Pp. xvi + 349. $19.95. 


An edited volume is difficult to review. For it consists of contributions with 
varying approaches and tools of analysis. To put it into a coherent review 
of the subject is thus not easy. Fortunately, the present work, a collection 
of papers from a seminar, does not pose this problem. The topic has been 
treated ably and systematically. 

The international monetary system has been functioning since 1971 with 
extremely limited international coordination. The issues of cooperation 
among countries regarding exchange rate management, liquidity creation, 
and helping the developing countries in handling the international monetary 
system have all moved from the domain of the International Monetary 
Fund to informal intergovernmental groupings like G-7 countries and 
bilateral coordination. This had led Rinaldo Ossolay, in whose honour the 
seminar was held, to describe the international monetary system as a “non- 
system” based on a single rule that each country should keep its own house 
in order and leave the economic and monetary relations among nations to 
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the “magic of the market-place”. The purpose of the seminar was to 
examine three main issues: (a) international liquidity, (b) exchange rates, 
and (c) an international framework for national economic policies. In 
addition to the papers presented on these issues, there are chapters discussing 
an overview of the issues, retrospect, and prospect. 

In retrospect, we have an excellent presentation on international monetary 
issues of the Bretton Woods era by J.J. Polak, the eminent economist who 
had continuously worked with the IMF. He emphasizes that international 
monetary cooperation had been excessively preoccupied with creating 
liquidity. The “liquidity shortage”, according to him, was “a norm-problem”, 
while the more important issue of adjustment got secondary treatment. 

In a brilliant analysis John Williamson discusses the rise and fall of the 
concept of international liquidity. After tracing the emergence of the 
concept and the role of the SDR in solving the liquidity problem, he finds 
that there is no future for SDR from the point of view of developed 
countries. For them, the strategic importance of reserves has declined after 
they adopted floating exchange rates. Further, according to him, “the 
advent of capital mobility is even more fundamental” in undermining the 
idea that reserves can play a strategic role in permitting international 
management of the system. The creditworthy developed countries can 
draw on funds from the market any time. 

Williamson recognizes, however, that this does not apply to most develop- 
ing countries. These countries have to export more in real terms and may 
have to borrow on costly terms; and possibly some developing countries 
cannot borrow on any terms. “In effect, the poor countries have to provide 
reverse aid to the rich in order to build up a prudent level of international 
liquidity.” He makes a case for resuming SDR allocation to remedy this 
injustice. 

This understanding of SDRs and liquidity creation is not totally accepted 
by the other contributors. Rainer S. Masera argues that the availability of 
market-directed resources in fact made many Governments run huge 
imbalances without necessary adjustments. He also identifies problems 
created by private resources, especially the derivatives. In his view, a 
discussion of the reserves question must take into account these problems 
as well. 

In an outstanding discussion of Williamson’s paper, Robert A. Mundwell 
argues that the concept of global liquidity lost its importance as a policy 
tool under flexible exchange rates. Nevertheless, he disagrees with William- 
son on the role of capital mobility and reserves issues on many counts. He 
sees a number of constraints to capital mobility supplying reserves. 
Repayment is an issue not to be overlooked. 

Mundwell rejects the idea that SDRs should be created to redress 
injustice to developing countries. SDRs’ link with developing countries, in 
his view, sends wrong signals to them. Andrew Crocketts reviews the 
entire history of reserves and liquidity. 
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Undoubtedly, these essays and discussions provide a critical examination 
of the liquidity issue. But they all fail in one respect: there is no detailed 
discussion of the developing countries’ need for reserves. In fact, the whole 
approach is to treat developing countries as having problems and oppor- 
tunities similar to the developed countries. One would not totally agree 
with this approach. | 

The third section of the book is devoted to the exchange rate problem. 
Since the final collapse of the Bretton Woods system of fixed exchange 
rates in 1973, when the fixed exchange rate as defined by the IMF was 
abandoned, economic thinkers and policy formulators have been examining 
appropriate exchange rate policies to be followed. While emphasis on the 
role of the market in determining exchange rate is all pervasive, there is 
considerable concern about the effects of uncontrolled exchange rate 
movements on national economies, especially the volatile exchange rate 
movements under the impact of speculative financial flows. 

Peter B. Kenen has rightly raised the issue of the importance of exchange 
rate management. On the basis ot the understanding provided by more 
realistic models he finds that no regime worked very well in a world of 
imperfect policies and imperfect foresight. While he concedes, rightly, that 
exchange rate is a price and markets are better than Governments at 
setting and altering prices, he concludes that exchange rate is nearly unique 
and may be too important to be left to market forces. He gives three major 
reasons for this: (a) exchange rate hikes wage rate and affects many other 
prices; (b) exchange rate responds to nominal shocks; and (c) variation in 
expectations can also cause problems since exchange rate is an asset price 
based on inadequate private information. 

The papers in the next section, dealing with the international framework 
for national policies, are not satisfactory. Moris Goldstein does attempt to 
analyse the coordination of economic policies, especially of G-7. As in the 
introduction, the authors argue that international monetary cooperation is 
swinging between two worlds, one of “despair” and the other of “satisfac- 
tion”, with the less structured system prevailing. The papers in a way tend 
to argue that there is “satisfaction” rather than “despair” in the present 
functioning, something that is hard to accept. 

Regardless of the approaches, the book is extremely stimulating, well 
written, and well coordinated in presenting the discussion on major issues 
of the international monetary system. Students of the subject will benefit 
immensely from this volume. 


Centre of International Politics, SUMITRA CHISHTI 
Organization and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Nonalignment 


P.A.N. Murthy and B.K. Shrivastava, eds, Neutrality and Non-Alignment 
in the 1990s. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1991. Pp. xii + 127. 
Rs 125.00. 


There is a tendency among the leaders of the nonaligned countries to 
defend the policy of nonalignment and its validity in unequivocal terms. 
This tendency is also to be found, by and large, among scholars and writers 
of the Third World. It is in evidence in the book under review too. The 
novelty of this book, however, is the inclusion of the European neutrals in 
its analysis. It evaluates the challenges and opportunities faced by the 
European neutrals as well as by the nonaligned countries in the 1990s. 

In the period since the Cold War both the neutrals and the nonaligned 
have had to adjust themselves to the new situation of international politics 
and economics. What type of adjustment would they possibly make? What 
are the challenges they are facing and what opportunities do they visualize? 
Have neutrality and nonalignment become obsolete? A team of Austrian 
scholars discuss these and other related questions with their Indian counter- 
parts in this book. The four main themes they discuss are: (a) the nature of 
the changed political and economic scenario of the world; (b) the effects of 
these worldwide changes on the neutrals and the nonaligned; (c) the 
response of the neutrals and the nonaligned to these changes; and (d) the 
concerns of the neutrals and the nonaligned in the changed world of the 
1990s and the steps taken by them to deal with these concerns. 

All contributors, Austrian and Indian, discuss these themes in a lucid 
manner. They also make a clear distinction between neutrality and non- 
alignment. They claim with one voice that neutrality and nonalignment are 
still relevant despite the end of the Cold War, bloc politics, and bipolarity. 
A major drawback of the book, however, is that the editors have made no 
attempt to deduce and define the exact role of neutrality and nonalignment 
in the 1990s. 

Hanspeter Neuhold envisages a decreasing role for the European neutrals 
as the traditional bridgebuilders (p. 22): “For in a more cooperative 
international climate, East and West may prefer to settle their differences 
of opinion directly, without the help of third parties”. On the one hand, 
neutrality does not allow them to take part in economic integration “beyond a 
fairly [sic] low threshold of interdependence”; on the other, nonparticipation 
entails economic disadvantages. That is why Austria has sought membership 
of the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) on the specific condition that its 
neutral policy should be protected. The European neutrals, says Georg 
Winckler, are reformulating their positions towards economic integration. 
Trade unions in Sweden and Switzerland are indecisive while Austrian 
labour favours integration. According to Winckler, there are economic 
disadvantages as well as net gains to the neutrals in their EC membership. 
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H.S. Chopra observes that it would be wrong on the part of NAM to 
believe that “West Europe would itself become the source of industrial 
development of the non-aligned countries just because it is in accord with 
the principle of equity” (p. 55). Owing to disunity in NAM, there is little 
hope of its achieving a New International Economic Order. “Regional 
integration” and “regional collective self-reliance” on the lines of the 
European Union are the only answers. 

M.S. Rajan sadly concludes that intra-NAM conflicts are likely to continue 
in future as well. NAM would not intervene to halt them. All that it can do 
is to appeal to its member countries to halt them (p. 71). 

In the opinion of K.P. Misra, NAM should work more vigorously 
towards liquidation of economic imperialism and promotion of economic 
growth and play a greater role in achieving the longterm objectives of a 
peaceful world environment and democratization of international relations. 
P.K. Das concludes that the main threat to the nonaligned countries of 
Asia lies in instability, conflict, and consumerism (p. 89): “Both Communism 
and consumerism are destructive of indigenous cultures in South Asia”. He 
says that India would decide to side with the indigenous idea systems. This, 
however, seems to be mere wishful thinking. 

S.S. Mehta says that the nonaligned countries will be called upon to 
meet the challenges of perpetual shortage of domestic savings and the 
persistent trend towards external disequilibrium. An economic breakthrough 
is impossible for the nonaligned countries without the help of the North. 
The major challenge before NAM is to elicit the requisite response from 
the North. 

B.S. Chimni highlights the role played by the nonaligned countries in 
getting the UN General Assembly in 1989 to pass a resolution “declaring 
the 1990s the United Nations Decade of International Law” (p. 109). He 
discusses the following four concerns of the nonaligned countries: (a) 
peaceful settlement of disputes; (b) greater use of the World Court; (c) 
progressive development and codification of international law; and (d) 
public education in international law. 

Mere assertion that nonalignment is still very relevant cannot actually 
make it relevant. We must accept that the relevance of nonalignment has 
been considerably eroded. The acid test les in changing the course of 
world events in the coming years, in influencing the rich, developed countries 
of the North in favour of the New International Economic Order, and in 
democratizing the United Nations by enlarging the membership of the 
Security Council (as demanded by the 112-member NAM at its Eleventh 
Summit held at Cartagena, Colombia, in October 1995). Can nonalignment 
do all that? One wonders. 


Postgraduate Department of Political Science, VINAY KUMAR MALHOTRA 
Gandhi Memorial National College, 
Ambala 
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Yahya R. Kamalipour, ed. The U.S. Media and the Middle East: Image and 
Perception. Foreword by George Gerbner. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1995. Contributions to the Study of Mass Media and Com- 
munications. Pp. xxii + 242. $59.95. 


This is a readable account of the Middle East as projected by the American 
media. Eighteen qualified academics working in different American uni- 
versities present their contributions. Eight of them have their origins in 
Asia (including the Middle East). In the very brief introduction the editor 
says: 


The American public often has very little knowledge of the Middle East. 
Henoe the constant barrage of disasters, coups, uprisings, conflicts, 
[and] terrorist activities reported routinely by the U.S. media, [which] 
fosters a gross misimpression of the Middle Eastern peoples and cultures. 


The Middle East is in fact one of the most misunderstood and misperceived 
regions in the world—primarily because of oil and Islam. Although the 
mass media has, with the help of such technological marvels as satellites, 
computers, fax machines, camcorders, and video recorders/players, now 
extended its reach virtually to every corner of the globe, there is a huge 
communication gap between the United States and the Middle East. 

The media image of the Middle East obtaining in the United States and 
elsewhere in the West has its roots largely in this misperception. Media 
reports on the Middle East go by the worldview of the Western readership. 
The presentation and analyses of the happenings in the Middle East and in 
the world of Islam are, therefore, governed by a paradigm of secularism 
and the ideological agendas of the Cold War and its aftermath. Freed from 
the inhibitions felt on account of the Communist threat, the West now 
wants to have a total monolithic view of international developments over 
which its globalizing mission under the free market casts its ominous 
shadow. Here Islam comes up as a roadblock in the way of the Western 
agenda; for, upon the whole, it has resisted westernization/modernization. 

Apart from the crisis of political legitimacy there are numerous com- 
munication and cultural barriers between Islam and the West. For most of 
the Middle Ages and during the early part of the Renaissance in Europe, 
“Islam was believed to be a demonic religion of apostasy, blasphemy, and 
obscurity” (p. 18). In time the European image of the Arabs was carried 
over to American shores. For example, the Americans interpreted the 
Bible literally—which led them to believe that the Arabs were “nomadic 
Bedouins, wily politicians, and lurking mercenaries”. 
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Every culture has its own different hierarchy of values in terms of its 
salience, but people try to defend the primary values of a culture even ata 
very high price. Needless to say that, historically, the Arabs have paid a 
heavy price. Since 1978 even the Iranians have had to pay a price as they 
too have been placed in the category of “trouble-makers” for the United 
States. 

The currency of public deliberation is news in the United States, which 
seeks above all to maintain and sustain its world power, and news is first 
and foremost a commodity that is subject to the play of market forces. The 
news style that has developed of late does aim at objectivity, not to 
improve public discourse, but increase the market potential of the inform- 
ation being provided. In the name of “the best obtainable version of the 
truth”, most American reporters are in a sense prisoners of the mechanics 
of their craft. The news coverage of foreign policy is thus particularly 
vulnerable to manipulation by élite news sources. The élite tend to agree on 
the goals, to disagree intermittently on tactics. (p. 28). 

Of all Arabs, the Palestinians constitute a classic example in the American 
media in that they are fighting for Israeli recognition, and Israel is the most 
formidable ally of the United States in the Middle East. The Palestinians 
were once faceless victims, then they took to violence, and now they speak 
of peace. This tells us as much about the nature of the Palestinians as it 
does about the nature of American media coverage. The Arab-villain 
scenario established during the period (1948-67) set the tone for the 
emergence of the Palestinian leadership. Whereas the displaced Arab 
refugees evoked sympathy, any organized Arab leadership on behalf of the 
Arab cause was seen as a threat to Israel. This conflicting image of the 
Arab as both aggressor and victim became a split image for the Palestinians 
(p. 41). Subsequently, the Palestinians gained the image of being terrorists, 
skyjackers, commandos, and guerrillas. The term fedayeen, which means 
“freedom fighters” was often used but rarely translated. Only after 1987 or 
during the intifada (“uprising”) in the West Bank and Gaza did perceptions 
change. American reporters then started painting the Palestinians as “ill- 
armed victims of Israeli truncheons and gunfire”. They also questioned the 
conventional wisdom about the Israeli-Palestinian conflict; the news reports 
started presenting a serious challenge to the predominant concept of Israel 
as a tiny democracy surrounded by hostile forces and constantly threatened 
by Palestinian terrorists (p. 62). 

By 1978 the main focus of the American media shifted from the Arab- 
Israeli conflict to the Iranian Revolution under Ayatollah Rouhollah 
Khomeini and its aftermath. Earlier the common people in America knew 
little or nothing about Iran. The Revolution came in 1978 as a big surprise 
to policymakers as well as the general public. Iran under the Shah was a 
most important client State. Seldom was the Shah described as a dictator in 
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the media. The United States trained Iran’s notorious secret police, SAVAK, 
and American advisers and technicians constituted one of the largest 
minorities in Iran. Yet not one American in a hundred knew what language 
the Iranians spoke or what the Ayatollah meant or implied. Why the 
Americans could not tell even the difference between Shi’i Islim and Sunni 
Is]im. 

During the hostage crisis the United States tried in vain to demonize 
Khomeini, who had become in the American mind a symbol of violence 
and fulfilled an important cathartic function for a frustrated US public. 
Further, anti-Iranian American films hammered home the idea that the 
Jranians were alien, barbarian, cruel, and terrifying and threatened the 
American economy. Many Americans thought that the security of the 
United States itself was in danger. Even comic portrayals of Iranians 
associated them with violence (p. 178). 

The war against Iraq from January to March 1991 was a colossal waste of 
resources and resulted in tremendous human suffering. It is estimated to 
have cost the Arab world more than 600 billion dollars. In addition to the 
destruction of Iraq and Kuwayt, thousands were killed or maimed. Millions of 
people were displaced. Nevertheless the American media unreservedly 
rejoiced in the Gulf War. They presented it as a great triumph for the 
American military and the Bush Administration. It was as though the Gulf 
War was a spectacle put up specially for the benefit of the media to prove 
the superiority of American weapon systems and to promote sales on 
behalf of the military-technological complex; to establish the United States 
as the Number One superpower and supercop of the world; to present 
George Bush as a heroic President and to prop up his Presidency; and to 
gain control over oil, petrodollars, and other aspects of the economics and 
politics of the Middle East. Only tailormade issues were raised in the 
media; other aspects of the war were just ignored. Mainstream media 
accepted and then perfected the official line. It engaged in a process of 
enemymaking through creation of verbal images that represented the 
Iraqis as less than human, thereby making it easier for the Americans to 
kill these “enemies”. Iraq’s political and economic understanding with the 
United States during the Iran-Iraq War of the 1980s was hardly ever 
mentioned. Iraq’s history and culture were treated as irrelevant. Saddam 
Husayn stood metonymically for Iraq. In no time was he branded a 
barbarian, and his “irrational” behaviour as an Arab was highlighted. The 
derisive laughter and sarcasm directed at Saddam Husayn through political 
cartoons helped the American people in accepting the killing of over a 
hundred thousand people. 

It is no exaggeration to state that political cartoonists are often among 
the greatest sinners against the Arabs. Given the tendentious history of 
American newspaper editorial cartooning, it is not surprising that cartoonists 
generally savage the racial and ethnic identities of their subjects. Biting 
cartoon humour succeeds at the expense of its victims. 
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The problem before the Arabs has less to do with the shifting images in 
the American media than the turmoil of their own resurgence. In a sense 
the Arab crisis is more internal than external. The challenge posed by the 
American media and cultural bias is only part of the Arab demand for 
change and legitimacy. Further, American television programmes tended 
to perpetuate four basic myths about Arabs: “They are all fabulously 
wealthy; they are barbaric and uncultured; they are sex-maniacs with a 
penchant for White slavery; and they revel in acts of terrorism” (p. 189). 

Of all the Middle Eastern States, Turkey is the only country to get 
“positive” coverage in the American media. Turkey comes across as a 
“coup-punctuated democracy” whose road to westernization is strewn with 
conflicts between the military’s secular mandate for westernizing the nation 
and the democratically elected Government’s efforts to cope with domestic 
instability and terrorism. The country has to choose between Europe and 
America. If it joins Europe, it may well succeed in creating a liberal 
democratic regime which respects human rights and the rule of law; for 
Europe has tended to encourage such a regime. America, on the other 
hand, has been willing to tolerate harsh dictatorships “in the interests of 
what is sometimes cynically described as stability”. This chapter of the 
book under review ts, however, addressed mainly to the American tolerance 
of the “harsh dictatorships” in Turkey and is dominated by the image of 
Turkey as a dependable ally for the West in the containment of the 
erstwhile Soviet Union. Democracy and human rights are not necessarily 
important. This was the message communicated during the Gulf crisis by 
three American magazines— Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News & World 
Report—in the course of their repetitive accounts covering a thirty-five 
year period. And the incomplete and erroneous reports only confused 
most Americans. American national interest ruled out objective analysis. 

Abbs Maalik and Krista Wiegand’s essay, “Islam and the West” is a 
masterpiece. The authors maintain (p. 202) that 


the clash of cultural components has allowed self-proclaimed experts of 
Islamic culture to validate their view that the Islamic world represents a 
polar opposite from the West. As a result, crude misunderstanding 
between the people of two substantial regions of the world has evolved, 
leading the West into a vicious circle of misperception that is difficult to 
break. 


Once a negative image of a culture is formed it tends to get rigid and 
enduring. The key problem is what we might describe as lack of cultural 
relativity which allows one to judge another culture by its standards rather 
than by Western standards. The result is obvious. It is assumed that most 
Muslims are, or will soon become, fanatics, fundamentalists, extremists, or 
militants (p. 205). Another relevant point that the authors make is that the 
Western media has forged convenient working relationships with the ruling 
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classes of most Muslim States. When information is obtained about the 
social behaviour of the masses from the secular, Westernized élite, it is 
often biased; for the ruling classes do not generally promote or support 
Islamic doctrine or revivalism. Biased portrayals of Islamic culture benefit 
the ruling classes of both the Muslim States and the sympathetic West. 

It is curious that the editor has not included any essay on the hold of 
Jewish finances on the American media; for the Jews control as much as 70 
per cent of the American media. Probably he has purposely left out the 
most sensitive issue so that he may be able to get his book published in the 
United States! The fact of the matter is that one cannot have Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. There is not a single paragraph in the 
whole book that is critical of Israel or the Jews. 

The book is nevertheless a valuable production. We compliment the 
editor on his success in highlighting a few sensitive issues that are significant in 
their own right. 


Department of Middle Eastern Studies, SURENDER BHUTANI 
University of Warsaw, 

Warsaw, 

Poland 


Indo-US Relations 


Dennis Kux. Estranged Dernocracies: India and the United States, 1941-1991. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1994. Introduction by Senator Daniel 
P. Moynihan. Pp. xxiv + 514. Rs 425.00. 


Indian and American bilateral relations, since 1947, have been character- 
ized more by antagonism rather than friendship. This is surprising as, in the 
words of a leading political scientist, Richard L. Park, “the constitution of 
the Republic of India of 1950 incorporates fundamental principles of 
political theory in the form of democratic institutions that are to be found 
in the United States Constitution”.' Yet Indo-US relations generally 
remained ambivalent. Dennis Kux, a career diplomat and a South Asian 
expert in the US State Department, in his well-researched monograph 
under review, tries to fathom why the first fifty years of Indo-US relations 
have been fraught with so many mishaps, misunderstandings, and mis- 
perceptions. His answer is that Indian and American antagonism resulted 
largely from their different worldviews. It rested on a foundation of quite 
fundamental divergences of geopolitical, economic, and ideological interests. 
This, he correctly maintains, was reflected most in their attitude towards 
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the Soviet Union. The United States was one of the major Cold War 
participants while India was one of the leaders of the nonaligned movement. 
The US leaders constantly felt threatened by an imaginary spectre of a 
world dominated by Soviet communism. The Indians neither understood 
this fear nor did they show any sympathy for such feelings. The Americans, 
on their part, did not share Indian fears of Pakistan and their passion for 
Kashmir. Herein lay the essence of Indo-American friction. 

India and the United States established diplomatic relations in 1941 
when Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai became the first Indian Agent to the 
United States and Thomas Wilson the first US Commissioner to India. 
From the beginning the Americans faced problems in their dealings with 
the Indians. Franklin D. Roosevelt, one of the most popular American 
Presidents, was reputed to be sympathetic towards Indian nationalism. Yet 
he could do very little for the Indian cause. According to the author this 
was because Roosevelt’s biggest wartime ally, Winston Churchill, was 
completely opposed to any concessions for India. Many Indian scholars 
may be sceptical about this line of argument, and contend that Roosevelt 
could have influenced Churchill had he really wanted to. But as the author 
points out, for Roosevelt winning the war was top priority and everything 
else came second, including independence for India. Thus, even when his 
own representatives like Louis Johnson and William Phillips repeatedly 
advised him to strongly support the Indian nationalist movement, Roosevelt 
could not do so. Faced with the Nazi menace, the American leadership 
could not afford a rupture in relations with the British. Even the Atlantic 
Charter had no meaning for India. “This first extended interaction between 
the United States and India foreshadowed the frustrations that would 
follow during the next five decades”. (p. 38) 

After Roosevelt’s death Harry S. Truman became the President of the 
United States. According to the author, Truman embraced Roosevelt’s 
mantle with little knowledge of foreign affairs and even less knowledge of 
Asia. It was around this time that the “uneasy alliance” between the 
United States and the Soviet Union was coming to an end. The world was 
slowly but surely divided by an iron curtain. The two former allies emerged 
as the two great antagonists. The surrender of Germany and Japan in 1945 
introduced perhaps one of the most significant periods in English history. 
The empire proved too much of a burden for the British and their Raj over 
India ground to its end. India emerged as Asia’s first fully democratic State 
and many Americans believed that close affinities would develop between 
the United States and India. Such hopes remained unfulfilled. Post-War 
United States stayed preoccupied with containing Communism. The 
Americans refused to make the kind of mistakes that Britain and France 
did with Germany during the 1930s. Nehru did not approve of the US 
policy of containing Communism and considered the preponderant power 
in the hands of two huge and mutually hostile States as an unwelcome 
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condition of international life. The Indian Government decided to stay 
aloof from both power blocs lest it slip into unprecedented ideological and 
military crisis and its leaders fashioned the policy of nonalignment which 
proved to be extremely unpopular with the Americans. 

Once the Korean War commenced, Cold War sentiments started to 
dominate the thinking among American policymakers. With China falling 
to Communism the Americans began their frantic search for allies in Asia. 
But Nehru’s India was committed to nonalignment. Nehru firmly believed 
that the war in Korea proved the essential merit of the policy of nonalign- 
ment. Thus by the end of the Truman years, “Indo-American relations had 
fallen into the pattern of chronic friction that has so perplexed observers 
over the years” (p. 89). The American search for allies in South Asia 
inadvertently began to bring them closer to Pakistan, much to Indian 
consternation. 

When Eisenhower became the President, Indo-US relations had reached 
a low point. Indians began to fear that his foreignpolicy decisions would be 
taken by John Foster Dulles, an acerbic critic of nonalignment. Also, the 
American leadership began to worry about the increasing importance of 
Krishna Menon in Indian foreign affairs. Menon was known for his leftist 
leanings. Eisenhower was unhappy about the downturn in Indo-US relations. 
Being less antagonistic towards India than Dulles he wanted to pacify 
Indian fears about the 1954 American arms deal with Pakistan. During 
Nehru’s second official visit to the United States in 1956, Eisenhower 
spread the red carpet for his welcome. By 1957 Eisenhower had deduced 
that “neutralism” was not against the American interest. This process of 
gradual warming in relations was helped along by Eisenhower’s represen- 
tatives in India. He selected outstanding personalities such as John Sherman 
Cooper and Ellsworth Bunker as ambassadors to India. The warming in 
Indo-American relations even survived a testy period in 1957 during the 
UN Security Council debate over Kashmir. Nehru was annoyed that the 
United States agreed to have Kashmir come before the Council for debate. 
The Americans were upset by Menon’s acid attack of the United States 
during the debate. Despite such problems both Nehru and Eisenhower 
persisted in their efforts to preserve congenial relations. Two years later 
the American President himself enjoyed an extraordinarily successful visit 
to New Delhi. Before the completion of Eisenhower’s second term, “Indo- 
U.S. relations were increasingly cordial”. 

During Kennedy’s three years in the White House, the American leader- 
ship placed a lot of emphasis on relations with India. Kennedy made a 
massive commitment of economic assistance to India. Even Nehru’s dis- 
appointing third visit to the United States and the Indian occupation of 
Goa did not change things drastically. When China attacked India in 1962, 
Kennedy responded quickly with US military aid. Indo-US relations reached 
an all-time high. Taking advantage of Nehru’s conciliatory mood discussions 
were arranged between India and Pakistan over Kashmir. Before these 
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talks could even start Pakistan upset the apple cart by anfeuncing its 
agreement with Communist China regarding border delimitation. The- 
talks dragged on for five months with no concrete results. The American 
initiative for solving the Kashmir problem proved unpopular in both India 
and Pakistan. Kennedy failed to create a permanent edifice of better Indo- 
US relations. This, according to the author, was because of Kennedy’s 
misguided efforts over Kashmir. What Kennedy hoped was to “somehow 
achieve closer ties with India without shattering the alliance links with 
Pakistan” (p. 218). In the process, Kennedy neither managed to solve the 
Kashmir problem nor did he win the Indian friendship. 

An year after Kennedy’s assassination Nehru died, never recovering 
from the blow delivered by the Chinese. Lal Bahadur Shastri, who became 
the Prime Minister for a short while, unlike Nehru, was less interested in 
foreign affairs. Yet during his tenure India was embroiled in a major war 
with Pakistan. President Johnson placed an embargo against aid to both 
India and Pakistan. This hurt the Indiah sentiments especially at a time 
when it was evident that contrary to Eisenhower’s promise, Pakistan was 
using American arms against India. This war was an important milestone in 
Indo-US affairs, the author maintains. Washington’s response portrayed 
that in effect it was walking away from South Asia. The author, however, 
has little to say about Washington’s refusal to stop Pakistan’s use of 
American arms against India, even though fully aware of it. He could have 
at least mentioned the debates that took place between different factions 
within the US Government over this issue. 

After Shastri’s death Indira Gandhi established a warm rapport with 
President Johnson, but this proved evanescent. Soon there were criticisms 
about Indira wooing the West at the cost of Indian interest. The devaluation 
of the rupee hurt Indian sentiments and when Johnson’s “ship-to-mouth” 
policy backfired, Indira became vocal in her criticism of the American 
stance in Vietnam. Indo-US relations took a precipitous downturn. Nixon’s 
White House years did not improve matters. Even though famous for his 
otherwise courageous foreignpolicy decisions, Richard Nixon, the author 
believes, could never shed his pre-Presidential reservations about India. 
Among all South Asian countries Nixon preferred to improve American 
relations with Pakistan. When India went to the aid of the East Pakistanis 
Nixon further alienated the Indians by condemning this action. Although 
the author is critical of Nixon’s policies he correctly states that Nixon could 
have done little else because he was actively seeking Islamabad’s support 
for a breakthrough with the Chinese. In any event, very few in India 
mourned Nixon’s ignominious departure. 

Jimmy Carter, the former peanut farmer from the plains of Georgia 
could change Indo-US relations only little. When he became the President, 
India had already carried out a successful nuclear test, much to the con- 
sternation of members of the Capitol Hill. Even though Carter and Morarji 
Desai, the Indian Prime Minister, shared the same moral demeanour they 
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failed to better Indo-US relations. Both leaders had to contend with 
enormous domestic problems. For Desai it was the instability of his govern- 
ment and for Carter it was the growing inflation and problems over 
American hostages in Iran. Even though Carter and Desai owed their 
elections to popular reactions against domestic mismanagement, soon their 
popularity ebbed. According to the author, when the Soviet army entered 
Afghanistan, Carter had little hope of improving Indo-US relations for the 
fear of upsetting the Pakistani sentiments. 

When Ronald Reagan became the President and Mrs Gandhi was re- 
elected, the hope of better Indo-US relations appeared bleak. Yet by the 
time Reagan left office there was a gradual warming in relations. “Although 
neither country substantially altered their basic—and often conflicting— 
policies either globally or toward the subcontinent Indo-US relations 
paradoxically improved” (p. 417). Indira Gandhi, a highly sensitive person, 
appreciated Washington’s restraint in ignoring her while she was out of 
office, unlike the Soviet leaders. When Rajiv Gandhi succeeded his mother 
the American leaders saw new opportunities opening up in India. Washing- 
ton eased barriers against technology transfers to India. Despite persisting 
distrust and scepticism India and the United States began to develop a 
more realistic perception of each other. During the Bush administration 
“bilateral-ties between Washington and New Delhi were thus superficially 
friendly, but considerable uncertainty lay below the surface” (p. 445). 

In the concluding chapter, which is also the most interesting, the author 
points out that the collapse of the Soviet Union has presented India and the 
United States with enormous possibilities. There is no longer cause for 
Washington to be anxious about Indo-Soviet relations. With the decrease 
of Russian influence over Afghanistan, Indians may no longer need to be 
disturbed by America’s special relations with Pakistan. Thus, the end of 
the Cold War reduced, at least in theory, the two principal sources of 
friction between the United States and India. Better Indo-US relations can 
be possible if the United States respects Indian sensitivities regarding 
Pakistan and New Delhi stops incessantly criticizing the United States. 

This is, in many ways, a good book. It tries to present a holistic picture of 
Indo-US relations. The very breadth of its scope has added to its merit. 
Indo-US estrangement was definitely not accidental but resulted from 
diverging and often conflicting policies followed by the two countries. It is 
apparent that the author has made serious efforts to deal with both Indian 
and American policies in an unbiased way. This reviewer also supports his 
contention that Indo-US relations have often suffered because America 
had to support Pakistan for its own national interest. Thus, Nixon could 
hardly pressurize West Pakistan in 1971 because the Pakistani leadership 
was helping him to open up liaison with the Chinese. The author sensitively | 
portrays the American dilemma in trying to balance relations between 
India and Pakistan. But perhaps, the author is a little hasty in dismissing 
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Indian fears about arms parity with Pakistan. Other scholars like Stephen 
Cohen have pointed out that Pakistan achieved parity of arms with India 
long before the nuclear age.’ It is also true that India may have been more 
critical of US policies than many other countries but sometimes those 
criticisms were justified. For example, the Vietnam War was enormously 
unpopular even in the United States. Although it is mentioned in the 
introduction by Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, the author never clearly 
points out that it was unrealistic for American policymakers to expect the 
Indians not to criticize US policies simply because that country gave aid. 
Many American leaders like Eisenhower and Kennedy were themselves 
critical of this American attitude. 

This criticism is not meant to detract from the basic merit of the work. 
The author has done massive research, including numerous interviews with 
personalities who have helped to shape Indo-US relations. Anybody working 
on any aspect of Indian foreign affairs knows the difficulty of getting 
primary research material and so the author should be congratulated for 
his efforts. Yet, to make Indian affairs more representative, perhaps a 
study of the personal papers of such personalities as C.D. Deshmukh, G.L. 
Mehta, and T.T. Krishnamachari would have added to the merit of the 
work, especially since their private papers are readily available. 

This book provides us with an excellent introduction to Indo-US relations 
and should interest both the casual reader and the specialist. The easy style 
of the work makes it eminenfly readable. 


Calcutta University, PAULA BANERJEE 
Calcutta l 
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Understanding International Conflict in 
the Third World: A Conceptual Enquiry* 


A.P. RANA 


Over the last few years, concern has been growing in India about the 
marginal contribution Indian scholarship in International Relations (IR) 
has made to the global pool of knowledge, the universals, about the 
subject. Two state-of-the-field reviews draw attention to a number of 
inadequacies in the Indian study of IR, while tracing some of the more 
significant among them to the poor exposure to theory.’ The Indian study 
of IR is seriously flawed because it takes little or no cognizance of related 
theoretical and disciplinary developments. 

For example, the voluminous body of literature in an area of some 
interest to the country, South Asian conflict, is largely without much 
explanatory value. A segment of it is in the nature of diplomatic or political 
history, but not crafted as good history. Much the larger part of it is made 
up of political commentaries on contentious contemporary issues and 
problems as they arise from time to time. Ad Aocism and partisanship 
abound: the Government’s regional/international positions are reiterated 
but an overall studied regional perspective, more often than not, is eschewed. 
The best prescriptive writing on the subject is a species of journalism, 
except that the best of journalism provides more reliable information and 
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is therefore a better “aid” to policy.? When, exceptionally, scholars more 
exposed to theoretical developments and concerns produce work that 
stands apart,’ it does not elicit any movement towards cumulativeness; it 
hangs apart! 

These and other reasons have led a group of IR scholars in the country, 
and certain segments within national funding bodies, to seek better ways of 
understanding and explaining the subject by reorienting approaches to its 
study. Fifty years on (that is, since IR began to be taught and researched in 
India), it is being recognized that the theoretical enterprise in the study of 
the field would have to be centrally, if not perhaps adroitly, addressed, 
much in the manner in which, for example, the British Committee on the 
Theory of International Politics, constituted in 1959, addressed it, for two 
and a half decades thereafter.’ 

Thus, long-range institutional/pedagogical ways and means of inculcating 
theoretical awareness would be helped by an intervening strategy which, so 
to speak, sliced into an issue-area of some concern to India’s contemporary 
interests, and worked at it differently; that is, with suitable theoretical 
exposure and sensitivity to more holistic and systematic treatment. Again, 
as for example, in the manner of the British Committee which had initiated 
a theoretical enquiry into the nature of historical States systems, so as in 
effect better to understand the contemporary States system." 

This “slicing” into IR theory has borne fruit. There is meaning in the 
debate about an “English School of International Relations”;* certainly the 
British study of IR has been catalysed, and British IR journals are read 
with as much interest in the global village of IR scholars as any of the best 
produced anywhere else, perhaps more so. In the Indian case, one signific- 
ant issue-area which, it was felt, required to be “cut ın” and addressed 
differently was South Asian conflict and its control. The present paper is an 
outcome of such thinking. 
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Organizing the study of South Asian conflict differently involves a prior, 
systematic effort at exploring the “genus-world”, so to speak, of Third 
World conflict and its control. Can we, in the first place, identify some 
characteristic macro-parameters and place them conceptually in relation to 
each other, if not more ambitiously relate them in, and as, a fullfledged 
conceptual framework? This paper therefore attempts the formulation and 
substantiation of a conceptual scheme of enquiry. It is envisaged as a first 
chapter, or as a pro-theoretical introduction, to the larger project of under- 
standing South Asian conflict more meaningfully. Conceivably, more satis- 
factory conceptual schemes, and even frameworks, might thereby be elicited 
and yield cumulatively better explanations of the international politics of 
the region, and eventually, as can only be hoped, better public policy in 
dealing with them. 

Nomenclature apart, with the Cold War over, and “the unipolar move- 
ment” ascendant, it still makes substantive meaning to speak of a 
“senus-world” of Third World conflict, as some sort of theoretical bedrock 
for the understanding of South Asian conflict. Whatever “world” developing 
States now inhabit, it is a distinctive world of several common character- 
istics, historically and otherwise derived.‘ 

Proceeding from the general to the particular makes additional theoretical 
sense because of the growing corpus of serious work related to the former: 
about the nature of the Third World State, for example, about the intract- 
able nature of nationbuilding in excolonial societies, about the high 
incidence of violent conflict in these areas since the Second World War, or 
about modes of extant and possible conflict management, regulation, 
resolution, and so on.’ Regionbased conflict and control commonalities 
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would additionally help in focusing on the particular region as a whole in 
more insightful comparativist perspectives, minimizing partisanship and 
parochialism. And, international systemic problematics shared by a cluster 
of Third World regions would help deepen awareness of cognate, regional 
behaviour. 

There may be, therefore, good reasons why, in a project aimed eventually 
at creating an awareness of the theoretical enterprise, the more specific 
concerns of South Asian conflict are better explored through a conceptual 
enquiry into an intrinsically related larger world. Some other predispositions 
and assumptions are perhaps best explicitly set down initially. 

Conflict is inalienably a part of the human condition, and promises good 
or ill, depending on how it is understood and handled. In such a view, 
peace is conceived not in any absolutist sense, but in man’s ability to deal 
with conflict so as to maintain and enhance his civilizational presence: to 
elicit its redeeming, constructive face, while reducing its capacity, in our 
times, to cause irretrievable harm.” 

Moreover, conflict in the Third World inhabits a vast and complex 
terrain. Reductionist-type simplifications, based on single- or primary- 
factor explanations, do not clarify the reality; indeed, they obfuscate it. 
This is not a view which proceeds only from a valuational concern for 
eclecticism per se; it derives also from sufficient exposure to the material 
concerned on conflict situations in the Third World (see prior references, 
which, however, represent more recent scholarship). A large part of even 
more serious Indian writing on regional conflict appears constantly to bend 
a knee to reductionist orthodoxies.'' Ultimately, however, insufficient 
understanding of complex causations, selective citations of evidence, and 
interpretative dogmatisms, foul our ability to go beyond exciting debating 
points across seminar tables. Reality will not yield if in the first place it is 
trivialized.” 

Again, in much Indian writing on the Third World, the refrain (explicit, 
or recently more implicit) of “power politics among the great powers” as 
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constituting the cardinal ill underlying the developing world’s conflicts and 
problems, is a pronounced one." Yet, power politics, as will be clearer as 
the paper proceeds, is some sort of international systemic corollary of the 
support the existence of States receives from those who wish to live within 
this contemporary form of political organization. 

In the Third World the State is a datum of political organization, and 
appears to command fundamental conceptual allegiance—although this 
has been influentially disputed as well'"—antipathy to State regimes not- 
withstanding. This will receive more careful elaboration later, but initially 
two views from differing sources may be worth noting: 


“Seek ye the political kingdom first’—not because it matters more, but 
because, in the lack of political order, no normal social development is 
possible. The state cannot replace society, but it must protect society. In 
the lack of political order, social and individual values are meaningless, 
they cannot be realized, nor can they be protected from assault, violence 
and chaos." 

Among the Third World countries the idea that we must all now bend 
to get “beyond the state” is so alien to recent experience as to be almost 
unintelligible. Because they do [sic] not have states that were strong 
enough to withstand European or Western aggression, the African, 
Asian and Oceanic peoples, as they see it, were subject to domination, 
exploitation and humiliation. It is by gaining control of states that they 
have been able to take charge of their own destiny.” 


The State accredited, as it seems to be, with a high degree of political 
legitimacy, despite all that is being done to those who live within it by 
regimes that capture its power (although not its authority),” implicates 
Third World support in international relations for the socalled anarchy of 
the sovereign State system. If there is no meaningful consensus for any 
overarching international government, quite the contrary, and if whatever 
“governance” as exists emanates from decentralized unit-level (State) 
sources (although, of course, more notably, from the more powerful among 
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them), the international anarchy obtains a fresh lease of life from Third 
World subscriptions. 

This needs to be pursued more carefully, but initially it may tend to 
clarify if we hypothesize that the Third World’s ways of dealing with 
conflict flow, more predominantly, from this worldview, with its concomitant 
power-political derivative, than from any other, polemics and rhetoric 
aside. Internalizing such assumptions as are congruent with the “phenom- 
enic axis™™ of such behaviour might help the Third World take valuable 
steps towards reasoned and mature self-cognition; and this may prove 
ameliorative. 

The rest of the paper falls into four parts. The first outlines the conceptual 
scheme.” The second and third parts substantiate it to the extent possible, 
while .the fourth essays a brief enquiry into what may be some of the 
predisposing circumstances which might facilitate movement away from 
more coercively “essentialist” modes of conflict control in the Third World. 


I 
The Causations of Conflict 


1. Intra-State causations: the “load” of State- and nation-building 
a. issues of: 
(i) Power and legitimacy 
(ii) Compression in temporal terms 
(iii) Asymmetries between territorial and national boundaries 
(iv) Demonstration effects in a modernizing/transnationalizing 
world 
(v) Civihmilitary relations, arms production and military expendi- 
ture, arms transfers and proliferation 
(vi) Colonial legacies 
(vii) Basic survival. 
b. Linkages: a (i}{vii). 

2. International systemic causations: the developing polity within the 
regional security complex, and the international political and eco- 
nomic hierarchy 
a. Issues of: 

(i) Political security 
(ii) International economic (political economy) viability 
(iii) Ecology. 
b. Linkages: a (i)}-{iii). 
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3. Intra- and inter-State (international systemic) linkages as “sources” 
of conflict: The internationalization of developing polities in a trans- 
nationalizing world. 


The Control of Conflict 


1. Power-political modes of control 
a. The more coercive, “essentialist” dimensions: Foreign policy, the 
national interest, national security, national power, alliances, 
neutrality and non-alignment, intervention, arms races, the balance 
of power, deterrence, disarmament and arms control, war 
b. International societal dimensions—1: National institutional modes: 
diplomacy, international law, international cooperation, trans- 
actionalism, international regimes 
c. International societal dimensions—2: International organizational 
modes: judicial settlement, arbitration, mediation, conciliation, 
bargaining and negotiation, disarmament, peace-keeping and 
peace-making, international bodies and JGOs and INGOs in inter- 
national/regional conflict. 
d. Linkages: a-c. 
2. The non-violent mode of conflict control: international implications. 
3. Control of conflict in divided societies/primitive governance: inter- 
national implications. 
4. Conflict control as conflict resolution/problem solving: war as social 
conflict. 7 
a. Process: The mutual satisfaction of social needs, viz., identity, 
recognition, participation and control, redistributive justice, 
security 
b. Procedures: The role of the facilitator/academic workshop/practi- 
tioner-scholar interactions 
c. Institutional framework: power-politica] structures 
d. Goals and outcomes: the solving (dissolving) of conflicts in win- 
win resolutions/implementations. 


H 


Endemic conflict, erupting often into largescale violence, has pock-marked ~ 
the political landscape of the Third World.” The more usua; explanation 
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for this has some truth. The Third World, during the Cold War, was an 
_ area of spillover of great-power struggle;” and this exacerbated indigenous 
conflict in different areas in the Third World.” In fact, in an important 
sense, preventing such spillovers to the extent possible, by generating 
suitable capabilities, was a realist-type rationale for the projection and 
diplomatic manipulation of non-aligned foreignpolicy strategies.“ To adapt 
the Indonesian proverb, the fighting elephants had to be kept off the 
nonaligned grass lest it be crushed! And, considering that messianic global 
zeals had been generated by the Cold War on either side, such Third World 
strategies helped fortify freshly minted sovereignties, further consolidating 
the worldwide expansion of international society.” 

Yet these, and other such derivative views of conflict causation in the 
Third World, often obscured more originative reasons for the same: the 
elephants had also to be restrained because that grass did not grow in 
Eden! Had this been so, these worldly creatures would have, in any case, 
desisted treading on it; unlike Indian yogis they were not habituated to 
lying on a bed of nails! 

Intra-State causes of conflict and violence are, and particularly likely to 
be, the more determining and persisting features of the political landscape 
of the Third World. And, predominantly, most of such causes seem to 
derive from the onerously heavy load Third World societies experience in 
building States and nations within set geographical boundaries. These were 
ostensibly freed under the reigning legitimacy of the principle of national 
selfdetermination, the “Chatham House version of History”, as Kedouri 
called it! But in actuality, the demarcation of such territories (especially in 
Africa, and perhaps less erratically elsewhere), was largely dictated by 
concerns and necessities of imperial policy, not by the prevalence there of 
preexisting European-style nation-States.* Some sort of proto-State 
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structure was, of course, necessitated by concerns of colonial policy. But in 
large part the construction of such States and nations by those who inhabited, 
these territories began with struggle for independence, continuing into the 
postindependence period, and conceivably will continue well into the next 
century. 

Part of the reason why the idea of the nation-State has gained such wide 
currency despite, or perhaps because of, latter-day globalization (which is 
often a free rider on the State’s back, so to speak), is the historical success 
of the European model. After all, the European colonial “overlay”, as 
Buzan calls it,” covered virtually every civilizational subsystem that had 
emerged over several millennia before the rise of the West. \ 


Rather than four great civilizational areas-Europe, the Middle East, 
India and China*—expanding into a global system, one of them took 
over the rest .... The Europeans steadily subjected all the ancient 
systems to overlay .. . . In effect the Europeans globalized the form of 
political organisation—the sovereign state that underlay their own success, 
paving the way for the universalization of the competitive European 
style of anarchic international relations. When overlay broke up, first in 
America and then after World War II, in Asia and Africa, it left behind 
an entire international system organized along sovereignty-anarchy lines.” 


Yet in large parts of the world, perhaps less so in those where civilizational 
traditions permitted greater adaptability, the actual State- and nationbuild- 
ing process had really begun after the Europeans withdrew.” In a significant 
sense Third World intra-State conflict is a consequence of the load which 
the process imposes on emerged political entities. 

For example, States and regimes in their task of Statebuilding—resource 
extraction, institutionbuilding, social penetration“—are afflicted by a 
variety of ills related to political legitimacy, quite apart from the legitimacy 
of State boundaries. 

Colonial “overlay” had blanketed indigenous authority groups, while 
often leaving behind discrete, contingent and convenient power centres.” 
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The imposition of centralization of power, on the one hand, and the re- 
emergence of these groups create legitimate dissidence. And in a milieu of 
inadequate social cohesion, absence of societal consensus either on State 
institutions or on fundamental issues of economic and political organization, 
etc., exacerbate turbulence, and vitiate the process of orderly State- 
building.” 

Much of this is compounded by the relative time-scale within which both 
States and nations have to be built. This is severely circumscnbed when 
compared .to the centuries the original European model had in which to 
accomplish similar tasks. In the latter, the State as a focus of loyalty 
gradually began emerging from medieval, spent forms of political organ- 
ization, and after centuries of consolidation further strengthened itself as a 
discrete unit through the incorporation of the idea of nationality; and, 
thereafter, through the growth of ideas of democracy, representative 
government and universal welfare. Thus, the contemporary European 
State had been evolving for over a period of five centuries, if not more.” 

But in an age of modernization and globalization, with all its quickfire 
demonstration effects, the Third World State has to accomplish this purpose 
in the here and now, so to speak, time often being of the essence. Fusion of 
such complex societies, on derived principles of State, nation, representative 
government, universal welfare, etc., within such compressed timeframes, 
is often a daunting task, and understandably characterized by intense 
turbulence, often bordering on chaos and anarchy.” 

Uncertainty in the process of State-making is increased by that complex 
compound of contemporary, social and associated kinship assertion com- 
monly referred to as “ethnie”.* State and “cultural” boundaries often do 
not coincide, as they do, for example, in Japan as they are beginning to do 
in Western Europe (or, indeed, even may in the trans-Atlantic area), or in 
a large multiethnic State such as the United States. Since the principle of 
selfdetermination based on cultural specificity enjoys such a measure of 
acceptability, the Third World is assailed with violence: between the 
necessity for strong (and expeditious) State formations on the one hand, 
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and the claims of ethnic-type formations to more and more distinctive 
political identities, incarnated as independent States, on the other.” 

Ethnies cannot apparently conceive of any other form of political organ- 
ization apart from the State.™ This is evidenced not only in the former 
colonies of European powers, but more recently in areas of the erstwhile 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia after 1989. And the phenomenon seems 
likely to subsist. This is seemingly remarkable since isomorphic forms of 
ethnic-based nation-States are likely to stand marginalized in an inter- 
national milieu in which the formal rules of the game so predominantly 
favour the strong. 

States in the making, with asymmetrical boundaries, economically and 
socially unstable, more often than not face an external security problematic 
with States in their region, except perhaps in sub-Saharan Africa. This 
entails setting up extensive defence establishments and ordnance factories, 
either for the indigenous manufacture of arms, or for their purchase or 
transfer, or for both. 

The profile of the military, therefore, in many developing countries is 
high, and often its corps constitute the ruling elite. This creates civil-military 
conflicts of varying intensities, and has adverse consequences on effective 
State- and nationbuilding. A substantial body of literature has been devoted 
to this issue in recent years, probably because of larger international 
systemic consequences.” 

Earlier there was reference to the discrepancy between the concern and 
necessities of colonial and imperial policy, and those related to latter day 
State- and nationbuilding. Thus colonial policy created distortions in draw- 
ing State boundaries across, and in virtual disregard of, tribal, linguistic, 
religious and other forms of indigenous identities and loyalties.” There 
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may be ironic but dismaying substance in the British boast: that their 
empire was created in a fit of absentmindedness. 

Further, traditional structures, often in disuse as authonity structures, 
were conveniently used as instruments of delegated rule: they thus obtained a 
fresh lease of life while conflicting with sources of contemporary indigenous 
loyalties. Delegated rule also authenticated separate ethnic identities by 
being ruled in part through their corresponding native institutions." Com- 
munal identities, as for example those between the Hindus and Muslims in 
South Asia, were highlighted; what were earlier local identities now acquired 
a national profile with dysfunctionalities for State and nation formation in 
the region.” Tribes which may have existed now competed for predominance 
at a determining national level in order to be in influential positions for 
suitable allocation of resources.” Colonial and imperial policy therefore 
laid the basis of appreciable dissonance with respect to State- and nation- 
building in the territories they left behind; and into systemic conflict 
spillovers in the region. 

Finally, following the conceptional scheme, problems of basic survival 
confront Third World areas. Conflicts can be for elementals, for the basic 
building blocks of life, such as food and water, for life itself. The State 
seems incapable of performing some of its most primary tasks, the Hobbesian 
contract abandoned, or forgotten or perhaps never “entered into”(!); and 
yet the State cannot exit, as Jackson seems to say, or rather will not exit, 
owing to the newfound legitimacy it has acquired from the contemporary 
society of States.“ 

Much of this constitutes a wide range of intra-State sources of conflict 
within developing States. Discretely explained causations of course mesh 
in varying ways, depending upon issue-areas confronting different Third 
World States at different times, in varying degrees of intensity. All of these 
causations, however, seem to relate to the necessities of State and nation 
formation and to the load this implicates given a severely compressed 
timeframe within which to effect this task. Finally, ensuing conflicts mutually 
interact with systemic causations, both international and regional, making 
Third World conflict situations unusually complex and intractable. 

It is a truism that Third World States are porous to their regional and 
international systemic environments. If, however, such environments were 
predominantly, or actively, characterized by habits of institutionalized 
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cooperation, such porousness would have helped mitigate some of the 
severities of intra-State interactions. When it is in fact marked more by 
competition and self-help in an international anarchy, the penetrability of 
Third World States, now increased by transnationalist forces, exacerbates 
existing conflicts, and makes their management even more tenaciously 
problematic. 

It has been recently argued that Third World States have been faced with 
a predominantly intra-State national security problematic (“the insecurity 
dilemma”), rather than the conventional, external, national security prob- 
lem which, especially after the demise of the Cold War, is likely to be of 
even lesser consequence.” 

This view may be correct in locating the present etiology of Third World 
conflict in the intra-State realm rather than in the international systemic 
anarchy. The unqualified support for the continued existence of the nation- 
State unit everywhere has the effect of creating some sort of intra-State 
insecurity—“national security”"-type problematic for Third World States. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the splintering of the Soviet Union, Yugos- 
lavia, and other state units into dozens of smaller ones has been accorded 
sanctity in the recent times, “the insecurity dilemma” does not sufficiently 
explain some other significant characteristics of Third World conflict. 

For example, it cannot explain why conflict does not remain confined to 
the intra-State level; or why when it goes beyond it, it takes the familiar 
form it does (classical manifestations of the international anarchy); or why 
this in turn arouses international systemic concern for the maintenance of 
stability and order. And intra-State conflict is a matter of such serious 
concern to a Third World State, because among a number of possibilities it 
can end in its disintegration; and this after all is because of the very real 
prevalence of the “international anarchy” construct in the minds of parties 
to the conflict. 

Nor does the “insecurity” thesis follow its inherent logic more explicitly 
and maintain that if intra-State sources of conflict are adequately handled, 
and States are truly and properly consolidated, conflict in the Third World 
is likely to get appreciably attenuated. It may, on the other hand, be 
argued that strong State formations have conflicted violently (as in Europe) 
except after long historical phases of cultural “assimilation”. 

Finally, the Third World “insecurity” view of the national security prob- 
lematic overlooks the particular threat-saliencies of the regional systemic 
context, and virtually ignores the penetration—or at least the considerable 
intrusiveness of the international economic system in meshing with and 
creating significant dimensions of inter-State conflict in the Third World.* 
In short, the influence of the regional and international political and 
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economic dimensions in the understanding and control of conflict situations is 
too important to be left unaddressed. The regional systemic source of 
conflict, in particular, needs particular attention after the demise of the 
Cold War. 

The latter has accentuated the presence of regional “security complexes” 
in major areas of the world. The idea of a regional “security complex” has 
been developed by Barry Buzan who defines ıt as follows: 


A security complex is broadly defined as a group of states whose 
primary security concerns are sufficiently closely linked that their national 
securities cannot realistically be considered apart from one another. 
Security complexes emphasise the interdependence both of rivalry and 
of shared interests. In principle a security complex could be defined by 
either positive or negative security interdependence. Thus a spectrum of 
possibilities exists ranging from... regional conflict formation; 
through . . . security regime; to... security community! In practice, 
most security complexes are still found in the conflict-formation end of 
this spectrum.” 


Further, Buzan has developed an interesting argument to the effect that 
for the first time since the expansion of European powers into the rest of 
the world and after the end of the Cold War, “security complexes” with 
indigenous regional dynamics have emerged in virtually all areas that 
constitute the Third World! Both the earlier European and the contem- 
porary Cold War “overlays” had been preventive of this—particularly, of 
course, the latter. Nevertheless Third World regional “security complexes”, 
however indigenous, have been created in the image of the orginal Euro- 
pean “security complex”: 


One of the great paradoxes of the European ascent is that the European 
states became dominatingly powerful in good part because they were 
divided and competitive among themselves. It was not a united European 
empire that took over the international system, but an exceptionally 
vigorous and aggressive local security complex . . . . As a consequence, 
the two-thousand year old quadripolar balance of civilizations in Eurasia 
was steadily transformed into a global extension of the European security 
complex .... Broadly speaking, the European complex transformed 
itself from a lower to a higher level one and captured the whole system.* 


‘ In this view—and this is a very long view—it would seem that regional 
“security complexes”, with their indigenous dynamics, even when (or 
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because) they are conflictual, have significant consequences for the proper 
politicization of Third World areas, the development of a truly global, 
participatory international system, and the possible emancipation of large 
segments of mankind. 


It seems a safe bet to predict that indigenous patterns of regional 
security will be increasingly important features of the international 
system in the twenty-first century, thus closing forever the historical 
period in which huge differentials in technology and socio-political 
Organization enabled a handful of states to impose their control on the 
entire international community.” 


This is an absorbing projection of one possible set of future world 
scenarios. Nevertheless, in the near-conceivable future, patterns of conflict 
in regional “security complexes” are significant systemic sources of conflict, 
and both affect and are affected by intra-State causations. If, therefore, 
conflict in the Third World has to be understood. it stands to reason that 
regional “security complexes” would need to be carefully mapped and 
studied as an important aspect of the future development of the polities 
concerned. . 

Yet Buzan’s view of the eventual emergence of truly indigenous regional 
“security complexes” with the removal of European colonial and Cold War 
“overlays” may prove to be premature, even sanguine. The uni-superpower 
of the world and its associates have reason to be concerned about their 
present apparent inability to deal with the state of ethnic and other crises 
erupting in Third World areas, and closer at home, even in Europe. There 
is an intractability about them which is disturbing. The instabilities and the 
proliferation of violence, terrorism and the unforeseen and unconventional 
threats, can be worrisome; as is a strong domestic public opinion that does 
not want messy involvements with uncertain objectives and pay-offs not 
immediately related to national interests. 

There are then questions about the eventual dispensation of power that 
might prevail in Russia, about the rise of China as a substantive great 
power, about nuclear, missile, and even germicidal proliferations, both 
overt and clandestine, about the resurgence of fundamentalist Islam, the 
continued safety of Gulf oil, and so on. And, of course, truly indigenous 
“secunty complexes” free of “overlays” could prove to have highly destabil- 
izing international systemic consequences. 

Much of this seems to indicate that Cold War or not, international 
systemic “intrusiveness”, if not “overlay”, is likely to persist into the 
future, and have its own bearings on patterns and outcomes of conflict in 
the Third World. 
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That developing polities will continue to be influenced by hierarchical 
dispensations in the international system is also borne out by their “parti- 
cipation” in the working of the international economy, in its increasingly 
pronounced neo-liberalist orientations. Systemic “intrusiveness” here is 
pervasive: MNCs, international funding bodies, international economic 
and financial markets, etc.” It is arguable of course that this is a necessary 
condition for growth, although doubtful if this is so for the large bulk of 
Third World States, particularly in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Even elsewhere in the Third World, insecurities can be alarmingly 
compounded. There are serious immediate and intermediate limitations to 
what can be achieved through formal, international economic “assimilation”, 
and through the sort of self-help (trade and investment), which the incor- 
poration of developing polities, in the present global capitalist economy, 
ultimately implies. 

If the market can be rough even on segments of societies of advanced 
industrial welfare States, its contemporary effects on millions in the devel- 
oping world are not too difficult to imagine. In an age of rapid communication 
and enhanced expectations, the potential of such stratified “intrusiveness” 
for an extensive range of conflict situations, much of it bearing on State 
and nation formation, and perhaps less immediately on the politics of 
regional and international systemic conflict, hardly needs to be spelt out.*! 

The ecological derivatives of conflict can be less formidable. They may 
of course not derive discretely from international systemic sources, but 
ecological issues are truly transnational or trans-systemic. 

In most Third World States, ecological needs are at the mercy of hapha- 
zard development, poor economic growth, managerial incompetence and 
bureaucratic rigidities and ineptitudes. The ills are legion, and a portfolio 
of papers may need to address them. A random listing could include issues 
and problems related to forest loss, floods and rains, soil erosion, droughts, 
human migrations and excessive demand on poor resources, dam construc- 
tions and population displacements of forest cover and habitat destruction, 
diversion of waters and its systemic effects, dumping, exhaustion of non- 
renewable national wealth and resources, drug addiction and the rapid 
spread of diseases, the demographic explosion, infiltration, refugee dis- 
placements and immigration feeding into the ethnic problem, and so on—a 
formidable range of crippling disabilities bearing intrinsically on the concerns 
of State and nation formation. There is indeed scope here for a tangled 
succession of conflicts spiralling around vicious circles, perhaps at present 
confined to intra-regional geographic spaces, but over habitable time likely 
to afflict the universe as a whole. 

As in the case of intra-State causations, the international, regional and 
systemic sources of conflict are often, on closer examination, linked to 
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each other, so that any indicated compartmentalizations are only analytical 
conveniences, and cannot do adequate justice to the formidable “holistics” 
of conflict causations in the Third World. 


Ii 


Conflict, especially since it can escalate into violence, is a threat to security, 
whether of the “individual” (in domestic societies constituted within States), 
or of “States” vis-d-vis each other. Security, of course, constitutes a basic 
value of Statehood, and has been a cardinal focus of political theorization. 
If conflict can create fundamental insecurities, and if these are intolerable, 
in fact abhorrent in nature, so to speak, then in the broadest possible 
sense, the suitable control of conflict becomes a necessary political act.” 
Beyond this, given that the purpose here is to substantiate a conceptual 
scheme, it would be unnecessary to expatiate on the reasons for treating 
conflict “inseparably” from considerations of its control. 

In an age in which technology, harnessed as it is to conflict, has such 
devastating consequences for all known forms of life, the control of conflict 
becomes a focus of intense concern, as it has, particularly among IR 
scholars. The second segment of the conceptual scheme tries to be repre- 
sentative of the extant scholarship on the subject. The present part of the 
paper, however, more particularly reflects the observed (that is the actual) 
practice of Third World States in their effort to control conflict, and 
hypothesizes why it may be that other categories of possible control are 
“avoided”, or only marginally or erratically resorted to. 

Reference earlier has been made to the Third World’s apparent support 
for the socalled “anarchy” of the sovereign State system. It may now be 
necessary briefly to clarify the notion of “anarchy” in international relations. 

Since antiquity States as independent political communities have been 
unable to manage their affairs without forming systems. They invariably 
and fundamentally depend on one another: such interdependence is essen- 
tial if each of them is to enjoy whatever degree of independence it may 
aspire to. In turn, the compelling logic of the system ceaselessly affects 
their behaviour. This is of course the realist position.” 

In the theoretical literature on the subject, the systemic restraints to 
which States are subject have come to be identified with the term “anarchy”. 
In its more technical sense, therefore, the word “anarchy” is used to 
indicate not chaos, but rather a nexus of order operating through a systemic 
dynamic, without any overarching governmental or other control vested in 
any authority higher than that of its constitutive units.“ 
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Nevertheless, mere interdependence—that is, mechanical “blind” 
systemic interdependence—imay expose States to some of the more harmful 
demands of the system. A group of independent communities, therefore, 
with shared attributes to begin with, determines to form an international 
society, implying an extensive network of obligations, rules, laws, practices, 
customs, etc., which all within that society agree to observe as far as 
possible, for their overall, individual good. Hedley Bull, in a seminal 
study, identifies such an international arrangement—charactenistic of the 
European States system since at least the Westphalia Settlement of 1948—as 
an “anarchical society”,* which progressively, but particularly after Second 
World War has become worldwide.” 

An anarchical society nevertheless functions within the nexus of power 
politics since, in an ultimate sense, the coercive power of the State is 
considered to be a legitimizing force in the management of conflict situ- 
ations, in the absence of any global consensus about governance transcending 
the authority/legitimacy of sovereign States. Power politics, therefore, is 
intrinsically coercive, but legitimately and institutionally so.” It is best 
conceived as a spectrum, one end of which is more predominantly or 
essentially coercive, yet not without societal implications, while the other is 
more societally inclined, yet cannot escape, in a final sense, the compulsions 
of its overall, coercive genus; States’ participation in international organiz- 
ation being a good example. 

Contrary to the popular view in developing societies (notably picked up 
from the vestiges of anti-colonial political rhetoric), the Third World’s 
participation in international politics, especially as between its constitutive 
States, tends to be more pronounced in relation to the coercive, rather 
than the societal end, of the spectrum of power politics. 

Thus, coercively inclined power-political concepts and practices vastly 
characterize the actual observed behaviour of Third World States in dealing 
with conflict situations: such as, for example, the self-avowed primacy in 
the pursuit of the national interest, and of national security, through a 
foreign policy, which moreover seeks power (contextually understood as a 
search for maximum possible relative capabilities in the international system) 
as means of supporting concerns conceived as related to the national 
interest; the military defence of State boundaries, coercively inclined inter- 
ventions, the arming of the State, arms races in active conflict situations, 
and resort to regional balances of power, and even “deterrence”, alliances, 
neutrality and nonalignment as sources of capability; and the ultimate 
resort to physical violence in classical and other forms of warfare in inter- 
State relations. 
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Thus, some very significant macro-sources both of conflict and its control 
derive from the Third World’s subscription, its inherent support for, the 
more coercive or essentialist end of the spectrum of power politics. It is 
true, of course, that some of the more international societal aspects, 
indicated next in the conceptional scheme, such as diplomacy and affirmation 
of international law, as well as multifarious aspects of international co- . 
operation, are invariably, almost routinely subscribed to in cushioning or 
mitigating or preventing potential conflict. Yet the more salient international 
societal end of the spectrum of power politics, “international organizational 
modes” of control, as cited in the conceptual scheme (judicial settlement, 
arbitration, mediation, conciliation, bargaining and negotiation, disarma- 
ment, peacemaking and peacekeeping) is not an end crowdedly occupied, 
so to speak. And, meaningfully substantive rather than mere nominalist 
participation in regional associations and other transnationalist networks 
of international cooperation, such as regimes and the like, is more in 
evidence among developed, rather than among developing countries.* 

This is a curiosity which will bear some reflection. The severely dis- 
advantaged position of developing countries within the international anarchy 
ought to have prompted dissociations from it in its more coercive, power- 
political dimensions. After all, so to speak, “how many divisions” can the 
popes of the Third World muster?! How much more may not be achieved 
by moving to the other end of the spectrum, if not by conjointly opting to 
transcend it (and the paradigm) altogether? 

That this has not as yet happened seems to indicate that the Third World 
is still at the stage of proto-international societal relationship, inter se, as 
existed in Western, post-Westphalian Europe several centuries ago. And, 
of course, this has been taken advantage of by the developed part of the 
world when necessary to its interests—earlier, during the varying phases of 
the Cold War, now perhaps through the advantages offered by transnational- 
ist and globalist forces and doctrines, and by supposed inverse “invulner- 
abilities”! 

Of course, the reference in much of what has been said is to international 
systemic conflict. For example, it may be true that in several regions of the 
Third World (notably sub-Saharan Africa), conflict takes one or another of 
“civil” forms.” If it remains as such, it is in Buzan’s terminology “sub- 
system dominant”, analogous in sorts to conflict that prevailed in terms of 
intra-civilizational area before the rise of European States worldwide.® 
But when it does not, it is hard to sustain the case, despite Holsti’s 
“pervasiveness”, that we are dealing with two different types of international 
systems: the European and the Third World.“ The control of conflict, 


™ Stephen Krasner, ed., International Regimes (Ithaca, NY, 1983). 

* Holsti, “International Theory and War in the Third World”, n. 21. 

@ Buran et al., n. 23. 

“ Holsti, The State Systems and War, n. 9; again Holsti, “International Theory and War in 
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when the latter does get externalized, is effected by taking resort to 
expedients located more at the traditional, coercive end of the spectrum of 
power politics, whatever the local variations. If “all of the external use of 
armed force in international relations since the end of World War M has 
occurred in what we today commonly call the Third World”, “with only 
four exceptions”,® the “logic of anarchy”® would seem to be more char- 
acteristic of this World than otherwise. 

Could it also be that the apparently disadvantageous subscription of 
Third World States to the international anarchy is, in reality, of appreciable 
relative value since this is of assistance in helping them to cope with the 
severities of their infra-State problematics? India, for example, with respect 
to Pakistan vis-à-vis Kashmir? 

This and other such hypotheses can, however, only be more fully 
developed in a separate paper. True, it may not be, per se, the international 
anarchy (as in some of the more structurally determinist expressions of 
Realist Theory which Holsti questions),“ which make essentialist forms of 
power-political behaviour inevitable m Third World international relations. 
Developing States are not as yet sufficiently “aggregated”, so to speak, for 
this to happen; or for this to happen in the way in which it actually did 
among “European” States, which had several centuries to consolidate 
themselves. (After which, of course, cultural differentiations began to get 
sufficiently “marginalized” for it not to happen that way “at all”!) What 
seems chiefly to elicit power-political behaviour in the Third World, rather, is 
the prevailing infra-State “anarchy”, that is, conditions bordering on chaos 
at times, despite the framework of “government”. And Holsti and others“ 
seem to have correctly interpreted Third World conflict in this respect. But 
neither does this negate realist premises about an international anarchy 
and power-political modes of control of conflict as constituted within that 
anarchy. The behaviour of Third World States in international relations 
seems rather to confirm this. 

Such modes must be construed as representing a Janusfaced necessity: 
one face standing for a relative degree of possible order/security in intra- 
and inter-State terms; the other creating conflict in the process of controlling 
it; the order/security dimension, in felicitous cases, gaining ascendancy, 
depending on the skill with which conflict management controls conflict 
production! 

What of other modes of conflict control mentioned in the conceptual 
scheme? The needle of the Third World’s typical conflict control behaviour 
hardly points in those directions. For example, conflict resolution (as 
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problemsolving) as an approach has many votaries in the West,® but few in 
societies where problems really abound! Clearly it has great potential, and 
impressive potential in its applications to conflict in and among highly 
politically developed societies. As a patient, secondtrack supplement to 
“traditional” modes of dealing with conflict, it offers interesting possibilities 
of dealing even with Third World conflicts. But the admirable liberal 
assumptions which underlie it do not obtain in large parts of the world 
today—at least not as yet: “There are more cauldrons than melting pots in 
the modern world”, as Koestler somewhere said. 

Yet, in the long perspective of history, it may perhaps turn out that the 
Third World’s participation in, and support for, the international anarchy, 
was an important and necessary element in the greater, more suitable 
“homogenization” of the world. That such “homogenization” has to pay 
such a price is a part of the tragedy (and the mystery) of man’s historical 
passage through time; that such “homogenization” may quicken and pro- 
ceed less traumatically, with better knowledge and understanding, is an 
expression of the hopefulness of life; that such “homogenization” is possible 
at all is a wonder of sorts, and perhaps man’s vindication—at least until he 
begins also to look beyond himself! 


IV 


For the present, insofar as conflict control is concerned, the outlook for the 
Third World seems grim, although it may be salutary (but not very consoling) 
to recall the grimness of European inter-State conflicts of the preceding 
centuries, and how these helped to consolidate States and nations in the 
European and trans-Atlantic regions.” But then we live in an age of much 
greater technological devastation. Perhaps this legacy of old Europe—the 
State and the nation—has been its most baleful “export”. Perhaps not. 
Man’s need of identification with “a local habitation and a name” is 
compelling“ perhaps as much as life itself—and it may be more difficult 
for Third World areas to conceive of more suitable, alternative organizing 
principles for political collectivities than those of State and nation. 

Yet nothing may ever be as dark as it may seem. It is perhaps worthwhile, 
in conclusion to hypothesize three contemporary circumstances as alleviat- 
ing Ones—perhaps exponentially so. 

First, the circumstance that States of the Third World seem to be drawn 
irreversibly into the logic of internationalization. Second, the possible 
sensitivity of the developed world to “geographic proximities” which the 
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forces of global interdependence induce. And, third, the compulsions the 
Third World may increasingly experience, to control conflict more authori- 
tatively. 

What, first, of the logic of Third World internationalization? By this one 
means a process of “competition”, triggered by demonstration effects, to 
achieve within its domestic societies, norms of performance in public life 
which have acquired some sort of universal validity, through an inherent 
legitimization process based on practical and normative cogencies. This 
may cause an appreciable load on the leadership of Third World States, as 
we have seen, but there may be benefits as well, in the long run. 

The possibility of an appreciable curtailment of time in the process of 
development is very real, and those societies which remain open to the 
internationalization process are likely to gain the most. Those which are 
not, either because of an inbuilt cultural anomie against opening up, or 
because of an inability to manage the complex challenges of an appropriately 
mediated interdependence, will nevertheless be unable for long to sustain 
such closure, unless of course they themselves come to constitute exemplars, 
which the rest of the world could “follow” with profit. The latter eventuality 
would not refute the process of internationalization, and the benefits it 
could confer, at exponential rates, in an age of such intense communication 
effects as ours. Much of this, of course, has relevance to what has been said 
earlier about correlations between State- and nationbuilding and Third 
World conflict and its control. 

What, next, of the possible “sensitivity” of the developed world to the 
geographical “proximities” which transnationalism is creating in the evolving 
“global village” of tomorrow?” After the demise of the Cold War, it seems 
a little odd to speak of such “sensitivities”. Quite the contrary. Global 
interdependence, for all it appears to mean, is a process for the self- 
regulation of the benefits of interdependence, free (at last!) of the concerns 
of the rest of the world. But this may be a deceptive view; moreover, one 
which is likely to enhance the more coercively “essentialist” way in which 
Third World States deal with conflict. 

A major Third World country once was characterized, perhaps in a 
moment of levity or absentmindedness, by a US ambassador accredited to 
it, as being fit only for the export of communicable disease! That, symbolic- 
ally of course, is precisely the point. When the hiatus between one part of 
the world and another is enormous, and the world is shrinking “to a grain 
of sand”, diseases can be frightfully communicable and many of the more, 
conventional, or even the more sophisticated and inventive sources of 
capability, may be no defence. In fact, “communicable disease” might be 
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an ironic, but cogent, source of opposed capability, intractably difficult to 
deal with. 

It is of course not intended, at the end of a longish paper, to inflict on the 
reader a delineation of the possible “power politics of communicable 
disease”! But given a close reading of the history and evolution of the State 
system over the last four to five centuries, it seems unlikely that the 
developed world will want to insulate itself (through its selfabsorption in 
the workmanlike management of its economic, financial and other such 
“benign” crises) within its attained, Deutschian “security community”. 
Security communities apart, the major issues of the twentyfirst century 
might relate to the suitable accommodation of the rest of the world into 
what will remain, fundamentally, the European paradigm of international 
relations; an accommodation which largely appears to be voluntarily sought 
today.” Whether or not it can be effected with positive-sum effects for all 
in a closely meshing physical world remains to be seen. It would certainly 
call for statesmanship of a quality and order unknown among its best, prior 
exemplars, West or East. 

What, finally, of the more authoritative control of conflict by Third 
World States, inter se? It is conceivable that the latter will be unable, for an 
appreciable period ahead, to move away from their existing subscriptions 
to the international anarchy, both as a means of participation in conflict, 
and as a means of controlling it. The Janusfaced, twin pulk, of participation 
and control (earlier explained) will continue to be compelling. 

What, however, may prove important, in the short run, is the extent to 
which the power-political levers of control are handled with greater author- 
ity and competence, such that these levers do not serve to increase levels of 
conflict but instead help to “master” the power politics of participation in 
it. Much of this implies, that in the long run, the international societal 
dimensions of the international anarchy, and movements towards a globally 
extended “anarchical society”, as distinguished from a relatively “static” 
“international system of States”” are explicated and enabled more self- 
consciously to constitute an overarching framework within which, as we 
said, the power-political process of controlling conflict obtains a competence 
over the inevitable power-political indulgence in it. This can be, and ought 
to be, an attainable norm of.conflict control in the foreseeable future for 
Third World States. In another, but analogous context Dunne Writes: 


The task for critical international society theory is to work towards a 
global consensus in the following three interrelated areas: strengthening 
states by broadening and deepening the principles of good governance; 
™ Bull and Watson, n. 25; Hedley Bull, Justice in International Relatrons (Ontario, 1984); 
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civilizing foreign policy by promoting the concept of international citi- 
zenship; and reforming international institutions in accordance with the 
goal of a world common good.” 


To recall, finally, what has been said at the commencement of this 
paper: that the Indian study of IR ought-to be making a contribution to the 
universals of the subject if the producer-consumer asymmetry, and the 
parochiality of the field, were to be attenuated. From the foregoing, it 
would seem there was much to be gained from an exposure to the work 
initiated by the British Committee on the Theory of International Politics, 
especially so if the catalytic part it played in the development of IR studies 
in England could be understood and suitably followed. Also, if the wide 
range of Third World area studies taught in Political Science Departments 
and Schools of International Studies in India were to undertake comparative 
studies of developing areas keeping in mind IR disciplinary problematics 
and concerns. 

It is always, of course, the scholar’s faith that thought makes a difference 
to how reality is “played out”. Yet, whether or not any difference can be 
made to the severity of the Third World’s predicament is a moot point. We 
live in times of great change. Perhaps these may, in themselves, be so 
cogent as to trivialize intra-State sources of conflict in the developing world, 
and its varied systemic linkages; or they may suffer desuetude through the 
growth of interdependence; or those who have the inventiveness to induce 
States and nations to grow more strongly and responsibly, will come 
forward to “show the way”. We do not know. Much may be possible in the 
years ahead; much may not. 

In the meanwhile, for the conceivable future, it may be crucial for Third 
World States to become more critically self-aware of the evidential nature 
of their interactions, infer se, rather than to create a largely unreal world in 
which words and deeds fly apart so confoundingly, and with such damaging 
consequences for the projections of real legitimacy. For the weak in the 
world of the strong, legitimacy is not all; but little is possible without it. 


March 1995 
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The mainstream literature on international political economy (IPE) has foi 
some time been centred on the notion of Hegemonie Stability.’ The middle 
powers, or for that matter important Third World countries—even those 
with large populations—are given low priority.’ In fact, the whole concept 
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of Hegemonic Stability falters due to the difficulty of identifying the 
specific issue areas where one country, the socalled hegemon, should have 
complete control without being dictated to by any other country.’ Critics of 
Hegemonic Stability theory have gone to the extent of suggesting that the 
nineteenth-century British analogy for mid-twentieth century US hegemony 
is inaccurate.* The purpose here, however, is not to take issue with or 
make a critique of the theory of Hegemonic Stability but to underscore the 
relevance of the developing country as a force in the international system 
that the Hegemonic Stability thesis completely ignores. In other words, we 


shall discuss the need to incorporate the developing country as an element 
in the realist perspective of international politics.’ 

This paper will highlight the inadequacy and poverty of the present 
mainstream International Relations theory, and will attempt to incorporate 
the concept of international regimes in building a powerful and dynamic 
theory of international political economy.‘ Its main objective is to under- 
score the role of the major developing countries as an important element in 
the international system. Their importance can and should be reflected in a 
sound theory of international regimes that can account for the behaviour of 
small and medium States. Thus, the second section will highlight the 
importance of the Third World power structure in the international] system. 
It will also discuss the need to incorporate the role of the developing 
countries to make International Relations theory empirically richer and 
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more dynamic. In the third section, we shall discuss the theory of regimes 
as the most relevant and promising area for international political economy. 
As well, in this section we shall try to delink regime analysis from Hege- 
monic Stability theory, which has tended to be the dominant causal model 
for change. This will enable regime analysis to be more comprehensive in 
order to describe and explain Third World behaviour in regime transform- 
ation. In the fourth section, we shall discuss the international trading 
regime as one`of those few comprehensive regimes in which Third World 
involvement and participation has been substantial, although it was domi- 
nated by the US contribution. This section will also stress that since the 
future world order is likely to be pluralist and multilateralist,’ the evolution 
and management of international regimes will have to be based on collective 
effort that would include many non-Western nations. Although originally 
fashioned to cater primarily to the needs of the industrialized countries, the 
trading regime has come to incorporate numerous Third World perspectives, 
even when they have been contrary to the interests of the rich countries as 
well as to the ideal of a liberal trading order. 


I 


The postwar, or for that matter the post-Cold War, international system is 
arguably more dynamic and turbulent than any previous international 
system." The increase in the number of independent actors in world politics 
due to decolonization has been magnified by an increase in the population 
of the developing countries relative to the developed world. Consequently, 
there is increasing pressure for involvement of these countries in international 
matters affecting them most. As Gamani Corea has put it: “(T)he develop- 
ing countries had come to acquire a new importance, a new ‘presence’, in 
the global economic scene. They had become, collectively, a source of 
about 20 per cent of global GDP”.’ Although some developing countries 
are more involved than others, as is the case among the developed countries, 
Third World inyolvement-and participation in the international system is a 
new reality that cannot be overlooked in the theory of international poli- 
tical economy. 
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In situations of general decisionmaking, or rule adjudication, the role of 
the actors, whether developed or developing, is determined by the extent 
of coalitionbuilding and mutual adjustment.” In multilateral negotiations 
the outcome would not normally reflect the stated purpose of a single 
player, though one or more might claim to have achieved their desired 
objectives. Although the specific national interests and the power of nation- 
States is a critical ingredient in the negotiation process, the outcome in 
terms of decisions or resolutions is unlikely to be directly proportional to 
the respective strengths, whether military or economic, of the actors. The 
Third World actors may have a low profile compared to the developed 
countries in the negotiation process; but when it comes to the crunch they 
cannot be wholly disregarded. Matters affecting them can no longer be 
determined by the developed countries as in colonial times. In multilateral 
negotiations, particularly at the agendasetting and rulemaking stages, the 
developing countries have been a strong presence, although because of the 
need to compromise in order to reach agreement, this strength is not 
always reflected in the final results." In a review essay written roughly a 
quarter century ago, Keohane identified this category of countries as 
“system influencing”,” and defined them as “states which cannot expect 
individually to dominate a system but may nevertheless be able significantly 
to influence its nature through unilateral as well as multilateral actions”. 

For our purpose, middle powers represent major developing countries 
such as India and Brazil, who have the ability to influence the nature and 
content of international regimes either through a coalition strategy or by 
means of persuasion of the bigger players in the international system. Their 
inactivity does not affect matters, whereas their active involvement tends 
to change the tenor of the regime. This category.of countries is more 
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reactive than proactive within a regime. In contrast to the more industrialized 
middle powers, such as Canada and Australia, these Third World middle 
powers tend to be a little more dynamic and aggressive at the agenda- 
setting stage than in the actual negotiation process. 

‘Power in the international system cannot be determined solely by the 
military, economic or political capabilities of nation-States." As Charles S. 
Taber has demonstrated empirically: “the commonly used power capability 
indexes do not adequately tap the underlying concept because they work 
only among more developed countries (MDCs) but fail among the less 
developed countries (LDCs).”" The elements of national power, as identified 
in the traditional sense, appears to have less relevance in multilateral 
negotiations. In the era of multilateralism, the role of great powers seems 
to be constrained by the principles of accommodation and mutual adjust- 
ment. 

In situations of “complex interdependence”,"* coalitionbuilding with 
developing countries by the developed is more possible given the increasing’ 
need of the former to interact in the international system.” One reason for 
the developed countnes seeking to enlist the support of the Third World is 
to preclude it using its majority to “sabotage” their schemes. There is also 
collaboration between the rich and poor countries in areas of shared 
interests. The composition of the Cairns Group in the GATT is a case in 
point. 

From a moral or ethical perspective, too, it is now unacceptable to 
overlook the presence of developing countries in multilateral negotiations. 
Whether aid or trade is considered the key to development, the developed 
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countries cannot ignore the voice of the very countnes whose future is at 
stake. Third World involvement and participation in the general decision- 
making of the international system should not be a secondary consideration, 
as it affects the majority of humanity. 

The crux of the matter is that almost all recent theories of international 
politics incorporate either the hegemony of the United States or its relations 
with Western Europe as the centrepiece of analysis, with little or no 
contribution from the Third World. As Stanley Hoffmann notes," inter- 
national political theory has been almost exclusively an American discipline, 
and its contents are shaped by American behaviour and interests in inter- 
national relations. An additional factor may be the underlying notion of 
‘realist theory—which has dominated the study of international politics"— 
that the international system is a “state of war™ or a “self-help system”. As 
a result, the desire for international cooperation through adequate man- 
agement and coordination of the international system and the presence of 
international institutions for this purpose have not until recently appeared 
prominently in the discipline of international relations. Further, whatever 
contribution the Third World has made through the dependency perspec- 
tive,” which originated more in Latin America than in the Third World as a 
whole, has been quite negative about interdependence and cooperation 
between North and South. 

According to the realists international politics is “a competition of units 
in the kind of state of nature that knows no restraints other than those 
which the changing necessities of the game and the shallow conveniences of 
the players impose”.*' The pessimism of classical realist theory with respect 
to peace and cooperation in the international system, and the contention 
that relations among nations are determined by the distribution of power 
do not seem warranted in the context of the power configuration in the 
present international system.” The trend ın international society is towards 
a multilateral and pluralist world order. The supposed stability of the 
earlier bipolar system has given place to a more dynamic system that is 


* Stanley Hoffmann, “An Amencan Social Science: Internatronal Relations”, Daedalus, 
Summer 1977, pp. 41-60. 

" See. KJ Holsti, The Dividing Discipline. Hegemony and Drversity in International 
Theory (Boston, 1984) 

= See James A Caporaso, “Dependence, Dependency, and Power in the Global System: 
A Structural and Behavioural Analysis”, International Organization, vol. 32, Winter 1978, 
pp. 13-43. Also, for details on the argument that the dependency perspective did not pose a 
serious challenge to the continuity of the classical tradition in International Relations theory, 
see Holsti, The Dividing Discipline, n. 19. 

`l Stanley Hoffmann, The State of War’ Essays on the Theory and Practice of International 
' Politics (New York, 1965), p vu. 

+ Hans J. Morgenthau'’s work uw representative of the classical theory. See his Politics 
Among Nations (New York, 1966), 4th edn. 
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sensitive to the actions of a minor actor. Because of the apparent fear of 
such uncertainty, nations—big or small—will try to coordinate policies in 
multilateral negotiations. 

In short, the global situation ts more likely to be conducive to cooperation 
than to discord. With the end of the Cold War, or the socalled “end of 
history™,** and the “rise of the trading state”,~ the need to restructure the 
international economic system has become more pressing in the global 
agenda. Nations are now more concerned about economic growth and 
development than territorial security. It is timely, therefore, that Robert 
Keohane, ın an elegant piece of work,” has attempted to study relations 
among the advanced market-economy countries and to explain how co- 
Operation among them can be established. He has also called for “(C)areful 
extension of this argument into East-West and North-South relations, 
including security as well as economic issues” .* 

International regimes, with which Keohane’s work is concerned, serve as 
regulators of the international system. They help to reduce the cost of 
transactions among nations and to modify the effects of the “state of war” 
or anarchy in the world system.” Although the concept of international 
regime is very often identified with the Hegemonic Stability theory, it has a 
broader application to the potential explanation of negotiation and co- 
operation in the international political economy, regardless of whether a 
hegemon is involved. 

The structural theory of international relations does not conceive of any 
significant systemic impact from the Third World on the structure of the 
international system. On the other hand, modified structuralists believe 
that the nse of developing countries en bloc and the demand for a New 
International Economic Order (NIEQO) is a consequence of the declining 
hegemonic order. According to them,™ the norms, rules and institutions 
that constituted the contribution of the United States during the height of 
its hegemonic leadership seem to be challenged by the Third World due to 
the weakening of the hegemon. Krasner writes: 


By taking advantage of the autonomy that the hegemonic power, the 
United States, was compelled to confer on international organizations 


4 Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man (New York, 1992); also see his 
article, “The End of History”, Natonal Interest, no. 16, Summer 1989. 

P Richard Rosecrance, Ruse of the Trading State Commerce and Conquest m the Modern 
World (New York, 1986). 

” Keohane, After Hegemony, n. 1. 

> Ibid., p. 6. 

P See Keohane, ibid. 

™ See, for instance, Stephen Krasner, Structural Conflict The Third World Against Global 
Liberalism (Berkeley, CA, 1985). 
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during the penod of regime formation at the conclusion of World War 
Il, Third World countries have been able to alter regime characteristics 
during the penod of American hegemonic decline.” 


Although the demand for a New International Economic Order coincided 
with the relative decline of the United. States, the roots of the movement 
can be traced much earlier. An incipient demand for the NIEO was made 
as early as when countries such as India demanded the incorporation of 
economic development in the Charter of the aborted International Trade 
Organization. From early on, developing countries have been offering 
alternative perspectives on the international order, although these pressures 
reached culmination in the demand for the NIEO in the 1960s and early 
1970s." The developing countries’ efforts to push through their perspective 
have been consistent in the face of opposition from the rich countries." 
The need for an alternative world economic order is inherent in the 
decolonization process itself: it has hardly anything to do with the phe- 
nomenon of a hegemon. 

The shift from the compromise of embedded liberalism” that character- 
ized the world scene in the years following the Second World War to forced 
liberalism—vwhich we shall discuss in detail later—is a consequence of the 
gradual strengthening of the Third World position. Embedded liberalism 
was the contribution of American leadership. Forced liberalism, on the 
other hand, is the result of the increasing importance of multilateralism 
that concedes the persuasive power of multilateral institutions as opposed 
to any single actor. Multilateralism under forced liberalism confers on the 
international institutions some degree of legitimate power of coercion for 
enforcing rules and norms, which was absent under embedded liberalism. 
Though not an exclusive Third World contribution, forced liberalism is the 


* Stephen D Krasner, “Transforming International Regimes: What the Third World 
Wants and Why”, International Studies Quarterly (Cambndge),vol. 25, no. 1, March 1981, p. 143 

™ See Jeffry A Hart, The New International Economic Order: Cooperation and Conflict in 
North-South Economic Relations, 1974-1979 (New York, 1983) 

* See my “International Trade Regime. India’s Role in the General Agreement on Tanffs 
and Trade”, Ph.D Diss , Queen’s University, Kingston, 1993 (unpublished). 

© John Gerard Ruggie wnites: 


The I:beralism that was restored after World War II differed in kind from that which had 
been known previously My term for it is “embedded liberalism” unlike the economic 
nationalism of the thirties ıt would be multilateral in character; unlike the liberalism of 
gold standard and free trade, its multilateralism would be predicated upon domestic 
intervention. . The essence of embedded liberalism, . .ıs to devise a form of multilateral- 
ism that ıs compatible with the requirement of stability 


See John Gerard Ruggie’s “International Regimes, Transactions, and Change Embedded 
Liberalism in the Post-War Economic Order”, Intemational Organization, vol. 36, no 2. 
Spring 1982. pp 208-15. 
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direct consequence of the increased activism of developing countries in 
rulemaking and rule application in the international system: it is an out- 
growth of the democratization process in the international system through 
multilateralism. 

The search for a valid explanation for the recurrence of war as well as 
peace and cooperation has engaged the attention of scholars and statesmen 
since the days of Thucydides. In this search, theoretical approaches to 
international relations have placed almost exclusive emphasis on the great 
powers. Parsimonious explanations of this nature, while they appear ele- 
gant,” overlook the reality of the gigantic transformation that has been 
taking place in the international system in the postwar years, especially 
with the mushrooming of so many nation-States. For the sake of parsimony, 
mainstream theoretical analysis in the discipline of International Relations 
(and international! political economy) has been oblivious to this phenom- 
enon, and has been de-emphasizing the interplay of many dominant factors 
that are in operation in the international system. Specifically, theorists 
such as Waltz and Gilpin contend that the middle and small powers hardly 
matter in effecting any change in the structure of the international system.“ 

The potential of the Third World nations en masse as an important 
ingredient in the international system has generally been neglected. Because 
of the enormous growth in the “brute” force of the Third World majority 
as well as the intrinsic strengths of their societies, however, the conventional 


“ North and Willard wnite: 


And unless parsimony is pursued, theories tend to expand out of control. Paradoxically, 
however, the more that we learn about the disjoined part of reality, the less we may know 
about the whole And whereas a lack of parsimony often yields amorphous theory, an 
excess of parsimony may produce tautology, explain the obvious, or, in the case of some 
approaches to international politics, reduce complex human interactions to ngid, almost 
mechanical abstractions. 


See Robert C. North and Matthew Wulard, “The Convergence Effect Challenge to Parsumony™, 
International Organization, vol. 37, no. 2, Spring 1983, p. 340. 
“ For instance, Waltz wnites 


The theory, like the story, of international politics is written in terms of the great powers 
of an era. In system theory, structure ts a generative notion; and the structure of a 
system is generated by the interactions of its pnnapal parts. . . It would be as ndiculous 
to construct a theory of international politics based on Malaysia and Costa Rica as ıt would 
be to construct an econome theory of oligopolistic competition based on the minor firms 
in a sector of an economy A general theory of international politics is necessarily based on 
the great powers The theory once wntten also applies to lesser states that interact in so far 
as their interactions are insulated from the intervention of the great powers of a system. 
whether by the relative indifference of the latter or by difficulties of communication and 
trumportation. 


Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory of Internanonal Politics (New York. 1979), pp. 72-3. 
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thrust of national power has been challenged, especially in non-military 
matters.“ This is more so in the context of the end of the Cold War. 
Though in a different context, Peter J. Katzenstein, who examined the 
foreign economic policies of small European States, has demonstrated that 
“The fortunes of the small European states are not simply determined by 
great powers”.* The same can be true of the major developing countries 
whose resources are comparable to those of many of these small advanced 
countries. 

Following the end of the Cold War and the triumph of liberalism over 
Communism,” the prospects for the possible emergence of a scientific 
theory of international relations appear more complicated. The pursuit of 
theory has received a new challenge and the traditional theory of inter- 
national relations has been exposed to a new dynamism and a radically 
altered global situation.* Stressing the interaction between theory and 
transformation, Rosenau writes: 


There are numerous signs that global politics is, at all levels, undergoing 
enormous change. New economic, social and political structures are 
emerging and old ones are being transformed as technology becomes 
ever more dynamic. At best the development of theory to comprehend 
this change has been piecemeal. Most analysts have been so fully pre- 
occupied with the problems of policy analysis that their theoretical 
efforts tend to be either sketchy or narrow in scope.” 


“ See Stephen D. Krasner, “Transforming Internationa! Regimes: What the Third World 
Wants and Why”, International Studies Quarterty, vol 25, no 1, March 1981, pp 119-48 

* Peter J. Katzenstein, Small States in World Markets: Industrial Policy in Europe (Ithaca, 
1985), p. 186 Also Platis, who used Katzenstein’s “domestic structure” argument in the 
secunty area of three smal! States—Greece, Israel and Sweden—has concluded 


States with limited capabilites operate within narrow margins Yet as this study has shown 
there is usually room for choice. A small state is like a bicyclist in a traffic yam: the rsks 
may be higher than those of automobiles and trucks, but there is usually greater opportunity 
to manoeuvre. Clever strategies may even get lum to his destination more quickly and 
safely 


Athanassios Geor Platis, “High Politics in Small Countries: An inquiry into the Secunty 
Politics of Greece, Israel and Sweden”, Ph D. Dusertation, Comell University, 1986 (unpub- 
Inhed), p 482. 

” Fukuyama, “The End of History”, n. 23 

“ Ernst-Otto Czempiel and James N Rosenau, eds, Global Changes and Theoretical 
Challenges: Approaches to World Politcs for the 1990s (Toronto, 1990). 
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Following decolonization in the postwar years and the arrival of what Inis 
L. Claude called “domestication of international relations”," there has 
been a remarkable growth in the scholarly literature on International 
Relations theory. Though efforts to evolve theoretical explanations for the 
dynamics of the international system and to find generalizations for them 
have been “of recent origin”, they have become widespread as well as 
fashionable in North America. The postwar transformation of international 
society has no parallel in history,® and is of gigantic proportions; it need 
not, however, be conceived as a challenge to the traditional theory of 
international system, conceived on the basis of the capabilities of States. 
As Ruggie notes, descriptions of these numerous generic transformations 
are embedded in the “truncated” notion of the structure of the international 
system.” The shifts from colonialism to freedom and democracy, and from 
subsistence economy to mass production, could not in traditional theory be 
conceived to have made any change in the structure of the international 
system, although they have substantially changed the nature and conduct 
of States. Rather, they are associated with process-level change. 
Further, the social bases of power as well as the inner strengths of the 
traditional societies that served to destroy the international regime of 
Western colonialism do not appear to have been given much importance in 
mainstream explanations of the transformation of the international system. 
The international regime that legitimized the forcible physical possession 
of geographical territory outside their home country by European powers 
did not survive the challenge from colonial societies. Their efforts at 
decolonization were doubtless contrary to the ability of the socalled declin- 
ing hegemon to “manipulate both the structure and the agenda of inter- 
national relations”.“ Also, although the socalled emerging hegemon, the 
United States, had a vested interest in the decolonization process, it did 
stick to the ideal of freedom and democracy only at the rhetorical level 


æ» Inis L Claude, Jr , Swords and Ploughshares: The Problems and Progress of International 
Organization (New York, 1971), p. 17. 

“a K. Knorr and S. Verba, eds, The International System Theoretical Essays (Princeton, 
NJ), p 1, also see Martin Wight, “Why Is there No International Theory?” in H. Butterfield 
and M. Wight, eds, Diplomanc Investigations. Essays in the Theory of International Politrcs 
(London, 1966), pp 17-34. In contrast, authors like Arend.Lsyphart claum that there ıs 
“considerably more theory in international relations”. See his, “The Structure of the Theor- 
etical Revolution in International Relations”, International Studies Quarterly, vol 18, no. 1, 
March 1974, pp. 41-74. 

© See FH Hinsley, “The Rise and Fall of the Modern International System”, Review of 
International Studtes, vol. 8, 1982, pp. 1-8. 

a See John Gerard Rugge, “Continuity and Transformation in World Polity: Toward a 
Neorealist Synthesis”, in Robert Keohane, ed., Neorealisrn and its Critics (New York, 1986) 

u Ered Lawson, “Hegemony and the Structure of International Trade Reassessed A View 
from Arabia”, Internanonal Organization, vol. 37, Spring 1983, p 335. 
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without committing any material resources or assistance to accentuate the 
process. The United States could not antagonize the erstwhile colonial 
powers to enforce its idea of decolonization, although it would have 
offered an opportunity for increased market access in the colonies. Indeed, 
it was the consistent pursuit of movements like nonalignment that accelerated 
the decolonization process in numerous small and micro-States.” 

In other words, domestic factors such as nationalist movements or peaceful 
revolutions may have an impact on the creation and destruction of inter- 
national regimes as also on the structure of the international system. As 
Haggard and Simmons write, “Current theories of international regimes 
have ignored domestic political process, in part because of the lure of 
parsimonious systemic theory”.* Such elements as the domestic process 
should be taken into account while studying international society.” 

In fact, traditional notions of power, such as economic, military and 
political, do not appear to have much explanatory utility in accounting for 
the behaviour of large developing countries. The “paradox of unrealized 
power”, as David Yoffie puts it, that seems to work in the international 
political economy often undermines the relevance of the traditional power 
concept in the international system. Yoffie has demonstrated with respect 
to bargaining between “weak” States and “strong” States, that the outcomes 
of bilateral trade bargaining between the United States and the developing 
countries are more favourable toward the less developed countries than 
one would otherwise expect.™ Power that might impair the weaker adver- 
sary in a power competition seldom seems to work directly in a multilateral 
negotiation. Control over power resources does not necessarily mean 
control over outcomes.” As Baldwin points out, “What functions as a 
power source in one policy-contingency framework may be irrelevant in 


” For instance, among others, Guyana and Belize benefited from the support of the Non- 
Aligned Movement for their mght to selfdetermination In fact, as many as twenty-five micro- 
States are members of the Non-Aligned Movement Besides over one hundred countnes, the 
Non-Aligned Movement has also liberation movement groups as its members 

= Stephen Haggard and Beth A. Simmons, “Theories of Internatronal Regimes”, Inter- 
national Orgaruzaton, vol 41, no. 3, Summer 1987, p. 513 

7 Set Peter Katzenstein, “Introduction: Domestic and Intemational Forces and Strategies 
in Foreign Policy”, in Peter Katzenstein, ed., Between Power and Plenty: Foreign Economic 
Policy of Advanced Industrial States (Madison, WIS, 1978). Plats, “High Politics in Small 
States”, n 36 Besides, Matthew Evangelista has shown how domestic structures shape and 
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Innovation and the Arms Race: A Comparative Study of Soviet and Amencan Decisions on 
Tactical Nuclear Weapons”, Ph.D, Diss.. Cornell Univermty, 1986 (unpublished). 
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another”. Further, even micro-States, those with populations of less than 
one million, “whether enjoying technical sovereignty or still classed as 
dependencies, have the capacity to cause macro-political havoc at the UN 
and major world capitals” .*! 

Susan Strange has elegantly classified power as relational and structural. 
According to her, in the present world system it is structural power that 
counts most. She defines structural power as “the power to decide how 
states relate to each other, relate to people, or relate to corporate enterprises. 
The relative power of each party in a relationship is more, or less, if one 
party is also determining the surrounding structure of the relationship™.” 
Although this definition of power may seem more relevant for my argument, 
her model of primary and secondary structures does not seem to have 
much explanatory power to account for the behaviour of large developing 
countries such as India, Brazil and China. As I argue later, her description 
of the content of the structure seems arbitrary. For instance, to her, trade 
is a secondary power structure. But we have to bear in mind that the 
history of war and peace in international relations has been the history of 
expansion of foreign trade. 

In a classic work Albert O. Hirschman has demonstrated how foreign 
trade serves as an instrument of national power.“ Richard N. Cooper 
writes: 


Foreign trade and investment policies are traditionally regarded in the 
category of low foreign policy—the same is true of monetary and financial 
relations among countries—although this trend is more pronounced 
among students of international relations than it ts among high govern- 
ment officials.“ (Emphasis added.) 


The search for theoretical explanations in international relations has 
been both long and parochial.“ The scholars’ focus has varied from the first 


® David A Baldwin, “Power Analysis and World Politics New Trends versus Old Tend- 
encies”, World Politics, vol 30, no. 2, January 1979, p. 165. 
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2 Susan Strange, States and Markets (New York, 1988), p. 25. 
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“ Holsti writes: 


But the research reported in The Dividing Discipline confirmed my suspicion that the field 
encompasses only a small fraction of the world’s intemationa! relations community 
As the list of “greats” of the ficld in [960s through the 1980s indicates, theory remains the 
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image (human nature), to the second image (nation-States), to the third 
image (structure of the international system).* “Little progress has been 
made toward the linking of these ‘levels’ or systems, however, or the 
achievement of any degree of consensus”.” Realism, both classical as well 
as neorealism, seems to dominate the theory of international relations. The 
problem with realism, however, is that the theory of Hegemonic Stability, 
which is its offshoot, suffers from parsimonious explanations. Further, this 
theory “can not by itself account for patterns of the rise and demise of 
regimes in the economic field”.~ It also has the problem of accounting for 
the behaviour of small and medium States. My arguments are not, however, 
directed against the theory of Hegemonic Stability, but its associate, regime 
analysis. The main thrust of my argument is to liberate the concept of 
International regimes from its association with the hegemon by delinking it 
from the theory of Hegemonic Stability. 

The basic premise of existing theories of realism, both structuralist and 
modified structuralist, is that the international system 1s conceived in terms 
of structural power. According to Waltz, power is determined according to 
the distribution of capabilities in the international system. Susan Strange, 
on the other hand. has identified four specitic areas— production, finance, 
security and knowlcdgc—as the basis of structural power.” Among these, 





enterpnise pnmanty of a small bastion of male anglophobes, with only a few contributions 
Irom other academic cultures So long as it retains this protile, it will necessarily reflect 
certain national, historical and possibly gender parochialism 
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Sce Gilpin’s War and Change in World Politics. n l.p 5. 
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the knowledge structure seems to be less comprehensive, while security 
and financial structures are akin to regimes in the respective areas. The 
production structure that Strange elaborates is, however, comprehensive 
enough to account for production relations among nations in international 
society. Interestingly enough, she says: “Structural power comes closest to 
the outside (that 1s, broadest) definition of ‘regimes’ in the debate that 
preceded the Krasner collection of essays on the subject”.® In fact, the 
production and finance structures that Strange identifies are similar to 
what Ruggie called the economic regime. 

Security is admittedly the topmost concem for all countries, but given 
the extent of the risk and cost involved in modem warfare, it is not very 
likely that nations will yield to the temptation of indulging in reckless 
adventures of territorial expansion. The extent of international acrimony, 
too, against any such kind of action would be too high to bear. As Gilpin 
writes, “The democratization and industnialization of war had undermined 
the legitimacy of force as a normal and legitimate instrument of foreign 
policy”. With the signing of the Treaty of Versailles (1919). a new era in 
the international system was heralded. States are now legally prohibited 
from engaging in war except in self-defence. Also, States are encouraged 
to engage in coalitions to punish an aggressor on the sovereignty of any 
other State.“ “Furthermore, employing force on an issue against an inde- 
pendent state with which one has a variety of relationships is likely to 
rupture mutually profitable relations on other issues”. 

In realist theory, the Third World is hardly of any importance. In the 
realists’ scheme of things the international system is managed by major 
powers alone: middle or small powers count for little. Although many 
realists rely on the dated concept of balance of power to explain the 
behaviour of nations, they do not apply it to the Third World.“ Balance of 
power, according to Krasner, is not a regime.“ An international system 
without a system of regimes is a trait of the medieval rather than the 
modern world. 


© Strange. “Toward a Theory of Transnational Empire”, in Czempiel and Rosenau. n 38, 
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The structuralists hold that the military, economic and ideological power 
of the hegemon, currently the United States, is so overwhelming that small 
and poor nations of the Third World can hardly be any threat to it. It is 
important to note, however, that the United States has an increasing stake 
in the Third World in the area of trade and commerce. The possible threats 
to the United States flowing from Third World isolation or alienation are in 
the economic, military and ideological spheres.“ As David has correctly 
pointed out: “Economic disaster for the United States and its allies is more 
likely to arise from developments in the Third World than anywhere 
else”.® Similarly, the socalled earlier hegemon, Britain, could reach its 
pinnacle of development because of its dependence on colonies such as 
India for raw materials and other resources as well as for markets.“ Again, 
the collapse of the British empire was brought about by the boycott of 
British goods in the Indian market during the nationalist struggle. 


IV 


With the growth of numerous international organizations that coincided 
with the era of selfdetermination and Statebuilding, international regimes 
have come to occupy a prominent place in the international system. Although 
power and national interest determine the extent of nation-States’ involve- 
ment in the evolution and management of international organizations, 
order and common interests weigh heavily in constraining the behaviour of 
even the most powerful States. As Hedley Bull writes, “The element of 
international society has always been present in the modern international 
system because at no stage can it be said that the conception of the 
common interest of states, of common rules accepted and common institu- 
tions worked by them has ceased to exert an influence”.® Just as rules in 
the domestic setting have the general approbation of the populace, so 
States defer to rules in the international system. The extent of compliance 
and enforcement varies. Just as in Third World societies conformity to 
domestic law is modified by various other factors at work such as tribal law, 
clan law, and religious law, at the international level these factors have 
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their counterparts. The realist assumption that cooperation under anarchy 
is rarely possible goes counter to a world order that is regulated by 
international regimes managed by the international community.” 

Ever since John Gerard Ruggie introduced it in the study of international 
political economy,” the concept of international regime has gained consider- 
able currency in the literature on international relations. Though some 
have described it as just a fad,” there has been a good deal of debate 
regarding the efficacy, utility and viability of such a concept in accounting 
for cooperation and discord in international relations. McGowan writes 
that regime analysis “seeks to establish the structure and dynamics of 
particular areas of the international system, or IPE, and looks at the roles 
of states, and other actors, whether they be non-governmental or inter- 
national, in shaping the regime”.” Finlayson and Zacher write, “International 
regimes as social phenomena warrant scholarly attention because of the 
perception that they shape in significant ways the behaviour of actors 
(usually states) participating in them”.™ Their importance is heightened in 
the context of structural changes in the international political economy 
following the relative decline of the United States and the end of the Cold 
War following the collapse of the Soviet empire. 

International regimes are intellectual constructs that represent a rule- 
based system which operates through collective action in the interaction 
among nation-States.™ Regime analysis is a tool to explain the conduct of 
State and non-State actors, including many Third World powers, in inter- 
national society. Regimes can also account for and describe transformation 
in the international system. 


= Joseph M. Gneco writes “Overall, ‘rational egoist’ states care only about their own 
gains. They do not care whether partners achieve or do not achieve gains they themselves 
achieve. The major constraint on their cooperation in mixed interest international situations 
ts the problem of cheating.” See his “Anarchy and the Limits of Cooperation: A Realist 
Critique of the Newest Liberal Institutonalism”, International Organization, vol 42, no. 3, 
Summer 1988, p. 497. 

n According to Rugge, a regime is a set of mutual expectations, rules and regulations, 
plans, organizational energies and financial commitments, which have been accepted by a 
group of States John G. Ruggie, “International Response to Technology: Concepts and 
Trends”, Internattonal Organization, vol. 29, Summer 1975, p 570. 

™ Susan Strange, “Cave Hic Dragons: A Critique of Regime Analysis”, in Krasner, ed , 
International Regimes, n 65. 

™ See Francis McGowan, “Regime Analysis and International Organrations: UNCTAD 
and International Shipping”, M.A. thess (Kingston, Ontario: Queen's Univermty, 1983, 
unpublished). p ii. 

“ Jock A Finlayson and Mark W. Zacher, “The GATT and the Regulation of Trade 
Bamers”, in Krasner, ed., /mtermational Regimes, n. 65, p. 310. 

™ According to Krasner, whose definition of regimes has been widely accepted, “Inter- 
national regimes are defined as principles, norms, rules, and decision-making procedures 
around which actor expectations converge in a given issue-area”. See Stephen D. Krasner, 
“Structural Causes and Regime Consequences: Regimes as Intervening Vanables”, in ibid., 
p. I 
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Regimes are distinct from institutions, although some scholars tend to 
use these terms interchangeably. Institutions have broader connotation: 
while regimes are institutions, all institutions are not regimes. Keohane 
defines institutions as “persistent and connected sets of rules (formal and 
informal) that prescribe behavioral roles, constrain activity, and shape 
expectations”.* To him, institutions assume one of three forms: (a) formal 
intergovernmental or crossnational nongovernmental organization; (b) 
international regimes; and (c) conventions.” 

Although nations are sovereign in the conduct of international relations 
they are nevertheless regulated by certain norms, rules and decisionmaking 
procedures in the international system. Compliance with international 
regimes not only ensures lower transaction costs; it also enhances the 
prospect for cooperation among nation-States.™ 

Many proponents believe that international regimes emanate from and 
must be maintained by a hegemon, and the decline or disappearance of the 
hegemon will weaken them. As Gilpin puts it, “with the decline of the 
hegemon, the preservation of a liberal international regime (with emphasis 
on the term liberal will be much more difficult”.” In contrast, Keohane 
suggests that once their rules are institutionalized, international regimes 
will not necessarily decline with the decline of the hegemon.” Social 
institutions by themselves generate some power. What Pentland wrote in 
1976 about international organizations is true of international regimes 
today: 


(T)he organizations are created and sustained by the states in a collective 
act of self-limitation or self-enhancement, and there is certainly no 
expectation that they will come to co-exist with, or even supersede, their 


* Robert, O. Keohane, International Insttutions and State Power Essays in International 
Theory (Boulder, CO, 1989), p. 3. 

7 According to Keohane, formal mtergovernmental or crossnatronal nongovernmental 
organrations 


are deliberately set up and designed by states.. Regimes are institutions with explicit 
rules, agreed upon by governments, that pertain to particular sets of igsues in international 
relations. . [and] conventions are informal institutions, with implicit rules and under- 
standings, that shape the expectations of actors. 


See ibid., pp. 3-5. 

™ On the role of transaction cost, see Keohane, After Hegemony n. 1, esp. chs. 8 and 
9, 

™ Emphasis in original. Gilpin, The Polincal Economy of International Relations, n. 1, p 
91 Cf Pentland, “The effectiveness of global institutions clearly depends on the support and 
full particrpation of the major powers—or at least most of them—who alone have the major 
military, technological, and economic capabilities to invest in whatever common action 1s 
required.” Charles Pentland, “Building Global Institutions”, op at., p 342 
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creators as the dominant actors in the international system. In the 
postwar period, however, it has become apparent that some international 
organizations promise (or threaten, depending on one’s perspective) to 
do just this." 


International regimes, after they achieve the status of institutions, emerge 
indirectly as socializing agents in the international system." They encourage, 
often through incentives, both State and non-State actors to conform to 
their norms and procedures. Depending on its capabilities an actor may 
find noncompliance with the regime counterproductive in the short or long 
run. Thus, Young writes: “Actors are regularly socialized into accepting 
and performing the roles associated with institutional arrangements, and 
the costs to individual actors of opting out of participation in prevailing 
institutions are often prohibitive”.” The presence or absence of a hegemon 
hardly matters in persuading or coercing antisocial elements into conforming. 

Collective efforts go into making and managing rules and evolving norms 
of behaviour in specific issue areas of international society. In a pluralist 
setting like that of international regimes various parties compete to enforce 
their vision on society, and the resultant is not necessarily the outcome of 
the action of a lone hegemon.” All the perspectives in international society 
play their part in formulating such a regime: it is never one vision or an 
alternative vision but rather a combination of them. Even the Gramscian 
notion of hegemon that Robert Cox often invokes “to mean a structure of 
values and understandings about the nature of order that permeates a 
whole system of states and non-state entities” does not serve in the context 
of the present-day pluralistic order in the international system.” 

With the United Nations regaining lost ground in the post-Cold War era, 
we have rediscovered the generic institutional form of multilateralism.” 
Multilateralism itself, however, predates the UN system. Multilateral insti- 
tutional arrangements to recognize international property rights of States 
and to manage international policy coordination have been in existence 
since the inception of the modern international system.” Successful policy 


u Italics mine Charles Pentland, “International Organization”, in James Rosenau et al , 
eds, World Politics (New York, 1976), p. 648. 

2 For further elaboration on the role of international organizations as socializing agents, 
sec Clive Archer, International Organizations (London, 1983), pp. 160-3. 

© Oran Young, International Cooperation: Buildmg Regunes for Natural Resources and the 
Environment (Ithaca, NY, 1989), p. 197. 
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coordination among the allied forces on the eve of the Gulf War in 1991 
demonstrated renewed interest in the virtues of multilateral efforts in 
managing the international system. Unilateral political action by the great 
powers on the scale and in the manner of the Cold War years is now 
inconceivable. The wounds of the Vietnam War are still too fresh in the 
memories of the American public for the United States to contemplate 
unilateral political-military action in the international system.” 

Although the concept of international regime crystallized after the success 
of the United States in the postwar years in accumulating wealth and 
power, and its eventual decline, the view that international regimes—and 
for that matter, the international system—have been managed by the 
United States as hegemon, does not seem sustainable. Certainly the United 
States has greater stakes at the moment than any other country in the 
world. At the same time, given the rate of flux in the present international 
system, big, medium and small nations have discovered the necessity of 
multilateral action. The international community is quite aware of and sure 
about the strength and effectiveness of multilateralism in the post-Cold 
War years. Young writes: 


The upshot of all this is that the hegemonic-stability hypothesis is 
dead . . . we need to replace Keohane’s emphasis on “after hegemony”, 
which directs attention to the problem of maintaining international 
institutions following the erosion of American dominance, with an 
emphasis on “beyond hegemony”.” 


Against the backdrop of the collapse of the Bretton Woods system and 
the relinquishment of the dollar—gold standard, the international trade 
system underwent far-reaching changes.” With respect to Bretton Woods 
the problem was systemic, and for the trade system it was “man-made”.*! In 
fact, appropriate management of the postwar crisis in the international 
political economy has helped avert a repetition of the disaster of 1931.” 


- Francois Heisbourg wnites: 


Without the decisions of the UN Security Council, there would have been no [international] 
coalition capable of weathering close to seven months of crisis and war [and] the US 
Congress would not have approved offensive military operations in the absence of Secunty 
Council’s Resolution 678, which authorized the use of force. 


Cited in ibid. 
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After the United States suspended the convertibility of the dollar into gold 
on 15 August 1971, the international political economy withstood the 
strains of “liberal protectionism”.” Cooperative management in international 
regimes through pluralist policy coordination contributes to the sustenance 
of the system.” The effectiveness of the regime lies in its acceptability as a 
norm in the comity of nations,” particularly among the developing nations 
who constitute the majority: “It is the function of norms to fortify socially 
optimal solutions against the temptations of individually rational defec- 
tions”.™ Although the transaction size and aggregate role of the developing 
countries may be small, their effective participation in the evolution and 
management of the regime provides it the necessary support. Krasner 
writes: 


The degree to which developing countries have succeeded in altering 
international regimes has been a function of three variables: the nature 
of existing institutional structures; the ability to formulate a coherent 
system of ideas, which set the agenda for international negotiations and 
cemented Third World unity; and the attitude and power of the North, 
especially the United States, toward both the demands of the South and 
the forums in which they have been made.” 


Notwithstanding the extent of “vulnerability and threat’ for Third 
World countries, the contribution of some of the major developing countries 
such as India and Brazil, in the formation of international regimes has been 
immense. It is their leadership in the Third World bloc as such and their 
participation in the general management of the regimes that have helped to 
enlist the support of small or “minor” countries, thereby strengthening the 
regimes. Also, since Third World participation in regime formulation is 
contingent on the regime’s potential to alleviate Third World vulnerability, 
the process of regime formation in the 'years ahead is more likely to 
accommodate Third World interests. 

Growing interdependence” has brought about a marked increase in the 
involvement of middle and small countries in the general management of 


° Vinod K. Aggarwal, Liberal Protectionism: The International Politics of Organized 
Textile Trade (Berkeley, CA, 1985) 
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regimes. Equality among nations may not have grown, “[B]ut the kinds of 
system change associated with rising interdependence do imply a tendency 
toward strengthening weaker actors against strong states as the web of 
relationships increases perceived sensitivities, vulnerabuities and opportunity 
costs for the stronger states." Conversely, there is also the possibility that 
small and fragile economies may be affected by economic instability and 
fluctuations in the international arena. Generally, regimes are arrangements 
motivated by national self-interest."' As Robert Keohane suggests, 


In a world political. economy characterized by growing interdependence, 
international regimes may become increasingly useful for governments 
that want to solve common problems and complementary purposes 
without subordinating themselves to hierarchical system of control. '® 


In fact, the efforts of developing countries to pursue their interest 
through a coalition strategy are countered by the clash of interests among 
them. Collaborative efforts in this direction pose a challenge not only to 
Third World solidarity but also to the general management of regimes. 
Echoing the realist perspective on negotiations for multilateral arrange- 
ments, one Third World diplomat commented that “the extent of the 
involvement with the cycle of a particular country depends upon its per- 
ceived national interest in the idea constituting the focus of negotiation; its 
perception of its stake in the wider regional and global objectives sought to 
be achieved in the negotiations”.’™ 

Even so, contrary to the statist view of the international system, the 
international political economy has to be perceived in a historical context: 
“the international system has an independent existence—both pofitically 
and materially—and has an historical reality.“ The State is not entirely an 
autonomous actor; its actions and policies are doubtless influenced by the 
international system. Finding the causal relationship between international 
regimes and the conduct of any nation requires a clearer understanding of 
the history of its society and polity. Robert Cox writes: 
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Theory follows reality. It also precedes and shapes reality. That is to 
say, there is a real historical world in which things happen; and theory is 
made through reflection upon what has happened... . . Knowledge of 
history, not just of events but of the regularities or general principles 
that help explain historical change, can, in turn, become a guide for 
action. History thus generates theory.” 


The involvement of the Third World in the general decisionmaking 
cannot be taken in isolation from that of other participants in the process. 
Neither can it be judged just in terms of the interests at stake. Bargaining 
in multilateral negotiations is rarely zero-sum; the net outcome is mostly 
mixed, satisfying in some measure the interests of almost all the partieipants 
in the process. In this connection, the view that in the face of opposition 
from, or in the absence of a major actor, the international hegemon, a 
regime would turn out to be weak seems illogical, as regimemaking is a 
multilateral effort and not a unilateral action. Admittedly, developing 
countries lack the cohesion to force the issues on the negotiating table. But 
now that one superpower has declined, the poorer countries may rally 
round to bargain with the rich countries. The motivation for such collective 
action could be the fear of a possibly reckless use of power by the major 
countries such as the United States and the Europeans. 

International regimes are independent entities acting as intervening 
vaniables. Although products of the international system, they not only 
influence it but also affect the general policies of nation-States. This is 
especially true of developing countries grappling with the problem of 
formulating their policies according to the general norms of international 
regimes. Whether they follow the rules embodied in the regimes voluntarily is 
beside the point. Either because of coercive strategies of the major players, 
or because of the general interest of the country concerned, Third World 
foreign economic policies tend to be conducted in the direction of inter- 
national regimes. To what extent the norms and rules of international regimes 
are adhered to is, of course, contingent on the strength of the regimes. 


V 


According to Renée Marlin-Bennett, the current posthegemonic world is 
faced with four contending trade regimes:'* (a) embedded liberal trade, 
(b) mercantilism, (c) Soviet socialism, and (d) South preferential. None of 
them, save the embedded liberal regime, has, however, achieved universal 
applicability or the full status of an international regime. Considered in 
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terms of effectiveness™ (and the existence of imstitutional arrangements 
with universal acceptability) in the face of other contending perspectives, 
currently only one trade regime is in operation—the GATT regime. The 
future will likely see it consolidated as a universal, overarching regime with 
pluralist overtones. Although “nesting” of regimes may be possible,™ the 
nested regimes tend to be stop-gap arrangements with limited applicability. 
The various types of regimes that Marlin-Bennett suggests thus seem to 
dwell at the ideal-type level rather than existing in reality. 

While it is true that the embedded liberal trade regime is a compromise 
formula accepted in the postwar years, the momentum is now more in the 
direction of forced liberalism that would be aggressive in enforcing liberal 
principles. Compared to the compromise of the embedded liberal regime, 
forced liberalism would be more interventionist in guiding the domestic 
policies of the weak and delinquent members who do not conform to 
liberal norms and principles. The extent of intervention may range from 
setting standards for environmental and work conditions to determining 
the spending habits of consumers. The cost of breaking the rules or of 
noncompliance with the principles will be greater in contrast to the cost 
incurred under embedded liberalism. There will be greater efforts by 
international organizations to integrate and adapt all the nations into the 
international regime, and to harmonize the domestic laws of almost every 
country in accordance with the international regime. In other words, under 
the forced liberal international regime the tendency will be toward a 
gradual erosion of sovereignty of nation-States. 

It is true that, following the challenge from the South-preferential con- 
cept of regime, the embedded liberal trade regime incorporated many of 
the latter’s elements. GATT adopted many provisions including a Part IV 


™ According to Oran Young 


At the most general level, effectiveness ıs a measure of the role of social institutions ın 
shaping or molding behavior in international society... . An institution is effective to the 
extent that its operation impels actors to behave differently than they would if the 
Institution did not exist or if some other instituuonal arrangements were put in its 
place. .. In assessing the effectiveness of international institutions, therefore, we must 
look at the behavior of states not only in responding to the dictates of international 
institutions on their own behalf but also in implementing the provisions of regimes in such 
a way as to ensure that those operating under their jurisdiction (for example, corporations, 
non-governmental organizations, and even Individuals) comply with institutional require- 
ments as well 


See his “The Effectrveness of International Insttutions: Hard Cases and Critcal Variables”, in 
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in the Charter for the developing countries to thwart the emerging challenge 
resulting from the attempts by the South to strengthen the UNCTAD. One 
might question the extent of the incorporation of the elements from various 
other competing regimes, but the evidence suggests that the embedded 
liberal regime is the dominant one and it is moving in the direction of a 
forced liberal regime. 

A regime, to be effective and universal, has to be pluralist in accom- 
modating various competing perspectives. Although the multilateral trading 
system has had a chequered history, it has come of age. Its membership is 
increasing, and growing importance is attached to it even by many erstwhile 
critics, like China and members of the former Soviet Union, some of whom 
have applied for membership in the GATT. Jagdish Bhagawati writes: 


The multilateral trading system, focused on the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), is at a cross-roads. The threats presently 
faced by the GATT arise from a variety of fundamental changes in the 
. world economy. These changes have produced fissiparous tendencies 
gnawing at many of the basic principles embodied in the GATT.™ 


The internal contradictions within the multilateral trading system that have 
led to such a state of tension cannot be overlooked. As one leading expert 
on trade, who is opposed to the GATT system as such, writes: 


GATT’s 1940-era assumptions and principles have become largely ir- 
relevant to the world economy of the 1990s... . As long as this goes 
unrecognized, nothing that might have been agreed to in Brussels, or 
might yet be agreed to in Geneva, will halt continued erosion of GATT’s 
elaborate legal structure.'™ 


Since its inception in 1947, GATT has seen several phases. Through 
various rounds of negotiations it has been evolving systematically in regula- 
ting international trade according to the precepts of liberalism. As John 
Ruggie in his brilliant essay has commented, however: “The compromise 
of embedded liberalism has never been fully extended to the developing 
countries... the liberalization produced by the GATT has benefited 
relatively few among them™.'""' The process of integration and adaptation 
into the multilateral trading system by the developing countries is not yet 
complete. Many developing as well as developed countries have yet to 
grasp—although there is now sufficient empirical evidence to support this 
claim—that international trade is the key to development, and that the 
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poor countries should strive to increase their share of world trade. There 
is, of late, growing interest among developing countries in liberalizing their 
economies, and becoming more outward-oriented despite domestic con- 
straints. There are, moreover, many factors at the international level that 
compel their fuller participation in world trade. Once the major developing 
countries increase their share in the world market, they are likely to push 
their perspectives with greater vigour. Even now, regardless of their small 
share in the world market, the Third World perspective has been felt in 
multilateral negotiations. For instance in the Uruguay Round, developing 
countries, particularly India and Brazil, were very aggressive until the 
midterm Ministerial meeting in Montreal in 1988, and less so subsequently 
following the erosion of support in the Group of Ten. Such setbacks for 
developing countries are quite understandable given the extent of their 
vulnerability. But in a multilateral negotiation such as that of the Uruguay 
Round, the net outcome is the result of compromises among both the rich 
_and the poor countries. In fact, the behaviour of nations such as India and 

Brazil has definitely sensitized the rich countries to the concerns and fears 
of the poor. In almost all areas concessions were made to developing 
countries. While this might be expected to further the existing derogations 
from the GATT, the trading regime is at the same time moving in the 
direction of a forced liberal regime. On account of the insistence on 
graduation from protectionism, the preferences accorded to many developing 
countries in the traditional area will seem to have disappeared. Some 
concessions have been made to developing countries in the new areas 
where they have less comparative advantage. These need not, in any way, 
hinder the process of liberalization of the trading regime. 


Conclusion 


In the foregoing we have attempted to discuss international political eco- 
nomic theory, and to explore regime analysis from the perspective of the 
Third World. The structural and liberal institutionalist approaches do not 
incorporate the presence and potential of developing countries, discounting 
their ability to influence the capabilities of the major actors in the inter- 
national system. Consequently, such approaches are unable to account for 
the behaviour of some emerging power centres in the Third World which 
might have sufficient potential that is exhibited from time to titme—to 
affect the structure of the international system. With the tools of regime 
analysis, however, realist theory can be saved from the danger of ignoring 
such an important dimension of international system. Regime analysis not 
only helps to describe the role of any nation in the evolution and manage- 
ment of the international political economy, it can also account for the 
behaviour of those nations. As James F. Keeley writes: 
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Regime theory gives us a chance to build on the insights of realism while 
escaping the restrictions of its structuralist formulation. It gives us a 
chance to move beyond the old liberal-realist debate, to draw on philos- 
ophical, sociological, and other sources of insights that could liberate us 
from this debate, and thus possibly to grapple more successfully with a 
world that fits neither a narrow realist nor a liberal perspective.'” 


Although regime analysis is neither parsimonious nor elegant, it has 
acquired some explanatory power to describe the dynamics of interdepend- 
ence that characterize the present world system. In an international society 
where nations are the chief actors, the presence of regimes and their 
management through collective efforts affords the necessary opportunity 
for cooperation among nation-States. The future imperative for cooperation 
rather than discord, given the desperate need to save the planet from 
ecological or nuclear disaster, suggests that regime analysis ought to acquire 
increasing importance in the study of international relations. 
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India and Germany: Challenges for a 
Partnership in Development 
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Historical Background 


For historical as well as geopolitical reasons the foreignpolicymakers of 
independent India, under the leadership of Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, focused on the two superpowers of the time—the United States 
and the Soviet Union—and the emerging countnes of Asia and Africa 
within the framework of the Non-Aligned Movement. Strong ties were also 
maintained with Bntain and the Commonwealth, largely for historical 
reasons. Relations with the other major countnes of Western Europe. such 
as France and the Federal Republic of Germany, appeared to take a back 
seat in the calculations of New Delhi. 

India’s Anglocentric orientation, however, took a new direction when in 
the late 1950s Britain decided to join the newly established—and eco- 
nomically successfu-t—European Economic Community. Representing the 
economic miracle achieved by Western Europe during the postwar cra was 
the Federal Republic of Germany which had risen like Phoenix trom the 
ashes of the Second World War. India’s decision, on the morrow of inde- 
pendence, to strive for industrial and economic development based on the 
latest available technology, made Germany’ an ideal partner for collabora- 
tion. 

In a way, the two countries shared a similar background of adversity. 
While long years of colonial exploitation had bled India white, six pro- 
tracted years of war with some of the mightiest powers of the world had 
culminated in Germany’s rout and occupation and the enforced policy of 
demilitarization, de-Nazification and nonfraternization. 
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Though accredited through the Indian Military Mission to the Allied 
Four-Power Control Council, which administered occupied Germany, 
India adopted a sympathetic attitude towards the German people in their 
hour of humiliation. Indeed India became the first country on 1 January 
1951 to formally call off the state of war with Germany. In November,the 
same year,the Governments of India and the Federal Republic established 
formal diplomatic relations.* The degree of importance New Delhi attached 
to its relationship with the Federal Republic was reflected in the fact that it 
did not recognize East Germany until October 1972, evidently to avoid 
causing offence to Bonn.’ 

The individual worldviews and concerns of the two countries, however, 
did not leave much room for convergence. While India was pnmanly 
interested in nurturing its relationships with the two superpowers and the 
newly independent countries of Asia and Africa, with special attention 
focused on its neighbours in South and Southeast Asia, Germany was more 
concerned with rehabilitating itself in the comity of nations in Europe and 
the world at large. The basis of the Federal Republic’s foreignpolicy was 
its concern with Germany’s permanent place in the ranks of the Western 
capitalist democracies and its membership of the European Community 
and the North Atlantic Alliance.* With the intensification in the Cold War 
following the outbreak of the Korean conflict Germany became integrated 
in the Western security framework and increasingly began to reflect 
American interests and concerns. The US policy of extending the Western 
security network into Asia through CENTO (Central Treaty Organization) 
and SEATO (South East Asia Treaty Organization) had the element of 
attracting countries like Pakistan into its fold with the bait of supply of 
sophisticated American arms and equipment, which considerably heightened 
India’s security concerns. 

In spite of this basic divergence in their approach the relations between 
the two countries acquired a certain degree of political equilibrium, as 
reflected in the frequent exchange of visits by their governmental leaders. 
The process was initiated by the Deputy Prime Minister of the Federal 
Republic with an official visit to India in January 1956. Jawaharlal Nehru 
returned the visit in his official capacity as Prime Minister in July the same 
year. This trend continued over the next thirty years with visits to Germany 
by Morarji Desai, Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi as Indian Prime Minis- 
ters. Official visits were paid to India by Federal Presidents Heinrich 
Luebke (1962) and Karl Carstens (1981) and Federal Chancellors Kurt 
George Kiesinger (1968) and Helmut Kohl (1983 and 1986). 


2 Federal Republic of Germany, Press and Information Office, Germany and India (Bonn, 
1986). 

` A. Appadoral and M.S Rayan, India’s Foreign Policy and Relahons (New Delhi, 1985), 
pp 398-9 

+ Karl Romer, Ulnch K. Dretkandt, Caludia Wullenkord, eds, Facts abouti Germany. The 
Federal Republic of Germany (Cologne, 1989), p. 133. 
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The principal base in the evolving Indo-German relationship has been in 
the area of economic and technological cooperation. Speedy economic 
development with technological excellence was a prime goal of the newly 
independent Indian State. To achieve this objective, the country needed 
generous doses of foreign aid coupled with the transfer of advanced scientific 
and technological knowhow from the developed nations. Germany fitted 
the bill eminently. Both countries were quick to recognize the potential for 
economic and technological cooperation as the sheet-anchor of their evolving 
bilateral relationship. As a result over the last thirtyfive years Germany has 
become a major source of trade, aid, private investment and transfer of 
advanced scientific and technological knowhow for India. 


Evolution of Indo-German Relations in the 1980s 


The 1980s form the immediate backdrop to an understanding of what is 
happening in Indo-German relations.‘ The decade, which opened with a 
resurgence in the Cold War following the Soviet armed intervention in 
Afghanistan, and closed with an end to the nearly half-century long tense 
standoff between the two blocs in the wake of the fall of the Communist 
regimes in East Europe in 1989, was a decisive period in Indo-German 
relations. Following a prolonged lean period which covered the 1970s and a 
part of the 1980s, the middle of the decade witnessed a new momentum in 
bilateral ties. 

As an American ally Germany’s position diverged quite sharply on 
matters such as the crisis in Afghanistan, the fall of the Shah of iran earlier 
and the turmoil in that country from that taken by India. Though there 
were issues such as the Palestine question on which there was a greater 
degree of agreement between the two countries, these were not basic 
enough to give a significant political content to the bilateral relationship. 
This lack was, however, more than offset by the development of a partner- 
ship between the two countries in the areas of defence purchase, trade, 
German aid to India and industrial collaboration. 

From the late 1970s India was looking towards Western Europe as an 
alternative source of arms supply to reduce its dependence on the Soviet 
Union. Important deals were struck with Britain and France for the purchase 
of supersonic aircraft in 1978 and 1981 respectively.* 

From the Federal Republic India acquired four T-1500 series submarines 
manufactured by the Howaldtswerke Deutsche Werft (HDW) of Kiel in 


* For a bnef summary of developments in Indo-German relations prior to the 1980s see 
Khub Chand, “India and the Federal Republic of Germany”, in Satish Kumar, ed., Yearbook 
on India's Foreign Policy, 1989 (New Delhi, 1990), pp. 163-74. 

* For more details see Purusottam Bhattacharya, “India and Western Europe: Evolution of 
a Framework for Co-operation”, Astan Studtes (Calcutta), vol. 6, no. 3, July-September 
1988, pp. 42-53 
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1986-87: two were delivered and inducted into the Indian Navy and two 
were supplied in kit form which were later assembled at Mazgaon Docks, 
Bombay. The purchase of two more submarines of the same type was 
negotiated in 1987 and they were delivered later.’ 

Its remarkable economic and industrial performance during the 1950s 
and 1960s had catapulted West Germany from a state of near ruin at the 
end of the Second World War to the front rank among the nations of the 
world. By 1968 its gross national product had risen to an estimated $121 
billion while it accounted for 11 per cent of the world trade." The gross 
domestic product of the Federal Republic in 1985 rose to $625 billion, only 
behind that of the United States ($3,947 billion) and Japan ($1,328 billion), 
with a per capita income of $10,243, preceded again by the United States 
($16,495) and Japan ($10,998).° 


Trade 


The main feature of Indo-German trade during the last thirty years has 
been the adverse balance against India. Thus, while Indian imports from 
the Federal Republic varied from Rs. 242.4 crore in 1965—66 to Rs. 119.7 
crore in 1968—69 during the period 1961—69, exports to Germany for 
1965—66 were Rs. 33.1 crore and for 1966—67, Rs. 21.5 crore.” Capital 
goods such as machine tools, iron and steel sheets and plates, machines for 
textile and leather industry, paper and printing machines, other machinery 
of various types, electro-technical goods, etc., constituted the major por- 
tion of German exports to India whereas India’s exports to Germany were 
of a more traditional nature, such as tea, jute goods, raw skins, iron ore 
and precious and semi-precious stones." 

Britain’s entry into the EEC as a full member in January 1973, and the 
consequent withdrawal of concessions available to members of the Com- 
monwealth provided a fresh impetus for further growth in Indo-German 
trade and economic cooperation. Britain was required by the Community 
rules to progressively adopt the Common External Tariff (CET) to all 
imports coming into the UK other than those from the EEC countries. 
India, in its turn, had to think of developing supplementary markets in 
other large countries within the EEC such as France, Germany and Italy.” 
Tables 1 and 2 illustrate the growth of India’s trade with the four major 


” The Telegraph (Calcutta), 7 April 1987. 

* Appadorai and Rajan, n 3, p 399. 

* OECD, Main Economic Indtcators, March 1987, as cited in Romer et al., n. 4, p. 141. 

" Appadoraı and Rajan, n. 3, p. 401. 

lI Ibid 

2 For more details see Arun Kumar Banerjee, India and Britam, 1947-1968- Evolution of 
Post-colomal Relations (Calcutta, 1977), pp. 200-23. See also Purusottam Bhattacharya, 
Britain in the European Community: Implications for Domestic Polities and Foreign Relations 
(Calcutta, 1994), pp. 250-9. 
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Table 1 
Indian Imports from Major Member Countries of the EEC, 1970-81 
(Rs. lakh) 


1970-7] 1975—76 1978-79 1979-80 1980-8] 


U K. 12,676 "26,827 56,560 74,958 73,099 

France 2,133 18,522 22,614 20,030 28,030 

Germany 10,747 55,663 63,068 65,283 69,377 

Italy 2,886 7,995 12,133 17,954 24,248 
Tabie 2 


Indian Exports to Major Member Countries of the EEC, 1970-81 
(Rs. lakh) 


1970-71 1975-76 1978-79 1979—80 1980—81 


France 1,794 8,353 17,605 19,538 14,664 
Germany 3,216 11,732 27,237 37,804 38,310 
U K. 17,000 40,202 52,525 50,474 39,347 
Italy 1,386 7,853 13,702 21,274 15,155 


Source’ Statistical abstract. India 1982. CSO, Department of Statistics, Ministry of Planning, 
Government of India. Table 74, pp. 220-23; Table 75, pp. 223-25 


countries of the EEC during the 1970s. It will be seen from the tables that 
while the United Kingdom continued to be India’s predominant trading 
partner trade between New Delhi and Germany and France also increased 
sharply during the 1970s. This trend continued into the 1980s (See Tables 3 
and 4). 

Two obvious features that stand out from Tables 3 and 4 are that the 
strong growth in India’s trade with the major countries of the EEC, 
including Germany, continued through the 1980s and that the large deficits 
in India’s balance of trade with these countries became almost chronic. 

Also, Germany became the number one supplier for India within the 
EEC by 1984-85 and its foremost market within the Community by 1986-87. 
Indian exports to that country also became increasingly more sophisticated. 
For instance finished products as percentage of Indian exports to Germany 
increased from 15.4 in 1970 to 60.27 in 1990. The share of raw materials 
during the same period declined from 24.1 per cent to 0.03 per cent. In 
contrast the corresponding figures for finished products as percentage of 
German exports to India increased from 57.78 to 63.19." 

In 1990 the principal export items from India to.Germany were as 
follows: textiles (including garments, 53 per cent); leather and leather 


© Indo-German Chamber of Commerce, Annual Report: Indo-German Co-operation 199] 
(Bombay, 1991). p. 12. 
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Table 3 
Indian Imports from Major Member Countries of the EEC, 1982-91 
(Rs. crore) 





1982-83 1984-85 1986-87 1988—89 1990-91 








Germany 831.4 1297.8 1937.9 2471.9 3477.4 

U.K. 912.6 1018.8 1623 3 2400.6 2919.8 

Belgium 631.5 793.0 1089.8 2037.6 2717.5 

Netherlands 248.7 364.1 = Be = 

France 425 6 358.2 669.6 821.6 1305.5 
Tabt 4 


Indian Exports to Major Member Countnes of the EEC, 1982-91 
(Rs crore) 





1982-83 1984-85 1986-87 1988-89 19909] 





Germany 340.1 471 0 733.2 1236.6 2534.5 
U.K 421.8 670.1 700.1 1164 8 2122.8 
France 145 8 208.9 271.3 431.9 765.4 
Belgium 213 4 185.6 342.5 885.9 1254.4 
Netherlunds 1110 182 | 225.8 404 | 650.1 





Source. Annual Reports Indo-German Co-operation 1986, 1989, 1990, Indo-German Chamber 
of Commerce, Bombay. 


products (18 per cent), chemicals and pharmaceuticals (5 per cent), and 
gems and jewelry (4 per cent). The principal items imported from Germany 
were: machinery (35 per cent), iron and steel products (33 per cent), 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals (17 per cent), and electrical equipment (11 
per cent). Altogether finished products accounted for 63 per cent of 
India’s imports from Germany. 

Indo-German trade doubled between 1980 and 1985 and crossed Rs. 
6,000 crore by 1990-91. The persistent large trade surplus in favour of 
Germany also began to narrow after 1988."* During the first half of 1993-94 
(Apnt-September) India’s exports to the Federal Republic were worth 


l" Ibid.. p. 9 
'" According to the West German Charge d’Affairs in Delhi in 1970 a trade defict by itself 
t not bad: 


It must not be overlooked that aid in real, rather than in monetary terms can only be 
transferred via a trade deficit If trade is balanced .. there can be no net aid in real 
terms. As long, therefore, as India considers capital import to be useful for speeding up 
development, it has to plan for a trade deficit equal to the desired amount of net aid. 


Cited in Appadorai and Rajan, n. 3, p. 402. There has been a sharp drop in India’s trade 
balance with Germany in the first two months of 1995-96. The Statesman (Calcutta), 13 July 
1995, 
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Rs. 2,256 crore as against imports worth Rs. 2,459 crore.* This may be com- 
pared with India’s exports worth Rs. 2,534.5 crore during the whole of 
1990-91 to the Federal Republic.” 


Aid 


New Delhi has been the single largest recipient of German bilateral aid." 
German aid to India has been provided since 1958, both by way of credits 
and grants. At the international level the Federal Republic has contributed 
to the specialized agencies of the United Nations, to the World Bank and 
its subsidiaries and to the development fund of the European Community.” 
Bilateral German official development assistance to India compares 
favourably with the other major donors of aid to India such as the Soviet 
Union, the United States, Japan and the United Kingdom (see Table 5). It 
may be seen from Table 5 that in Western Europe Germany emerged as a 
close rival of India’s traditional aid giver, Britain, throughout the 1980s 
and overtook it during the last three years of the decade in terms of the 
quantum of aid both authorized and utilized. 

The industries in India that have developed as a result of West German 
economic assistance are iron and steel, fertilizer, power equipment, ship- 
building machinery and ships. The Rourkela steel plant is a result both of 
German financial and technical assistance. German economic aid has also 
substantially benefited the growth and development of Indian railways.” 

The terms of German credit to India have been consistently becoming 
softer in course of time. Thus, until 1968—69, the period of repayment was 
25 years with a grace period of 7 years and with an annual interest liability 
of 3 per cent. In 1969-70 this was improved to 30 years repayment period, 
including a grace period of 8 years and a lowered interest rate of 21⁄2 per 
cent.” In recent years the terms have been further improved to a 50-year 
repayment period with a ten-year grace period and an interest rate of 0.75 
per cent.” 


* The Statesman, 31 January 1994. 

P Tt may be noted that while Germany ranks fourth as India’s trade partner, accounting for 
6 per cent of the country’s foreign trade, New Delhi’s share of German global trade ıs less 
than 1 per cent as India ranks thirtysecond among the trading partners of Germany. Ibid. 
Indo-German trade recently touched DM 7 bilhon. The Statesman, 13 July 1995. 

=" Germany and India, n. 2. 

” Romer etal.,n.4, pp. 217-18 It has been claimed that as a percentage of GNP, German 
aid has been ahead of the average aid of all Western industrial countries. For instance in 1986 
total official development aid of Germany was DM 8,300 million corresponding to 0 43 per 
cent of GNP which was ahead of the Western average of 0.35 per cent. See Romer ef al , p. 
219. 

>» Appadorai and Rajan, n. 3, p. 400. 

2! External Assistance 1970-71, p 53, cited ın ibid. 

X Khub Chand, n. 5, p. 169. 
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German assistance to India has also been in the form of lending German 
experts for technical consultancy, training facilities for Indians in Germany, 
and assistance to projects with experts, equipment and material. Thus, 
Germany provided experts for various projects like the National Devel- 
opment Corporation and the Neyveli Lignite Corporation, and trained 386 
Indian technicians from 1963 to 1971 in West Germany in various fields 
such as stee] manufacture, telecommunication engineering and wagon 
design entirely at its own cost. For the Indian Institute of Technology in 
Madras, West Germany provided experts, technicians and equipment.” 
German assistance to Indian agriculture revolutionized farming and increased 
prosperity in areas such as Mandi, Almora, Nilgiris and Kangra. Scientific 
and technical cooperation also covered geoseismic research, rocket techno- 
logy and oceanology. Indian scientists and scholars were offered scholar- 
ships for advanced research in West Germany.” 


Industrial Collaboration 


The 1970s and the early 1980s were a lean period in Indo-German economic 
cooperation, which was rejuvenated in the mid-1980s in the form of 
industrial collaboration. The number of collaborations sanctioned by the 
Indian Government between Indian and German firms rose from 74 in 
1981 to 180 in 1985. This may be compared with a total of 389 collabora- 
tions between Indian and foreign firms in 1981, and 1,024 in 1985. The 
number of sanctioned Indo-German joint ventures were 14 in 1981, and 36 
in 1985. The total number of joint ventures involving Indian and foreign 
firms during this period rose from 57 to 238.” The total number of Indo- 
foreign collaborationis sanctioned during the five-year period 1981-85 came 
to 3,248, with 688 joint ventures. The percentage share of four of India’s 
leading collaborators in these schemes was broadly as follows: USA, 20 per 
cent; Germany, 18 per cent; UK, 17 per cent; and Japan, 9 per cent. In 
joint ventures too Germany ranked second with financial participation in 
110 ventures; the USA participated in 174 ventures, the UK in 89 and 
Japan in 36.™ In 1990 Germany topped the list with 134 collaborations 
sanctioned (40 of them financial), followed by the USA with 133, the UK 
with 101 and Japan with 46.” In Indo-German collaboration approvals, 
industrial machinery and mechanical engineering accounted for roughly 30 
per cent of all approvals, followed by the electrical, metallurgical and 
chemical industries with 9 per cent each of the total number of schemes.” 


d Appadora: and Rajan, n. 3, p. 400 

* Khub Chand, n. 5, p 168. 

3 Indo-German Chamber of Commerce, Indo-German Economic Co-operation, 1986. 
Annual Report (Bombay, 1986), p. 23. 

æ Ibid 

” Indo-German Chamber of Commerce, Report for 1991, n. 13, p 23 

* Ibid., p 25 
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The spurt in Indo-German industrial collaboration during the second 
half of the 1980s could be ascribed to a great extent to an industrially 
vibrant image of India projected to the German business community 
through the international trade fairs held in the Federal Republic every 
year. The changes in the Indian economic policies and administrative 
procedures, initiated by the Government of Rajiv Gandhi, also had a 
positive influence. There was also a growing number of workshops in 
German chambers of commerce on business in India and a spate of seminars 
on India which drew large numbers of interested participants from industry 
and commerce. The number of German business delegations visiting India 
also grew.” 


Investment 


The buoyancy witnessed in the areas of trade and industrial collaboration 
did not quite spill over into the field of German investment in India. For 
instance in 1970 the net investments of German firms in India were about 
Rs. 30 crore, which constituted only 6.5 per cent of the total foreign 
investments in this country. In comparison, the United Kingdom with 40.5 
per cent and the USA with 27.4 per cent were far ahead of the Federal 
Republic. Besides, German investments in India were estimated to be just 
about 1 per cent of West Germany’s total overseas investments.” The 
situation has.not changed much over the years (see Table 6). 

The very low levels of Germany’s stake in India may be seen in perspec- 
tive in the context of its total overseas investments. For instance in 1990 
India received DM 19 million out of a total German investment abroad for 
the year of DM 29.4 billion. Of this, DM 28.4 billion went to the developed 
countries, such as the USA, Japan and the countries of the EEC and 
around DM 1 billion was attracted by the developing world. In the latter, 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and Turkey were the main areas of investment. 
Even in the Asian region India is in the seventh position preceded by 
Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and Taiwan.” Accounting 
for the relatively small scale of German private investment in India are the 
longstanding German complaints about “the fluctuations of Indian policy 
in regard to foreign investment”,* and the more recent complaints about 
“administrative and statutory obstacles”.™ 


* Dr G. Krueger, Executive Director, Indo-German Chamber of Commerce, “All-round 
Co-operation”, in Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 28 December 1987 

X Appadorai and Rayan, n. 3, p. 401. 

3 Indo-German Chamber of Commerce, n 13, p 401c 

R G Dichel, the then German Ambassador to India (1972) ated in Appadorai and Rajan, 
n. 3, p. 401. 

3 This point was made by Dr Martin Bangemann, German Minister for Economics, 
referring obviously to the bureaucratic impediments as well as the Foreign Exchange Regdla- 
tion Act (FERA) which restricted foreign equity participation in a company ın India to 40 per 
cent See Hindustan Tunes, 28 December 1987. 
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Table 6 
German Private Investment tn India 


Up to DM Million % Change 
1980 205 +20 6 
1981 244 +190 
1982 281 +152 
1983 320 +139 
1984 358 +11.9 
1985 355 -0.8 
1986 340 —4.2 
1987 342 15 
1988 368 +7.6 
1989 375 +1.9 
1990 394 +5.06 


Source: Indo-German Chamber of Commerce, Annual Repons Indo-German Economic Co- 
operation, 1986, 1990 and 1991 editions. 


Thus the picture that emerges from a review of Indo-German economic 
cooperation during the 1980s is that while industrial collaboration is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily there is a considerable scope to increase bilateral 
trade—India occupies only thirtysecond position in German world trade 
and the seventh in the Federal Republic’s trade with East Asia—as also 
German aid to India and German investment in this country.” It is in this 
context that the implications of German reunification for Indo-German 
relationship may be evaluated. 


Implications of the Reunification of Germany for Indo—German Relations 
Indian Attitude towards German Reunification 


As early as March 1947 Jawaharlal Nehru placed on record his expectation 
that Germany would one day be a united nation again. He wrote: 


India cannot be indifferent to the future of Germany. This is primarily a 
European matter but it affects both directly and indirectly the peace and 
economy of the world. A shattered or broken down Germany will not 
recover or feel secure till it has some kind of unity. This is bound to come 
sooner or later. To delay it is to delay recovery and at the same time 
encourage narrowly nationalistic urges which may lead to trouble... .™ 


“ In 1992 German investment in India was Rs 86 2 crore or equivalent to DM 46.6 million 
in current (March 1994) exchange rate The Statesman, 6 September 1993 

“ Ministry ot External Affairs, File no. 5 (52) Eur-Il/44, pp 33-4, dated 11 March 1947, 
cited in A. Madhavan, “India and German Unification”, Indo-Asia (Stuttgart), vol. IV, 1990 
pp 89-91. 
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Nehru was to retain this perceptivity on the German question through- 
out his stewardship of India’s foreign policy. The strong conviction that the 
division of Germany was unnatural and transient partly guided India’s 
decision to withhold recognition of the German Democratic Republic 
(East Germany) till 1972. In addition, the West German principle that no 
external assistance was to be given to a country having diplomatic relations 
with East Germany and India’s dependence on economic aid from the 
Federal Republic made such diplomatic recognition impracticable. It was 
only after the Government of Chancellor Willy Brandt made it known that 
while still opposing international recognition of the GDR Bonn no longer 
claimed to be the sole spokesman of the German people and conceded the 
existence of the GDR that New Delhi took the initiative for establishing 
diplomatic relations with East Berlin in a phased manner. The full diplom- 
atic recognition of the GDR by India came on 8 October 1972 after the 
normalization of relations between East and West Germany. The West 
German recognition of the spirit of the Indian decision was reflected in the 
Press release issued by the Government in Bonn: “while recognizing the 
GDR, the German Federal Government knows that the Indian people do 
not deny the German nation the right to seek unification by democratic 
and peaceful means”.* 

When the reunification of Germany became a reality following the end 
of the East-West Cold War, India’s leaders warmly welcomed this devel- 
opment. During his official visit to the Federal Republic, Inder Kumar 
Gujral, Minister for External Affairs in the National Front Government, 
said in a banquet speech on 20 June 1990, “we welcome the imminent 
prospect of a unified Germany. We have no doubt that it will take its place 
in the centre-stage of international community and be a major force for a 
better world in which disarmament, development and peace will acquire 
new priorities”.” In his formal message of felicitation to Dr. Helmut Kohl, 
the Federal Chancellor, when the reunification of Germany came into 
effect on 3 October 1990, Vishwanath Pratap Singh, the Prime Minister, 
applauded the fact that “the division of the country is healed through the 
peaceful expression of the will of the people and with understanding and 
cooperation of the rest of the world”. He also expressed the confidence 
that “United Germany will be a powerful global force for peace, stability 
and development.”™ 


Implications for India 
Following the collapse of Soviet power in Eastern Europe in 1989, which 


largely facilitated the process of German unification itself, andthe internal 


> Cited in Appadorai and Rajan, n. 3. p. 399. 
7 Speech by I.K Gujral, Indo-Asia. vol. IV, 1990. pp. 37-39 
` -The Statesman, 4 October 1990. 
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disintegration gaining momentum within the Soviet Union during the next 
two years, reunited Germany of 78 million people appeared as the most 
powerful nation in Europe and a notable force in international politics. 
The decline (and subsequent dissolution) of the Soviet Union, with which 
New Delhi enjoyed a close political, economic and security relationship for 
several decades, necessitated the development of an alternative set of 
relationships by India to safeguard its vital interests in an increasingly 
complex as well as competitive world. The severe downturn in India’s 
economic fortunes in 1990-91—especially so after the Gulf War of early 
1991—further constricted this country’s room for manoeuvre in foreign 
policy. 

It is in this context that New Delhi’s well-established linkage with Germany 
is widely viewed as a base to further India’s economic and political interests 
in the world. With the demise of Soviet power united Germany is now 
reckoned as the strongest nation in Europe. The economic decline of 
Britain, traditionally India’s strongest link with the West European region, 
has made Germany the “key to Europe” in Indian eyes. A strengthened 
relationship with united Germany, it is expected, would place India in a 
stronger position to take advantage of the unified internal market of the 
European Economic Community which emerged at the end of 1992, besides 
providing a substantial boost to the existing pattern of trade, aid and 
investments. 

The optimism in India, however, is tinged with apprehension. Reuni- 
fication, while it has enhanced the political stature of Germany, has also 
brought the gigantic problem of economic reconstruction of the erstwhile 
German Democratic Republic. It was estimated that between DM 1,500 
billion and DM 1,900 billion would need to be invested between 1991 and 
2001 to regenerate its economy.” Besides, other East European countries 
like Poland, the Czech Republic, Slovakia and Hungary have become 
candidates for Germany’s economic assistance. As it is, the existing 
economic link between India and Germany—trade, aid and investment— 
accounts for only a fraction of German economic and commercial trans- 
actions worldwide. No doubt the Germans underscore the fact that Indo- 
German economic ties compare favourably with India’s economic relations 
with other countries, but any contraction in Germany’s economic interaction 
with India on account of its new commitments, both internal as well as in 
Eastern Europe and Russia, would be a setback to Indo-German ties. 

German spokesmen, both in Germany and India, have taken pains to 
reassure Indian leaders about Germany’s continued commitment to this 
country. Carl-Dieter Spranger, the German Minister for Economic Co- 
operation, who accompanied President Richard von Weizsaecker on his 


” “India Begins to See Germany as a Window of Opportunity”, The German Tnbune 
(Hamburg), 31 March 1991. 
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five-day visit to India at the end of February 1991—when the Gulf War was 
still in progress—stressed that India would remain Germany’s number one 
development partner. President Weizsaecker in his turn recommended the 
new states in Eastern Germany as an investment location for those sectors 
of Indian industry having the competence and efficiency.” 

The idea of Germany as a bridgehead for India to the East European 
export market was also advanced by German spokesmen. Besides trying to 
satisfy the extra demand that arose in the new German states in the east 
following reunification Indian products had the opportunity of entering the 
markets of the East European countries which are rapidly moving towards 
Western style free-market economies. Finally, contrary to the fears about 
the emergence of a “Fortress Europe” towards the end of 1992, the 
growing dimension of economic activity within the European Community 
would increase export opportunities as well as prospects for economic 
cooperation greatly for countries like India, it was argued.“ Evidently a 
strengthened Indo-German link is expected to act as a linchpin for further 
expansion in Indo—EEC relationship on completion of the Community’s 
internal market. 

The challenges to Indo-German relationship posed by Germany’s reuni- 
fication have to be viewed in the context of the severe crunch in India’s 
balance of payments which came to the fore in the immediate aftermath of 
the Gulf War. The new economic and industrial policy initiated by the 
Narasimha Rao Government seeks to open up the hitherto cloistered 
Indian economy to competition from outside in an effort to infuse greater 
dynamism and competitive thrust to the Indian industry. Evidently the 
success of the Government of India’s new economic reform depends heavily 
on the extent it is able to attract foreign investment in India. Germany— 
along with the United States and Japan—is looked upon by leaders in the 
Government and industry in India as the economic and industrial partner 
which would make a substantal difference to prospects of India’s prosperity. 

Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao’s three-day official visit to Germany in 
September 1991 was ostensibly to inaugurate the Festival of India in 
Germany,” but there is little doubt that the principal purpose of the visit 


u “Von Weizsaecker’s visit to India touches on commerce as well as world politics”, The 
German Tribune, 17 March 1991. 

a Dr Hans-Georg Wieck, Germany’s Ambassador to Incha, in an interview with German 
News, published by the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany, New Delhi, vol 
XXXIII, June-July 1991. 

2? During Rajiv Gandhi's visit to Germany as Indian Pnme Minister in June 1988 it has 
been decided that a Festival of India in Germany would be held in 1991-92. The suggestion 
for such a venture came from Rajiv Gandhi humself during Chancellor Kohl's visit to India in 
carly 1986 Since traditionally Indian Prime Ministers had inaugurated similar festivals in the 
USSR. UK. USA and France earlier Mr Narasimha Rao, as the new Pnme Minister, 
undertook the journey to Bonn. See Sumut Chakravartty, “Sowing Sceds of New Partnership”, 
Mainstream (New Delhi). vol. XXIV. no. 47, 14 September 1991, p. 2 
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was to seek greater German investment in India.“ In practice the occasion 
was utilized by Prime Minister Rao for an exposition of the new economic 
strategy initiated shortly before by the Government of India. While the 
Indian Prime Minister took pains to explain to the leaders of German 
industry and commerce the opportunities that have opened up in India for 
foreign investment and the determination of his Government to remove all 
infrastructural bottlenecks, Chancellor Helmut Kohl expatiated on 
Germany’s policies in the present-day global arena. These included objec- 
tives such as the consolidation of Germany’s inner unity, further develop- 
ment of the European Community to create a United States of Europe, 
support to reforms in Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, guarantee 
of security throughout Europe and establishment of a peaceful order 
encompassing the whole continent and living up to United Germany’s 
growing responsibility for maintaining peace and security and fostering 
development worldwide. While Chancellor Koh] displayed considerable 
appreciation of India’s problems and aspirations he was candid enough to 
spell out Germany’s priorities in the altered scenario. “As you know”, he 
said, “we must be economical with our funds. The national, European and 
international tasks facing us are making maximum demands on our eco- 
nomic capacity and we must perform them without jeopardizing the sound 
basis of our economy.” His promise, therefore, to “remain fully committed” 
to development cooperation with India “despite this burden” has to be 
viewed in this perspective.“ 

Despite the upbeat mood projected by German spokesmen and their 
Indian interlocutors reunification and the attendant burden of economic 
reconstruction in the former German Democratic Republic has had signi- 
ficant negative impact on Indo-German relations, especially on German 
development aid to India. The huge flow of financial resources into eastern 
Germany” is bound to affect the quantum of German aid to developing 
countries.” German taxpayers are increasingly resentful of the burden- 
some high taxes needed to fund the reconstruction of eastern Germany. In 
the current climate of economic and social discontent pervading Germany,” 


* Ibid. 

H Ibid., pp. 3. 5. 

“ For Instance, In one year (1991) over DM 110 billion was invested in eastern Germany 
while Bonn paid a somewhat higher amount in the form of development aid to the Third 
World—DM 147.5 billion—over a period of three decades: between 1959 and 1990. The 
German Tribune, 17 July 1992, p. 8. 

* As already noted Germany also had to give ee in the disbursement of aid to Central 
and Eastern Europe as well as the former Soviet republics to ensure speedy cconomic 
reconstruction and political stability in these countnes German assistance in the success of 
the process of economic and political reform in this area ıs crucial 

* Experts in Germany are of the opinion that the expected cuts in aid would mean that 
Bonn.would demand even more “rigid criteria” to allocate development assistance The 
Statesman, 10 Apnl 1995. 
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no-Gevernment would make the mistake of imposing an additional tax 
burden, which would be needed even to sustain the current level of aid. 

There is, in addition, the new feature of the post-Cold War era reflected 
in the conduct of Western nations, which is, a much greater degree of 
assertiveness. This is reflected in the area of development cooperation 
between industrialized and developing countries as well. Thus, German 
development policy for the 1 , as enunciated by Carl-Dieter Spranger, 
Federal Minister for Economic peration on 10 October 1991, outlined 
five new policy criteria in an aid recipient country as preconditions to 
German economic aid: (a) respect for human rights, (b) popular participation 
in political decisionmaking process, (c) certainty of law and the rule of law, 
(d) creation of a “market-friendly” economic system, and (e) development 
orientation of Government activities.“ Touching upon India, Spranger said 
on 8 November 1991 that development assistance to India would be cut by 
25 per cent in 1992 from its 1991 level of DM 395 million because of India’s 
“high” defence expenditure.” 


Divergences f° 


It is not unusual that two countries such as India and Germany, with such 
widely varied levels of political, economic and social structures, develop- 
ment and experiences would perceive certain issues from different perspec- 
tives. Foremost among these are the issues of human rights and nuclear 
nonproliferation. 

Countries receiving German aid do not view with equanimity Germany’s 
making human rights practice in the aid-recipient country a precondition 
for disbursement of aid. They see such a move as an attempt to project, if 
not impose on aid recipients, Germany’s own criteria of human rights, and 
an unwarranted interference in the domestic affairs of the recipient coun- 
tries. Between India and the Western countries, including Germany, the 
issue of human rights has been an area of sharp differences for quite some 
time.” 

While it is in agreement with Germany and other Western nations on the 
need to preserve and promote basic human rights, India has consistently 
decried the propensity of aidgiving States to use it as an instrument for arm 
twisting. What gives a touch of irony to the issue is that the human rights 


“ FRG, Ministry of Economic Cooperation, “Statement by Cari-Dieter Spranger, Federal 
Minister for Economic Cooperation, to the Bundespressekonferenz”, Bonn, 10 October 1991, 
pp. 2-3, cited in Rajendra Kumar Jain, “United Germany and the South”, Aussen-Polutk 
(Hamburg), vol. 44, no. 2, 1993, pp. 191~200. 

” Keesing’s Record of World Events 1991 (Cambridge), vol. 37, no. 11, November 1991, p. 
38578. 

* India ts particularly sensitive to Western critucism of its human nghts record ın the areas 
affected by insurgency and terromsm such as Kashmir, Punjab and the Northeast 
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record of some of the developed nations themselves is not entirely free 
from blemishes.“ 

The issue of nuclear nonproliferation, which is the other area of serious 
difference of opinion between India and Germany, primarily relates to the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) of 1968 through which the two 
superpowers, the USA and the USSR, sought to preserve and perpetuate 
their monopoly of nuclear weapons along with the three other States that 
had joined the nuclear club by then—Bnitain, France and China.” India 
had from the outset adopted the stand that the treaty was designed to 
prevent non-nuclear States from developing nuclear technology even for 
peaceful economic purposes, and hence was discriminatory. The very 
concept of the nuclear haves dictating terms regarding who should have 
nuclear technology and what use it should be put to appeared to India to be 
a gross and wanton violation of its political tradition “and a major impera- 
tive of her foreign policy since independence”, i.e., “the legal and political 
equality of nations”.* 

Thus, it is on account of its discriminatory character that India has 
persistently refused to sign the NPT over the past quarter century. There is 
a wideranging domestic consensus on this matter and the policy followed 
by successive Central Governments was devoid of any partisanship in this 
respect. Nevertheless, New Delhi was able to withstand all kinds of inter- 
national, especially US pressure, on the NPT issue primarily because of 
Soviet equivocation reflecting the Cold War compulsions that determined 
Indo-Soviet relations during the period 1971 to 1985. The end of the Cold 
War has considerably altered the scenario from the Indian standpoint. 

Over the last few years the issue of nuclear nonproliferation has become 
a key question of international relations. With the disappearance of what 
they perceived as the Communist threat the United States and its European 
allies have come to regard the potential of the uncontrolled proliferation of 
nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction among the Third World 
countries, especially those plagued by chronic political instability or with 
long histories of bitter discord with their neighbours, as the most serious 
threat to the security of mankind in the post-Cold War era. It is in this 
context that the NPT issue has become important in India’s relations with 
Europe, especially Germany, France and the United Kingdom. 

Chancellor Kohl has been a strong votary of nonproliferation. During 
the several rounds of discussions he held with Prime Minister Rao over the 


3 Germany itself has recently been heavily cnticized in a report of Amnesty International 
on police treatment of foreigners in the country. The report alleges a “clear pattern of racist 
abuse and violence towards detainess”. Economic Times (Calcutta), 19 May 1995. 

2? France and China, however, acceded to the NFT at a much later date though the sponsors 
of the treaty—the USA and USSR—had certainly intended to restrict the membership of the 
nuclear club among the then nuclear “have” States which also included France and China. 

d Jayantanuja Bandyaqpadhyaya, The Making of Indta’s Foreign Policy (New Delhi, 1979), 
p. 105. 
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past four years he has forcefully raised the matter, urging New Delhi to 
sign the NPT.“ On each occasion the Indian Pnme Minister patiently 
explained the Indian position in this respect. As things stand, there are no 
signs of an early resolution of the issue and the two countries stick to their 
respective stands even as the NPT was extended indefinitely in May 1995. 

In spite of these divergences the Indo-German relationship stands on an 
even keel. The perceptions of the two countries of each other and of the 
momentous changes that have taken place in international affairs in recent 
years have been highlighted through the exchange of numerous high level 
visits over the past four years. Chancellor Kohl visited India in February 
1993 while Prime Minister Rao paid a four-day visit to Germany between 2 
and 5 February 1994. Several delegations at the ministerial and official 
level have also exchanged visits. Indeed, Indo-German relations are at a 
crossroads: the potential for a quantum Jeap forward is clearly there, but 
the problems may not be lost sight of. 


Prospects for the Future 


The final decade of the twentieth century opened significant challenges for 
both India and Germany. The end of the Cold War, which had essentially 
determined the contours of international relations since World War II, has 
released mankind from the straitjacket of superpower rivalry and provided 
opportunities to countries like India and Germany to chart out new courses. 

India is forging with the West a relationship that is closer than in the 
past. The adoption of an economic strategy radically different from the 
past, which involves a high level of borrowing from international monetary 
institutions like the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, to 
tide over the critical balance-of-payments situation that arose in 1990-91 
and a wholesale opening of the Indian economy to international competi- 
tion renders the development of even closer economic and commercial ties 
with the Western industrial countries somewhat inescapable for India. 

For Germany too, reunification has increased manifold its international 
obligations as an economic superpower and as a potentially political one in 
the near future. As Chancellor Kohl made clear during Prime Minister 
Rao’s visit to Germany in September 1991, Bonn has to attach greater 
priorities to the affairs of the European continent. Indian policymakers are, 
therefore, confronted with a clear challenge in sustaining German commit- 
ment to a progressive upgradation of the bilateral relationship in the years 
to come. 

German interest in India has to be evaluated in the context of Bonn’s 
Asian strategy which has been evolving following the establishment of the 


“ Peter Hintereder, “Partner for Business in the Asia-Pacific Region”, Deutschland (Bonn), 
no 3. July 1994, pp. 28-31 
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Asia-Pacific Committee in that country in September 1993 Since then 
important business associations have pooled their resources to improve 
German enterprises’ access to the “new miracle countries” in the Asia— 
Pacific region.“ Over the past few years German industry has become 
increasingly aware of the business opportunities that have arisen in this 
region in the wake of the very high growth rates registered by countries 
such as South Korea, Taiwan, Hongkong, Singapore, Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia. German economic presence in the region is insignificant compared 
to that of the United States and Japan; the German Government and 
industry is keen to redress this imbalance.* 

India did not rank very high in the German economic and commercial 
strategy for the Asia—Pacific region during the early years of this decade, as 
would be seen from Table.7 


Table 7 
German Direct Investments in the Asia—Pactfic Remon (as of December 1991, DM billion) 


Countries Investment Countnes Investment 
Japan 4.537 Thailand 0.211 
Australia 2.351 Indonesia 0.202 
Singapore 1.482 Philrppines 0.118 
Hongkong 1.242 New Zealand 0.095 
Malaysia 0.558 Sn Lanka 0.085 
South Korea 0 445 Bangladesh 0 003 
China 0 338 

Indta 0.336 

Tarwun 0 238 


Source Federal Bank of Germany, August 1993, ated in Deutschland, no 3, July 1994, p 31. 


India ranked eighth in a table of 15 countries; the quantum of German 
investment in India was also comparatively small. 

Recent pronouncements of leading German spokesmen, however, give 
the impression that a higher priority might be given to India in Germany’s 
Asian strategy following what has been viewed as Indian success with the 
economic reform programme over the past four years. As Guenter Rexrodt, 
the German Minister for Economics, declared in April 1994, while addressing 
a meeting with industrialists in New Delhi, Germany had oriented its trade 
towards the Asia-Pacific and India was one of the prominent focus countries 
for them.” l 


™ German direct investments in Asia take up only 4 per cent of its total foreign investments. 
On the other hand, 80 per cent of investments in Asia come from Japan and America 
Heinnch Von Pierer, Chairman, Asia-Pacific Sub-Committee of German Industry and Trade, 
in conversation with Die Zeit (Hamburg), no 15, 7 April 1995, p. 14. (English translation 
reproduced by German News, vol. XXXIV, June, 1995). 

* Ibid 

“ The Statesman. & April 1994. 
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There are signs of German investments in India picking up in 1994 
compared to the years 1991-93. It is, however, still way behind the United 
States and Britain.* The German side emphasizes the need for further 
simplification of procedures both at the central and state levels to attract 
greater investments from Germany.” 

Placed in their different geopolitical contexts, it is inevitable that 
Germany and India have greatly diverging priorities. The German focus is 
primarily on Europe, especially on the economic and social reconstruction 
in eastern Germany, Central and Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
republics. India on its part is preoccupied with the task of reforming and 
reorienting its economy as well as facing up to the challenges of maintaining 
its national unity and integrity. Just the same, there is ample scope for the 
two to cooperate and forge closer links. In Germany, there is admiration 
for India’s long democratic tradition and its commitment to the basic values 
of liberal democracy despite the grave internal challenges the country has 
faced over the past four decades. Notwithstanding the sporadic outbursts 
of violence witnessed from time to time, the country enjoys a degree of 
political stability which is rarely seen in Asia. Besides, Indo-German 
friendship and cooperation rests on a firm foundation nurtured by four 
decades of sustained interaction, especially in the economic sphere. The 
Festival of India in Germany, held in 1991-92, sought to counter the 
traditional images of poverty and backwardness by presenting both India’s 
contemporary vitality and its wealth of ancient cultural legacy and tradi- 
tions.“ The cultural dimension of Indo-German relationship, which is 
centuries old, received a further fillip when the Festival of Germany was 
held in India in 1993-94.“ : 

The potential for Germany, the economic superpower and leader of 
Europe in the post-Cold War era, as a major partner of India is apparent. 
A lot depends on the type of compromise Germany is able to achieve 
between its obligations to Europe and the industrialized world and the 


~ The top three foreign direct investments approved by the Government of India in 1994 
were from the following countnes: USA (Rs. 34,880.9 crore), UK (Rs. 12,991.5 crore), 
Germany (Rs.5,693 6 crore) Indo-German Chamber of Commerce, Indo-German Economy 
(Bombay), 2/95, p. 23. 

” The Statesman, 8 April 1994 Recently India and Germany signed a Bilateral Investment 
Promotion and Protection Agreement (BIPPA) Germany had been consistently insisting on 
such a treaty. It is hoped now that the agreement would encourage prospective investors from 
Germany, ¢specially from the small «nd medium sector units, to invest in a wide range of 
industrial and economic actrvities. See The Statesman, 17, 20, and 23 June 1995 

“ For more details on this see German News, vol. XXXIII, September—-October 1991 and 
vol. XXXTV, February 1992. 

“ For a detailed account on Indo-German cultural and intellectual contacts through the 
centuries see Walter Leifer, I and the Germans: 500 Years of Indo-German Contacts 
(Bombay, 1971) See also Consulate-General of the Federal Republic of Germany, Ganga 
and Rhein: Glunpses of Indo-German Contact (Calcutta, 1976). 
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sustenance of its commitments to the developing world in general and 
India in particular. A lot also depends on whether India is able to make a 
success of its economic reforms and offer the kind of environment that 
would attract larger volumes of foreign, including German, investments in 
this country besides making Indian exports internationally competitive 
enough to capture a larger proportion of German and other European 
Union markets in the years to come. 
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The impact of transnational corporations (TNCs) on Third World non-elite 
is a hotly debated topic. Critics charge that TNCs bring non-elite a modern- 
ized version of colonial exploitation.’ Defenders, however, insist that they 
bring substantial benefits, especially high wages and other types of com- 
pensation.? The TNC-based Committee for Economic Development, for 
example, denigrates the “rhetoric of . . . and exploitation [which] is still 
heard at the international political level”.’ 

This paper examines the wages and other types of compensation provided 
by TNCs to their Asian work forces. It first describes the connections 
between TNCs and public elite in home and host countries. It then makes 
wage comparisons between TNCs’ home-nation entities and their host- 
nation subsidiaries; between TNC subsidiaries and host-nation firms; among 
TNC subsidiaries from various home-nations; and among TNC subsidiaries 
of various industries. It then examines the extent of non-wage compensa- ` 
tion. Charges of unethical compensation conduct are also investigated. The 
implications of the findings are then discussed. 





The author ıs Associate Professor of Aman Studies and International Relations at Alfred 
University, New York He 1s the author of Transnational Corporations and 
Canbbean Inequalines (Praeger, 1982). His works on Asian affairs and 
transnational corporations have appeared in Comparative Polincal Studies, 
Human Rights Quarterly, Journal of Contemporary Asia and elsewhere. He 
was recently a Fulbright scholar at the University of the Philippines. 
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With a Little Help from Their Friends 


In the developing nations of Asia, where workers receive the lowest 
average compensation in the world, TNC wages are a matter of public 
concern.* The international image of docile Asian work forces is at least 
partially contradicted by the frequency of strikes for higher wages at TNC 
facilities.* One study of Asian strikes against TNCs found that demands for 
higher wages, and for non-wage compensation, were expressed at 50 and 
41 per cent of all events respectively.‘ Guerrilla insurgencies have become 
involved in the issue. At the TNC-dominated Bataan Export Processing 
Zone (EPZ) in the Philippines, for example, workers have coordinated 
their strikes for higher wages with the Communist New People’s Army.’ 

TNCs readily admit, and observers recognize, that low wage levels exert 
a powerful pull on foreign direct investment (FDI) to Asia.’ But why alone 
the low wage levels from which TNCs benefit? Only weakly recognized as a 
factor is the assistance rendered to TNCs by public elite in several domains. 
The World Bank, for example, has gone on record as favouring low wages 
in Asia and used its lending leverage to that end.’ US public elite have also 
facilitated depressed compensation for TNC workers. The Industrial 
Committee, established by the US Department of Labour, for example, 
has provided a forum for the TNCs’ case. High US Government officials 
testifying before the committee have proven as eager to limit wages as 
its TNC representatives themselves. US diplomatic personnel in Asia 
have pressurized the region’s public elite to keep wages low at TNC 
subsidiaries." 

Asian public elite have accommodated these demands for low compen- 
sation to TNC workers for several reasons. First, they compete with each 
other for FDI to develop their countries; as a result, TNCs have benefited 
from depressed wage levels. Malaysia’s Federal Industrial Development 
Authority proudly advertised that the nation’s labour rates were among the 
lowest in Southeast Asia and that female factory workers could be hired for 
a daily wage of only $1.50. Thailand’s Board of Investment offered TNCs 
an abundant supply of cheap labour. Singapore’s National Wage Council, 


* John Cavanagh and Robin Broad, “U.S. Investment around the World: Latest Figures”, 
Multinanonal Montor, March 1982, p. 8. 

* David Kowalewski, “Asian Strikes agamst Transnationals”, Comparative Polttwcal Studies 
(Beverty Hills), vol 19, no. 4, January 1987, pp. 508-24; idem, “Labour-Action Outcomes in 
Southeast Asia”, American Asian Review (Jamaica), vol 11, no. 1, Spring 1993, pp. 143-61. 

* Kowalewski, “Asian Strikes against Transnatonals: Characterstics and Consequences”, 
Anan Profile (Hongkong), vol. 14, no. 3, June 1986, pp. 287-99. 

” Author's conversations with EPZ officials, TNC executives, and workers in the Philippines in 
1988. 

* Terutomo Ozawa, Multnationalism: Japanese-Style (Princeton, NJ, 1979) 

” Cheryl Payer, World Bank: A Cnacal Analyss (New York, 1982) 

* “Thailand in a Changing Asia”, Southeast Asia Chronicle, vol. 41, May-June 1975, 
pp 1-20. 
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made up of public elite, corporate executives and union leaders, has helped 
TNCs control wages. It imposed a ceiling on wage increases for all workers 
except superscale grade bureaucrats and private managers and executives. 
It also recommended that national wage increases need not be implemented 
in TNCs’ labour-intensive export-oriented plants." According to the Inter- 
national Documentation and Communication Center’s report to the World 
Council of Churches, each Government in Asia “claims for itself the 
distinction of providing the cheapest pool of labour in the area”.” 

Second, in the 1970s and 1980s Asian public elite increasingly oriented 
their national economies toward the TNC-dominated global market. Con- 
sequently, development of national markets through increased wages has 
become a less salient concern on political agendas. In the words of former 
President Ferdinand Marcos of the Philippines: “Our country now has one 
of the lowest average wage levels in this part of the world . . . . We intend 
to see to it that our export program is not placed in jeopardy at an early 
stage by a rapid rise in the general wage level”.” 

Third, Asian public elite have enthusiastically embraced the TNC- 
influenced Green Revolution, which has led to increased land concentration 
in the countryside. Consequently, millions of rural non-elite have flooded 
the cities, thereby increasing competition among workers and depressing 
wage levels.“ In sum, assistance to TNCs from public elite has contributed 
to a decline in real wages for Asian workers.” 


Common Cents? 


Reports suggest unanimously that TNCs pay far lower wage in Asia than in 
developed countries. According to one observer, Japanese TNCs in South 
Korea offer wages equivalent to only one-third of those in their home 
country.“ Even this estimate seems conservative. Another investigation 
in South Korea found that Japanese TNCs paid wages worth only one- 
eighth of those in their home-nation.” Crown Company of Japan 


Frederic Deyo, Dependent Development and Industrial Order: An Asian Case Study 
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International Economic Order”, in Michael Stohl and Harry Targ, Global Political Economy 
in the 1980s (Cambridge, MA, 1982), pp. 273-302. 

2 International Documentation and Communication Center, “Impact of TNCs on the 
Quality of Work: Elements for Consciousness-Raising among Workers and the Churches”, in 
World Council of Churches, TNCs: Challenge for Churches and Christians (Geneva, 1982), 
p. 8. 

D Ibon Facts and Figures, 31 March 1979, p. 12. 

H Emst Utrecht, Transnatronal Corporations in Southeast Asia and the Pacific (Sydney: 
Transnational Corporations Research Project, University of Sydney), vol. 1 (1978). 

4 Toh Kin Woon, State, TNCs, and Poverty in Malaysia (Sydney: Transnational Corpor- 
ations Research Project, University of Sydney, Research Monograph no. 16, 1982). 

% Yoshikazu Sakamoto, Korea as a World Order Issue (New York, 1978). 
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reported paying its Korean workers only one-fifth of the Japanese rate." 
The pattern is similar for TNCs from other bases. Rollei, for instance, was 
found to pay wages to its Singapore workers amounting to only one-sixth of 
those in Germany.” According to one production manager for Mercury, 
workers in Malaysia were receiving only 5 per cent of what its workers in 
Germany were receiving.” In India, IBM paid its local technical personnel 
wages equal to one-fifth of those paid in developed countries.” In the 
Philippines, Castle and Cooke’s pineapple workers on Mindanao were 
found earning only one-sixteenth of the wages paid to the TNC’s workers 
in Hawau.” 

In contrast, many observers suggest that TNCs pay higher wages than do 
domestic Asian firms.” As such, TNC workers constitute a “labour aristo- 
cracy” in Asian nations.* According to one survey, most Japanese textile 
TNCs in Indonesia offer almost twice the wages paid by Indonesian firms.” 
Another study found TNC wages in Malaysia higher than those of domestic 
firms.” Unilever and British-American Tobacco, for example, paid more 
than the country’s average wage.” 

Contradictory evidence, however, has also been reported. Surveys of 
TNCs in South Korea and India discovered that their wages were about the 
same as those of domestic firms. In Singapore, they were even less.” In one 
Free Trade Zone (FTZ) in Taiwan, wages were found to be lower than 
those outside the zone.” Researchers have reported similar findings in Sri 
Lanka.” A study of the largest 838 corporations in the Philippines reported 
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that TNCs paid higher wages in fourteen industries but lower in six (food, 
beverages, tobacco, textiles, furniture and fixtures, and basic metals)."' In 
the Philippines, it was found that most workers for TNCs were not receiving 
enough remuneration to meet their families’ barest requirements.“ Certainly 
more systematic evidence is needed before sound generalizations can be 
made. At this point, however, the studies suggest that TNCs usually, but 
certainly not always, pay more than domestic firms. 

Many observers have claimed that Japanese TNCs pay the least among 
all TNCs. In South Korea they appear to pay the lowest wages of all 
foreign enterprises.” At the Masan Free Export Zone (FEZ), for instance, 
wages are lowest at Japanese TNC factories.” Research in Thailand has 
called Japanese TNCs “notorious for the low wages they pay their Thai 
workers”, which are sometimes lower than wages paid by wholly Thai- 
owned firms.” Other studies, however, note that in Indonesia little differ- 
ence may be found between the wages of Japanese and US TNCs.“ 

In contrast, Australian TNCs appear to pay higher wages than other 
foreign firms. Such has been found to be the case in Thailand. In Singapore 
as well, Australian TNCs, while generally paying low wages, pay handsome 
gratuities to their workers.” Hence, although Australian TNCs apparently 
pay somewhat more remuneration than firms from the United States and 
Western Europe, and Japanese TNCs somewhat less, few sharp differences 
in wage levels are observable. 

Workers for agricultural TNCs fare much worse than those for TNCs in 
other industries. One study found that only 1 per cent of the retail price for 
TNC bananas grown in the Philippines goes to workers.* 

Thanks to its public elite allies in the Philippines, United Brands’ Tadeco 
plantation employs extremely cheap pnson labour to harvest its banana 
crop.” According to one field study, the 1,500 prisoners of the Davao 
Penal Colony at Tadeco receive only $0.20 per day.” Since the workers are 
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inmates, the TNC can avoid paying the legal living allowance." TNCs in 
other industries have also employed coerced labour. In Indonesia, Good- 
year has employed political prisoners at its rubber plantations.“ In Burma 
(now Myanmar), petroleum TNCs have displaced tens of thousands of 
villagers to facilitate access to oil deposits; many of the displaced are being 
forced to build roads for the TNCs. Amoco, for example, has paid military 
generals to have its roads constructed with forced labour.” 

Although Filipino cannery workers receive the minimum wage, they 
claim that the remuneration is insufficient for keeping up with inflation.” 
According to one report, field workers for Del Monte as well as Castle and 
Cooke received wages so low that “workers in the fields are left to scrounge 
for their food”. Del Monte was found paying new field workers only 66 
per cent of what they had been promised. Perhaps understandably, critics 
have charged the TNC with paying its Filipino workers starvation wages.“ 

One investigation found Castle and Cooke’s Dolefil workers earning 
$121 per month less than the National Economic Development Authority’s 
living-wage standard.” Philippine private elite have been coopted into the 
TNC system as beneficiaries. At Castle and Cooke’s Stanfilco packing 
house, labour subcontractors take a 25 per cent “fee” for each box of 
bananas picked by workers.™ At the same TNC’s Thailand subsidiary, 
workers make so little that they must borrow money to survive.” 

Many agricultural TNC workers receive low wages because of their 
“casual” status. One report from the Philippines found that over one-half 
of Del Monte’s Philpak workers were casuals, who were paid less than 
regulars—about 20 per cent below the minimum wage.” Castle and Cooke 
in the Philippines promises its “casual workers” permanent status after six 
months. Yet before the period is complete, many are terminated so that 
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the TNC can avoid paying regular wages.“ Casuals are also denied their 
legal rights and benefits.” 

The remuneration records of other agricultural TNCs in Asia are similar. 
In Malaysia, Guthrie has been found to pay its plantation workers “very 
low” wages. Sime Darby has earned the nickname “Swine Bobby” (slang 
for pig feed) and “Slime Darby” because of its low wages.” 

In fishing, Japanese TNCs have been found paying extremely low wages." 
In the Solomon Islands, Taiyo Fishery pays only $686 per year to its 
workers. Fish-haulers at the Japanese TNC-dominated Navotas Fish Port 
in the Philippines receive “extremely low” wages and have “no benefits at 
all”.“ US TNCs in fishing pay somewhat better—but not significantly so. 
Fishermen for Ralston Purina in Belau, and cannery workers for Ralston 
Purina and Heinz in American Samoa, are paid only slightly more than the 
minimum wage.* 

Workers for TNCs in forestry fare little better in the light of existing 
evidence. Wages at Cellophil (a joint venture of Dai Nippon Celluloid, 
Mitsubishi, Mitsui, Marubeni, and Bauminter) in the Philippines have 
been described as very “low”.” Few data are available for wages paid by 
mining TNCs. At Atlas Consolidated (Mitsubishi, Westinghouse, Beech 
Aircraft, Phelps Dodge, and Merrill Lynch) in the Philippines, workers are 
reported receiving inadequate compensation, while those at Freeport 
Minerals’ mine in Indonesia are more highly compensated.* 

In manufacturing, wages are far less than conventionally assumed. Kyoei 
Spectacles in the Masan FEZ in South Korea responded to worker demands 
for higher wages with threats of termination. At Hankuk Kuramochi, 
employees demanding higher wages were forced to hand in written resig- 
nations.” Female workers are especially disprivileged. According to the 
World Council of Churches’ Programme on TNCs, “A particular [wage] 
problem in Asia is the attitude of TNCs to women workers”.” In the Bayan 
Lepas FTZ in Malaysia, unskilled male workers earn twice the wage of 
females.“ 
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Studies of FTZs in Asia reveal extremely low wage levels. Wage increases 
rarely match rises in the cost of living.“ Especially low wages have been 
found in Sri Lanka’s Investment Promotion Zone.® One joint-venture firm 
of Hong Kong and Japanese TNCs in Sri Lanka failed to pay workers 
incentive money which had been promised for increased production.” 
National public elite have assisted the TNCs’ low-wage policy. Sri Lankan 
President J.R. Jayewardene appeared on television urging Kutunayake 
FTZ workers to accept low TNC wages because “a poorly paid job is still 
better than no job at all”.“ Many Japanese TNCs in South Korea’s Masan 
FEZ have a three- to six-month “initiation period”, which includes a 
requirement for overtime work as well as a 20 to 30 per cent lower salary 
than that received by regular workers. The same policy has been uncovered at 
the Bataan EPZ in the Philippines. Here, however, occasionally the initi- 
ation period is extended arbitrarily by TNC managers.“ Some Bataan EPZ 
workers receive such low wages that their children go unfed.” Dunlop’s 
Grosby subsidiary pays workers only 34 per cent of what the Philippine 
Government claimed was the minimum necessary for basic needs.“ In 
South Korea, workers for Mattel claim that their wages are insufficient to 
live on adequately.” 

Low wage levels are found especially in garments and textiles. In Thailand 
and Malaysia, workers cannot afford enough food on their small salaries.” 
At Royal Undergarments and other TNCs in the Philippines, high quotas 
for piecework, combined with low remuneration, have led to worker 
hardships. Labourers have been forced to borrow money from the TNC at 
interest rates as high as 25 per cent. At Gelmart, in the words of one 
worker: “Although I work I can not even eat anything good or buy clothes 
because of the high prices and my low wage. Like now, I have had a fever 
for a week but I still go to work”.” According to surveys of 350 Gelmart, 
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Triumph, and Aris Glove workers in Manila, some 86 per cent of the 
respondents had to borrow money with varying degrees of frequency, 
primarily because of low wages.” Women workers are doubly disadvantaged. 
Often they are the only breadwinner in the family and are expected to send 
money back to their rural villages.” 

Similar conditions prevail in electronics. Evidence suggests that US 
electronics TNCs are especially miserly. Often workers lose their monthly 
bonuses for one incident of tardiness of five or more minutes, or for taking 
leave on personal business or vacation.” TNCs have found willing allies in 
Asian Governments. When worker demands for higher wages led some 
electronics TNCs to move from Singapore to Malaysia, Singaporean public 
elite stepped in and clamped controls on wage increases.” Microwages for 
microchips are also found in Malaysia.” Inadequate compensation is reported 
at Canadian electronics TNCs in Malaysia’s Bayan Lepas FTZ.” In Indonesia 
a US embassy official admitted: “The only thing electronics investments 
give the country is $0.80 per day wages”.* Control Data in South Korea 
paid workers only 48 per cent of the national subsistence level.” According 
to one investigation, some 35 US electronics TNCs in South Korea were 
paying, on average, only two-thirds of the minimal individual budget 
necessity, excluding medical care.” In the Philippines, one US electronics 
TNC was found paying a starting wage less than the national cost of 
living." In the Bataan EPZ, in order to avoid paying maternity benefits, 
Mattel offered prizes to female workers who submitted to sterilization.® 

Electronics TNCs have become especially proficient at offering symbolic, 
in the place of material, rewards. At the Mactan EPZ in the Philippines, 
Officials admit that TNCs pay less than the minimum wage, yet are able to 
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avoid strikes because of symbolic “benefits” like birthday cards and Christ- 
mas presents.” At Timex in the Philippines, the TNC holds raffles. The 
lucky female worker wins a Timex watch—to use for nine months.” Here 
the symbolic linking of the female biological productivity period (nine 
months) with Taylorite time-motion productivity (the watch) is obvious. 
But note that the female worker is not allowed to keep the industrial 
“child”, which is only on loan from the donating (and “impregnating”) 
TNC “father”. Only her “labour” is valued. Ownership of the finished 
product belongs to the TNC patriarch—tor use on the global market. She 
works with the product only during the nine-month “pregnancy”. Use then 
reverts to the TNC. 

Other manufacturing TNCs pay little more—and in some cases less—than 
those in garments/textiles and electronics.” On Mindanao, the average 
wage of workers at Kawasaki’s sintering plant 1s far less than the average 
cost of living for families in the area.™ In Indonesia, some of the Union 
Carbide’s workers are kept for two years on “casual” status, after which 
they are usually fired, although according to Indonesian law they should be 
given permanent status, which doubles their pay and entitles them to 
medical and other benefits. At Kaiser Cement, one-half of the workers 
were found to be on casual status and were paid only one-half as much as 
permanent employees.” 

TNCs in tourism and other services do little better. In Fiji, tourist TNCs 
pay unskilled workers wages insufficient to maintain their families.* Korean 
“hostesses” or kisaengs receive little of the money spent by Japanese sex- 
tourists.” At the Hyatt Regency in Manila, some workers still earn the 
minimim wage after twenty years of service. At the city’s Ramada Inn, 
workers have accused TNC managers of stealing their share of customer 
service charges. The TNC, however, refuses to allow the union to audit its 
books.” On Kwajalein, Global Associates, which holds the contract to 
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maintain the US military base on the island, hires local citizens for low- 
paying jobs and sometimes pays less for equal work done by US citizens.” 


Token or Taken? 


Yet perhaps TNCs make up for low wages with generous fringe benefits. 
Some research points to a number of such cases. A survey of twentyseven 
TNCs in the Masan FEZ in South Korea found that twentythree paid a 
food allowance; eighteen, a transportation allowance; and eight, a family 
allowance.” In electronics, TNCs in the Philippines have “recreation 
councils” which organize company outings, sporting events, games, dances 
and parties. Beauty contests are sponsored to elect “Miss Advanced Micro 
Devices” or “Miss National Semiconductor”.” 

US, Canadian and Australian TNCs seem to provide the greatest array 
of “extras”. In the Philippines, Del Monte’s Philpak provides a daycare 
centre and funds a high school, dispensary and university.“ United Brands’ 
Tadeco plantation renders free medical consultation, pays one-half the cost 
of daycare services, and provides free transportation between plantation 
and town. Castle and Cooke’s Dolefil has helped to build a water system, 
hospital, roads and schools. Yet local residents say the roads were built 
simply to replace those which the TNC’s trucks had torn up and that the 
school is tor the children of upper-echelon executives.” In Thailand, Castle 
and Cooke’s Dole subsidiary provides housing, medical treatment, movies 
and shuttle bus service for workers.* On Mindanao in the Philippines, 
Georgia Pacific built a hospital and houses for workers.” Freeport Minerals in 
Indonesia constructed medical facilities for employees and local residents, 
conducted research on malaria and other diseases, and sponsored small 
agricultural projects.” International Nickel Company aided in the eradication 
of malaria, revegetation of minesites, and pollution control.” Kaiser Cement 
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and the Indonesian Government jointly built a hospital for employees. A 
survey of 15 Australian TNCs in Indonesia found that most supplied meals 
while some provided transportation. ™' 

British and other TNCs also render workers some benefits. In Hong 
Kong, Billerfield and Swire offered subsidized housing for 2,000 of its 
workers (60 per cent of the total labour force), ran a school for 2,000 
children of its employees, and provided a medical clinic.'® In Thailand, US 
TNCs have given fringe benefits just as substantial as, if not more so than, 
Japanese TNCs, yet the latter claim that theirs are of “higher quality”.'~ 
Japanese TNCs in Malaysia offer bonuses, two sets of uniform per year, 
shuttle bus service, recreational facilities, and medical treatment.™ In 
South Korea, Sanyo provides schooling for its workers.” 

Yet a balanced view must also take into account the disbenefits of such 
benefits. TNCs from Japan were discovered forcing their Asian workers to 
repay the costs of medical treatment by means of wage deductions. Occa- 
sionally sick workers are simply retrenched to avoid making the payments. 
TNCs in Thailand were found paying no pensions or unemployment bene- 
fits. Female Thai workers living in crowded TNC-built sheds are at their 
employers’ disposal for work twentyfour hours a day. Sometimes they are 
forbidden to leave their sheds after 8.00 p.m.'™ 

In agriculture especially, the benefits seem dubious at best. In the 
Philippines, cannery workers for Castle and Cooke as well as Del Monte 
were found to be cheated of their cost-of-living allowance. All of Del 
Monte’s fringe benefits constitute only 15 per cent of the average rural 
family’s expenses. Workers’ housing, located far away from Camp Phillips 
where most of the working facilities are located, is run down. In Malaysia, 
Guthrie frequently lays off sick workers to avoid the trouble of medical 
treatment. In other cases, it deducts the costs of medical treatment from 
wages. The TNC pays no pension or unemployment benefits.” 

In manufacturing the benefits must also be questioned. In Asia’s FTZs, 
compensation for accidents has been described as “minimal”.™ In the 
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Philippines’ Bataan EPZ, the barracks which TNCs provide workers are so 
crowded that rooms are shared by 10 women in bunkbeds; workers must 
pay for these “accommodations”.“” Kawasaki workers in the Philippines 
reported receiving none of the free housing, water and electricity promised 
by the TNC.'* In Hong Kong, the average fringe benefits for workers in 
domestically owned factories comprised merely 17 per cent of base pay; US 
TNCs offered only slightly higher benefits.'"' In Indonesia, Union Carbide 
workers claim that the TNC fires pregnant women and refuses to pay for 
medical treatment. One critic noted that the practice is ignored by the 
TNC’s public elite allies: 


This is contrary to government regulations and the International Labour 
Organization’s convention. But the government does nothing. The trade 
union has gone to the government. The government invites the man- 
„agement to come to a meeting. They tell the company, “Don't do it”. 
And the company agrees. But it is nonsense. Everything is still the 
same.'+ 


In tourism, Continental Airlines on Truk was sued by Micronesian 
employees for not paying the minimum wage. The TNC refused to pay, 
claiming that their unskilled labour was not worth higher wages." 


Hit and Run 


TNCs have employed a number of strategies, some unabashedly illegal, to 
avoid paying the required compensation. TNC violations of minimum 
wage and other compensation requirements for regular workers are often 
reported. Not only do TNC workers have long apprenticeships (one year 
or longer in the Philippines’ Bataan EPZ) so that management can avoid 
paying the minimum wage,'" even regular labourers at Bataan have been 
deprived of the minimum wage after the one-year apprenticeship. Many 
beginning regular workers earn only 75 per cent of the minimum wage, and 
then only three to six months later receive the full requirement.'” Neither 
Castle and Cooke nor Del Monte pay the minimum wage to new Filipino 
field workers.'" 
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Del Monte has also avoided paying the legal wage by using the kabit or 
“attached worker” system, whereby two workers are hired for the wage of 
one. Only one of the two workers is officially and formally recognized as a 
worker; s/he is the one who appears on the payroll and signs for all the 
wages and other living-allowance benefits. The other worker is his/her 
shadow or kabit, performing an equal amount of work but not existing 
officially in the eyes of the TNC. The official worker must then share 
his/her wages with the unofficial worker. The kabit receives no cost-of- 
living allowance (which is almost equal to the minimum wage), medical 
support, social security benefits, or other emoluments enjoyed by regular 
workers. S/he is only hired on a day-to-day basis and the TNC is not legally 
responsible for accident compensation." 

In South Korea the Japanese TNC, Shin-Heung Chemical, failed to pay 
the legally required compensation to women workers.'* A report from 
Thailand found that many TNCs paid less than the minimum wage.'” At 
India’s EPZs, the minimum wage is not enforced.'” On American Samoa, 
only three-fourths of workers for Ralston Purina and Castle and Cooke 
received the minimum wage.”! Japanese TNCs in Thailand have been 
found refusing to pay workers for overtime.'7 

Textile TNCs in the Bataan EPZ fire unionized Filipino workers receiving 
the minimim wage and benefits, then farm that work out to smaller firms 
near the zone where non-unionized women are paid one-third less with no 
benefits. Some of the work is also subcontracted out to individual women 
working in homes." 

A number of cases of “runaway TNCs” who have left their workers 
unpaid have been reported. PICO Products pulled out of South Korea 
without paying $1 million in back wages, severance pay, and benefits to 300 
workers. When a group of female workers protested at the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Seoul, they were met by riot police who attacked 
the women, leaving eighteen hospitalized. 

The most egregious case, however, was the mass exodus of Japanese 
TNCs from South Korea’s Masan FEZ. The TNCs departed owing workers 
some $779,000 in wages, bonuses, and retirement compensation. Some 
examples may be seen in Table 1. 


'’ Third World Studies Center of the Univernty of the Philippines, n. 41. 

E Utrecht, n. 14. 

Utrecht, n. 35. 

> Eddie Girdner, “Economic Liberalization in India”, Aston Survey (California), vol. 27 
no. 11, November 1987, pp. 1188-1204. 

™ George Kent, “TNCs in Pacific Fishing”, in Utrecht, n. 53, pp. 175-227. 

'2 Utrecht, n. 35. 

™ Robin Broad and John Cavanagh, Plundering Paradise (Berkeley, CA, 1993). 

™ Deborah Sklar, “In Korea, a Good Little Plant Goes Bad”, In These Tunes, 12-18 
September 1990, p. 2. 
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Table 1 

Transnational Corporation Debt Amount to Workers 
Watanabe Cabinet Construction Wages and retirement of $300,000 to 268 
Kawauchi Paper Wages, retirement, and bonuses of $135,000 to 115 
Korean Tokyo Pacific Retirement of $75,000 to 26 
Korean Sam Sung Electric Wages of $6,150 to 28 
Miyazaki Ideal Tile Retirement of $36,000 to 40 
Asahi Trading, and Zako 

Umbrella Industries Wages, retirement, bonuses 
Nakatani Nail Industnes Wages of $133,300 
Toyo Industries Wages to 27 





According to Japanese Catholic Bishop Nobuo Soma, some of these 
poverty-stricken workers consequently had to sell their blood to survive. A 
number of the women labourers were forced into prostitution. Some 
workers were evicted from their apartments because of inability to pay 
rent. Others were forced to borrow money at high interest rates.” 


Implications 


While TNC investment is often touted as stimulating Third World devel- 
opment, critics charge that it impacts negatively on the nonelite. This 
paper has examined the critics’ charge with respect to the nonelite most 
directly affected by FDI, namely TNC workforces. The evidence suggests 
that TNCs, with the assistance of public elite allies, often provide compen- 
sation far less than conventionally assumed. 

As a result of the low compensation provided to their workers, TNCs are 
very happy with their situation in Asia. A study by the Korean Productivity 
Association showed that 87 per cent of the firms surveyed in the Masan 
FTZ were satisfied with the results of their investments, the main reason 
being “cheap wages”.™ According to Business International Asia/Pacific, 
the abundance of low-wage labour is one of the main reasons TNCs 
relocate to Asia and they “have not been disappointed”. 

TNCs insist, however, that the wages and other types of compensation 
are still considerable. Yet, on balance, the extant research suggests that the 
claims are exaggerated. Not only are wages kept far below those paid in 


‘ Intemational Documentation and Communication Centre, n. 12; Japanese Catholic 
Counal for Justice and Peace, “Unpaid Wages”, Voices from South Korea, June 1981, 
pp 1-16; PARC, n. 29; Voices for July 1981. 

œ International Documentation and Communication Centre, n. 12, p. 8. 

“7 Business International Asia/Pacific, Business Strategies for Developing Asia: 1975-1985 
(Hong Kong, 1975), p 15. 
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developed countries; in many cases they even fall below those paid by local 
firms. Several reports indicate that TNCs violate international labour 
standards by paying subminimum wages. 

Numerous TNC strategies have been employed to depress remuneration 
and keep profits high. Termination threats, and casual status with promise 
of full employment, enable TNCs to take advantage of high unemployment 
while discouraging dissent. Symbolic rewards, and promises of fringe bene- 
fits which fail to materialize, allow TNCs to take advantage of low education 
levels while projecting an image of benevolence. Consequently TNC 
workers, especially women, experience considerable suffering. Reports of 
hunger, debt and other hardships are too frequent to be easily dismissed. 

The decisions and nondecisions of Asian public elite facilitate these low 
compensation levels. The demands of TNC workers for just compensation 
often go ignored, or are repressed, by Asian Governments. The pattern 
Suggests that, in their struggle for economic well-being, TNC workers 
confront not merely the world’s largest enterprises, but in fact a powerful 
coalition of private and public elite. The transnational elite network of 
mutual advantage implies that TNC workers must not only organize eco- 
nomically but transnationalize and politicize that organizing before their 
well-being can be assured. 

In sum, the analysis suggests that TNCs offer the Third World less 
“development” than commonly supposed. Those non-elite allegedly most 
developed by TNCs—their own workers—in fact face serious obstacles in 
their quest for economic secunty. The findings indicate that other impacts 
of TNCs on Third World non-elite should be placed under the empirical 
microscope. 
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The Post-Cold War World 


The post-Cold War world is groping for a new equilibrium among major 
power centres of the world. What it amounts to is a struggle for a new 
distribution of political, economic and military power. In this struggle, the 
haves are constantly engaged in consolidation and legitimization of the 
existing distribution of power. The challenge of our times is whether a 
redistribution of power, which is a sine qua non of a stable world order, can 
be based on some overriding principles and brought about through peaceful 
means. If not, it will take place through a series of social and economic 
convulsions and politico-military conflicts. 

The present international system is dominated by the United States. It 
controls a major share of the military and economic power of the world. 
The United States occupies the first position in military expenditure, 
accounting for 34.2 per cent of the world total. It has the highest GNP in 
the world, which constitutes 24.2 per cent of the world total. It has the 
highest Central Government expenditure in the world. It is the largest 
arms exporter and the second largest arms importer. Its armed forces are 
the third largest in the world. In America, military expenditure constitutes 
20.1 per cent of the Central Government expenditure.’ 

Since the end of the Cold War, the United States has successfully extended 
its security umbrella to the whole of Europe, first through the North Atlantic 
Cooperation Council and then through the Partnership for Peace. After the 
uncertainty of the first few years, it found a new justification for NATO, the 
Implementation Force (IFOR) in Bosnia being the latest example. The US 





The author Professor of Diplomacy, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Univeruty. New Delhi. This paper was presented at the “India-Brazil Seminar” 
organized by the International Relations Research Institute, Brazilian 
Foreign Office, in Rio de Janeiro on 11-12 January 1996 





' Figures are based on data in US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (USACDA), 
World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1993-94 (Washington, DC, 1995) 
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domination of the international system is supported by the G-7, the P-5 and 
the N-5 as the super cabinets on economic, political, and security issues of the 
world.” The United States and its allies have tried to retain their monopoly 
over defence-related high technology through denial regimes like COCOM 
(now reincarnated as “New Forum”), Missile Technology Control Regime 
(MTCR) and Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT, now extended 
indefinitely). It controls disbursement of aid and loans through the World 
Bank and IMF by virtue of highest quotas and, therefore, votes. It refuses 
to allow these institutions to be made accountable to the United Nations. 

In sharp contrast to the domination of the world by the United States 
and its allies, after the Cold War, the South as a whole stands marginalized 
in the international system. The post-Cold War period South is not as 
united as it was during the 1960s and 1970s. The countervailing strategic 
and diplomatic support of the Soviet Union not being available any longer, 
major countries of the South have tended to increase their dependence on 
the United States. The economic success of East and Southeast Asian 
countries caused by US and Japanese investments and market access have 
made it necessary for countries of the South to look towards USA, Western 
Europe and Japan in terms of national interests rather than solidarity of 
the South. 

The post-Cold War years have witnessed the decline and failure of the 
institutions of the South like the Non-Aligned Movement, G-77 and G-15. 
They have not been able to stand together and promote negotiations with 
the North or South-South cooperation. Economic stagnation of the South 
despite high growth in the East Asian region was well documented by the 
UNDP's Human Development Report of 1994. According to this report, 
the richest 20 per cent of humankind has control over 84.7 per cent of 
world GNP, 84.2 per cent of world trade, 85.5 per cent of the world domestic 
savings, and 85.0 per cent of world domestic investment. As against this, 
the poorest 20 per cent of humankind controls merely 1.4 per cent of world 
GNP, 0.9 per cent of world trade, 0.7 per cent domestic savings, and 0.9 
per cent of domestic investment.’ The problems caused by repressive or 
indifferent policies of the North in the areas of debt payments, trade 
deficits, and commodity prices are as staggering as ever.“ 


? The G-7 countmes are among the first ten countries of the world with highest GNP 
Russa, which has been coopted, has the eighth highest position. The G 7+1, as it has come to 
be known, In addition to taking decisions on macroeconomic issues, has of late tended to 
make prescriptions on political and secunty issues too for various countnes of the world (for 
example, committing all members to desist from any nuclear collaboration with Iran. or 
warming India not to develop and deploy missiles). The P-5, i.e., permanent members of the 
Secunty Council are opposed to any democratization of the Secunty Council except on a 
selective basis. The N-S, i.e., the five nuclear weapon powers are opposed to any non- 
proliferation on a non-discnmunatory basis. 

` UNDP, Human Development Report 1994 (Delhi), p 63. 

* Ibid., pp. 61-9. 
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Need for a New and Just World Order 


The marginalization of the South, as the North seems to believe, is of no 
consequence to it as long as it maintains preponderant military and eco- 
nomic power. But this is a highly superficial view because the structural 
disadvantages of the South are beginning to tell heavily on the stability of 
the international system of which the North is the primary beneficiary. For 
instance, though the global economy has expanded fivefold in the last four 
decades, it has not reduced abysmal poverty. Some 1.4 billion people now 
live in absolute poverty, 40 per cent more than fifteen years ago. Nearly 
one in every four human beings alive today is only existing on the margins 
of survival, too poor to obtain the food, shelter, or water that he needs.’ 

One consequence of this is uncontrolled increase in population, most of 
it in the South. The world’s population has more than doubled in the last 
fifty years, and is now increasing by some 250,000 every day; over 90 
million every year. At this rate, there will be additional 4 billion human 
beings on earth by 2050—an increase equal to the entire world population 
in 1975.* Some of the obvious and direct consequences of a vastly expanded 
and poor population in underdeveloped regions of the South are environ- 
mental degradation, drug trafficking and international terrorism on a massive 
scale. But an indirect consequence which has serious implications for the 
North is migrations of significant dumbers of people across frontiers in 
Africa and Asia, because of underdevelopment and exhaustion of vital 
resources. According to an informed study, “if the total resource-deprivation 
that is abject poverty continues, it will prompt progressive waves of millions 
of despairing people trying to migrate from South to North”.’ 

The global situation in the closing years of the twentieth century is thus 
readymade for a state of endemic conflict and instability. Samuel Huntington 
of the Harvard University has chosen to describe it as a “clash of civiliz- 
ations”.* In reality, it is a clash of interests. As Graham Fuller of the Rand 
Corporation has said, “‘Civilizational clash’ is not so much over Jesus 
Christ, Confucius, or Prophet Mohammed as it is over the unequal distri- 
bution of world power, wealth, and influence”.’ How will the deprived 
world react? As Fuller anticipates, “The ‘next ideology’ to emerge, then, 
will be opposition to Western challenges by Third World regimes”.” 

It is in this context that one should take note of the emergence of the 
Asia-Pacific region as a subsystem. The organization that symbolizes this 


* UNDP, Human Development Report 1992, quoted by Erskine Childers and Brian Urqu- 
hart, Renewing the United Nations System (Uppsala, 1994), p. 14. 

* UNFPA, State of World Population 1992, quoted by Childers and Urquhart, ibid., p. 15. 

7 See Childers and Urquhart, fbid., p. 21. 

* Samuel P. Huntington, “The Clash of Civilizations?”, Foreign Affairs, vol. 72, no. 3, 
Summer 1993, pp. 22-49 

’ Graham Fuller, “The Next Ideology”, Foreign Policy, no. 98, Spring 1995, pp. 153-54 

"Ibid ,p 145. 
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subsystem is a grouping of eighteen countries called the Asia-Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (APEC). This grouping has some of the largest eco- 
nomies of the world, for example, USA, Japan and China, and some of the 
fastest growing economies like Thailand, Malaysia, China, Singapore, 
Indonesia and South Korea. It has a mix of highly industrialized countries, 
newly industrializing countries and developing countries. What is significant 
about this region is that developing countries maintained high rates of 
growth in the last six years. Between 1989 and 1993, the average annual 


growth rates were: 


Thailand 9.5 per cent 
Malaysia 8.6 per cent 
China 8.2 per cent 
Singapore 8.0 per cent 
Indonesia 6.9 per cent 
South Korea 6.8 per cent 


Nearly 70 per cent of the trade of this region is intraregional, about the 
same magnitude as intraregional trade in the European Union." 

One would have hoped that the Asia-Pacific phenomenon would carry 
within itself the potential of providing a link between the North and the 
South. But the behaviour of leading players in the region leaves much to | 
desired. China, for instance, seems to be following a policy of ambiguity of 
status—a developing country as well as a big power—untił it becomes fully 
integrated into the big league. While professing sympáthy with the devel- 
oping world and opposition to hegemonic regimes, China is opposed to 
democratization of the Security Council. Indonesia’s record as chairman of 
the Non-Aligned Movement (1992-95) and its role in the NPT extension 
conference does not give much hope that it can effectively represent the 
interests of the South. Malaysia’s Prime Minister Dr. Mahathir Mohammed 
has been spelling out bold ideas and initiatives on behalf of the South but 
unfortunately the followup has been very limited. 

After the Cold War, some hopes were aroused that the United Nations 
‘might emerge as the centrepiece of a new world order and provide the 
necessary equilibrium between contending interests. Unfortunately, those 
hopes were shattered by big-power intransigence. The big powers have 
used the United Nations as an instrument when it suited their interests 
(Gulf War, 1991), and bypassed it when it would have been an obstacle 
(Bosnia, 1995). On economic issues, the big powers have preference for 
the Bretton Woods institutions rather than the United Nations (ECOSOC) 


! Hadı Soesastro, “Economic Outlook for the Asia-Pacific Region Towards the 21st 
Century”, Paper presented at the Fifth Indla-Indonesia Seminar, organized by the Institute 
for Defence Studies and Analyses, New Delhi, and Centre for Strategic and [nternational 
Studies, Jakarta, in New Delhi on 22-23 January 1995. 
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for macroeconomic and financial management of the world. The South 
would like the United Nations to play a central role provided it is demo- 
cratized. But the South has neither the capacity to bring about a change 
nor has it so far developed a common position on the subject. 

We are thus confronted with a situation of drift and no design as far as 
the evolution of the post-Cold War international system is concerned. If 
there is one, it 1s the Western (read American) design to maintain its 
hegemony. Some perceptive scholars have expressed concern about this 
state of drift. Dr. Henry Kissinger, for instance, has written: 


The issue is whether the post-Cold War world can find some principle to 
restrain the assertion of power and self-interest. Of course, in the #nd, a 
balance of power always comes about de-facto when several states 
interact. The question is whether the maintenance of the international 
system can turn into a conscious design, or whether it will grow out of a 
series of tests of strength." 


Our attempt here is to explore the positions of Brazil and India and 
examine how far they can cooperate and contribute to the evolution of a 
new world order by design." 


t 


India and Brazil as International Actors 


Both India and Brazil are important middle powers with significant regional 
stature and potential to emerge as great powers India is a country with the 
second largest population in the world (903.2 million) and fourth largest 
armed force (1.265 million). Brazil happens to be the fifth largest country 
in terms of population (156.7 million) with a GNP which ıs the ninth largest 
in the world ($552,700 million). India’s GNP ($225,100 million) ranking is 
sixteenth. Brazil's armed force (296,000) ranks nineteenth in the world. 
In absolute terms, both countries incur substantial amounts of military 
expenditures, with India ($8,471 million) occupying thirteenth position in 
the world and Brazil ($5,852 million) occupying nineteenth position. But in 
per capita terms, their military expenditures are not very high. India incurs 


2 Henry Kissinger, Diplomacy (New York, 1994), p. 77. 

1! Speculating on the shape of the future world, Zbigniew Brzezinski (in Out of Control, 
New York, 1993, pp 207-8) wrote that the probable global clusters, which wil! collude. 
cooperate and compete with one another within the more interdependent but still unstable 
political process are likely to include North America, Europe, East Asia, South Asia, a 
shapeless Muslim crescent, and perhaps a European cluster. Henry Kissinger (ın Diplomacy, 
n. 12, pp. 23-4) surmised that the international system of the twentyfirst century will contain 
at least six major powers—the United States, Europe, China, Japan, Russia, and probably 
India—as well as a multiplicity of mediumsized and smaller countries. 
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$9.4 per head and occupies 129th position in the world and Brazil incurs 
$37.3 per head and occupies eightyfifth position in the world." 

Both countries have always pursued a policy of peaceful résolution of 
conflicts and both have been ardent supporters of the United Nations. 
Both have been following a policy of peaceful uses of nuclear energy and 
advocating the establishment of nondiscriminatory universal regimes with 
regard to nonproliferation of weapons of mass destruction. Both have been 
strong opponents of hegemonic regimes either at the global or regional 
levels and have been actively participating in schemes of regional cooper- 
ation. 


Reform of the United Nations 


The reform of the United Nations 1s central to the evolution of a new and 
just world order and is a primary item on the international political 
agenda of the next ten years. The need for reforming the United Nations 
arises because its membership has expanded from 50 to 185 in the last fifty 
years; the global power structure on which the United Nations was based in 
1945 has undergone a drastic transformation; and the responsibilities that 
the United Nations is being called upon to undertake in varied fields have 
multiplied manifold. As the fiftieth anniversary of the United Nations 
approached, a number of studies on UN reform were undertaken by 
distinguished individuals and institutions in recognition of the widespread 
belief that it was time to make a thorough review of this organization. 
The best known studies were by Erskine Childers and Brian Urquhart, 
two former UN civil servants, called Renewing the United Nations System 
(1994), and by the Commission on Global Governance co-chaired by 
Ingvar Carlsson and Shridath Ramphal, called Our Global Neighbourhood 
(1995). There was another report prepared by an Independent Working 
Group on the Future of the United Nations, called The United Nations in 
its Second Half Century (1994). This Group was convened by the Ford 
Foundation at the request of the UN Secretary-General, Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, and had its Secretariat at the Yale University. The Group was co- 
chaired by Mocen Qureshi and Richard von Wersaecker. Yet another study 
was published by the Twentieth Century Fund Press, entitled US Policy 
and the Future of the United Nations (1994). It was edited by Roger A. 
Coate, a Professor at the University of South Carolina. The India Inter- 
national Centre, New Delhi, brought out a study representing Indian views 
on the subject. The study was edited by this author and was entitled The 
United Nations at Fifty’ An Indian View (1995). There were two studies 


= The difference in the size of the armed forces of the two countnes has to be understood in 
terms of the threat perceptions of the two countrics. 

The figures in this section are for the year 1993. and are taken from USACDA. n ‘1. 
pp 4-41 
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prepared by the South Centre, Geneva, in 1992, and various studies 
produced by NGOs in different parts of the world. 

The foremost area of UN reform which has been under discussion in the 
last four years is the expansion and democratization of the Security Council. 
There is near-universal consensus on the need for the enlargement of 
membership of the Security Council in view of the increase in the total 
membership of the United Nations since 1945. There are, however, differ- 
ences of opinion on the size of the new Council, the criteria of selecting ` 
new members to both permanent and nonpermanent categories, whether 
or not to give veto power to new permanent members, and how to make 
the procedures of the Security Council more transparent and democratic. 
The broad line of division runs along existing permanent members and 
developed countnes, which are more or less status quoist, on the one side 
and developing and nonaligned countries on the other, although there are 
some differences within the two groups. 

In most of the studies mentioned here, the total size of the expanded 
Security Council is recommended to be from twentythree to twentysix. The 
Commission on Global Governance has recommended the enlargement of 
the Security Council in two phases. In the first phase, a new class of five 
“standing” members should be created which should serve until 2005 when 
a full review of the membership of the Council should be undertaken, 
including the original five in the permanent category. These standing 
members should be selected on the basis of geographical representation, 
two from the industrial world and three from the developing world: The 
number of nonpermanent (rotating) members should be raised from ten to 
thirteen so that the total size of the Council is enlarged to twentythree. The 
new standing members will not have the power of veto which should be 
phased out. The existing permanent members should agree that they would 
in practice forgo the use of veto save in circumstances which are exceptional 
and overriding in the context of their national security. The veto should be 
finally reviewed in 2005." 

The recommendations of the Commission on Global Governance are 
flawed in the sense that they tend to create another hierarchical layer of 
standing members without a veto between the permanent and nonpermanent 
categories. This would be injurious to the dignity and sense of equality of 
“standing” members and would violate the objective of democratizing the 
Security Council. Similarly, the suggestion about phasing out the veto is 
wishful and, in a world of realpolitik, highly moralistic. The question of 
veto is directly related to the distribution of power in the international 
community. Those who have-preponderant power will not hesitate in using 
it in the form of veto. Veto should, therefore, be abolished as soon as 


' Commission on Global Governance (co-chaired by Ingvar Carlsson and Shridath Rain- 
phal), Our Global Neighbourhood (New York. 1995), pp. 233-41 
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possible for the sake of democracy and equality. But as long as it is there, 
whoever is a permanent member should have the power to use ıt. 

As regards the selection of new permanent members, which according to 
most recommendations should be five, and more members in the non- 
permanent category, the international community should give importance 
to developing a consensus on the objective criteria which should govern 
this choice. The Indian view in this respect, expressed on various occasions 
in the UN General Assembly and at other public fora, is that the expansion 
of the Security Council should be done on the basis of equitable regional 
representation, consistency in support for and participation in important 
political, economic and peacekeeping operations of the United Nations, 
and consistency in fulfilling financial obligations towards the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. Selection of additional permanent members 
should be done on the basis of population, size of the economy and future 
potential of the countries concerned." 

Germany and Japan have declared their candidature for a permanent 
seat on the Security Council and have the support of the Western world in 
general and the United States in particular. India also, in the last three or 
four years, has formally offered itself for permanent membership of the 
Security Council. My understanding of the Brazilian position is that Brazil 
is strongly in favour of expansion and democratization of the Secunty 
Council and is willing to be considered for a permanent seat on it. The 
President of Brazil, Fernando Henrique Cardoso, in an interview to James 
F. Hoge, the Editor of Foreign Affairs, recently said, “We believe a change 
is due in the United Nations Security Council. Brazil is ready for the 
responsibilities of a permanent member seat, and we have confidence that 
other countries believe Brazil is ready to play this role.” I personally 
believe that Brazil is fully qualified to play this role and its candidature 
should be supported by other countries. 

The other major area of UN reforms which has attracted attention in the 
last few years pertains to the setting up of an apex body to consider global 
economic problems, examine the linkages between economic, social, 
environmental and security issues in the widest sense, and formulate macro- 
economic policy for the world. The Global Governance Commission 
recommended the creation of an Economic Security Council, as a part of 
the UN system, with about the same size as the reformed Security Council 
(twentythree, according to the Commission). The Independent Working 
Group recommended the establishment of an Economic Council and a 
Social Council as two separate principal organs of the UN system. 


“ For a detailed exposition of the Indian view on the Secunty Council reforms, see M H 
Ansan, ‘Democratizing the Secunty Council”, in Satish Kumar, ed , The United Nations at 
Fifty An Indian View (New Delhi, 1995), pp 205-22. 

7 See James F Hoge, Jr , “Fulfilling Brazil's Promise: A Conversation with Presadent 
Cardoso”, Foreign Affairs, vol 74, no 4, July/August 1995, pp 62-75 
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Both these recommendations are based on the premise that the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC), a principal organ of the United Nations, 
has become dysfunctional and irrelevant because of its large size, the low 
level of representation at which it functions, and the inability of members 
to revitalize it. The real reason is that the Western world wanted to invest 
the power of economic and financial management of the world in the IMF 
and the World Bank and not in ECOSOC, which is supposed to function 
on the basis of democratic principles, with accountability to the General 
Assembly. Therefore, rather than wanting to amend the Charter to create 
new organs, it would be wiser to put life into the existing organs and enable 
the whole world to benefit instead of only a few privileged members." 

Other proposals regarding UN reforms pertain to the creation of a UN 
Rapid Action Force, a UN Parliamentary Assembly, reforms in the 
budgetary and financial sector, reform and restructuring of the Secretariat, 
enhancement of the quality of leadership, revitalization of the General 
Assembly, extending the role of the Trusteeship Council over global com- 
mons, providing greater role to Regional Commissions and other regional 
bodies, and so on. Many of them are valuable and merit careful consider- 
ation. It is, however, not feasible to do justice to them in the present study. 


The Global Disarmament Agenda 


The most important item on the disarmament agenda of the world in the 
post-Cold War years has been the elimination of weapons of mass destruction 
which include biological, chemical, radiological and nuclear weapons. A 
Convention on Prohibition of Biological Weapons was signed in 1975, and 
by the end of 1984, 132 nations had become parties to the Treaty. In 1993, a 
Convention on Prohibition of Chemical Weapons was concluded and by 
1994, 159 nations had acceded to the Treaty. As regards radiological 
weapons, the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva has under consider- 
ation a future Convention on Prohibition of Radiological Weapons. 

The question remains whether the world would ever agree to a complete 
elimination of nuclear weapons in a timebound framework. This has been 
the Indian policy since the beginning of its Independence in 1947, and a 
detailed blueprint for it was submitted by India in the form of Rajiv 
Gandhi Action Plan at the Third Special Session on Disarmament of the 
UN General Assembly on 9 June 1988." On the contrary, what has 
happened in consequence of the unconditional and indefinite extension of 


= For a detailed discussion on economic and social aspects of UN reforms, see Satish 
Kumar, “The United Nations in the Twenty-First Century”, in Satish Kumar, ed., n. 16, Pp. 
223-47. 

" For the text of this Action Plan, see Ministry of External Affairs, Foreign Affairs Record 
(New Delhi), June 1988, pp. 181-5 
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the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) on 11 May 1995 is a complete 
legitimization of nuclear weapons for all time to come. 

In India’s view, the NPT was intended to be an interim measure which 
would lead to complete nuclear disarmament in course of time. But that 
objective has not been achieved in twentyfive years of NPT’s existence 
because the core provisions of the Treaty, namely, Articles I, II and VI 
have not been implemented. Nor is there any hope that these provisions 
would be implemented, because in the latest Review and Extension Con- 
ference of Aprit-May 1995, a consensus could not be reached on their 
implementation. 

By Article I, nuclear-weapon States undertake not to transfer to any 
recipient whatsoever nuclear weapons or nuclear explosive devices, or to 
assist or encourage them to manufacture or acquire nuclear weapons or 
devices, etc. By Article I, non-nuclear-weapon States party to the Treaty 
undertake not to receive the transfer from any transferor whatsoever 
nuclear weapons or devices or to acquire control over such weapons or 
devices, or to manufacture such weapons or devices, or render any assistance 
in this regard. Article VI enjoins States party to the Treaty to pursue 
negotiations in good faith on effective measures relating to cessation of the 
nuclear arms race at an early date and to nuclear disarmament, and on a 
treaty on general and complete disarmament under stnct and effective 
international control. 

India has been strongly and consistently of the opinion that the NPT is 
flawed both politically and legally because it established a discriminatory 
and unequal regime. The views of a very distinguished Indian scholar, 
K. Subrahmanyam, on this subject are worth noting: 


The Non-Proliferation Treaty is not a treaty of universal applicability 
since the Treaty makes a distinction between nuclear weapon states and 
non-nuclear weapon states. The unconditional and indefinite extension 
of the Treaty, perpetuating the possession of nuclear weapons in the 
hands of a few states raises questions about the viability of a treaty 
which legitimizes the possession of nuclear weapons in the hands of a 
few nations and whether such a treaty can have the status of international 
law.” 


Brazil’s position on the NPT has been quite similar to that of India in the 
sense that Brazil also regarded the Treaty as discriminatory and unfair. 
That is why, despite the fact that Brazil signed bilateral agreements with 
Argentina on mutual inspection and verification of nuclear programmes, 
signed a quadripartite agreement with IAEA on safeguards, and ratified 
the Tlatelolco Treaty on 30 May 1994, it has refrained from signing the 


> K Subrahmanyam, “The UN and Disarmament”, in Satush Kumar, ed .n 16, pp 66-7 
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NPT so far. Even though the obligations undertaken by Brazil under these 
agreements in regard to nuclear nonproliferation go beyond those under 
NPT, it is commendable that Brazil continues to maintain its principled 
stand on the discriminatory nature of NPT. This similarity between the 
approaches of India and Brazil should make it possible for both these 
countries to work together in the five-yearly review conferences which, it 
was agreed in a separate resolution adopted by the Extension Conference 
in May 1995, should continue to be held in accordance with Article VIII, 3, 
of the Treaty. 

The other major item on the global disarmament agenda in the post- 
Cold War years is the conclusion of a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT). The CTBT has been under negotiation in the Conference on 
Disarmament (CD) in Geneva since 1994 and is scheduled to be signed by 
Fall 1996. India has been a strong advocate of a nuclear test ban from the 
beginning and India’s first Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, was the first 
person who as early as 1954 gave a call for a “standstill agreement to halt 
all testing of nuclear weapons”. For the Jast many years India has been a 
cosponsor, with the United States and many other nations, of a resolution 
in the UN General Assembly for an early conclusion of a CTBT. 

In 1994-95, the negotiations on CTBT in the Conference on Disarmament 
revealed a basic difference in objectives and approach between nuclear- 
weapon States and non-nuclear-weapon States, mostly nonaligned countries. 
The nuclear-weapon States regard the CTBT as primarily a non-proliferation 
instrument rather than a disarmament instrument. They also want to find a 
way of assuring their future weapon design, safety, reliability and/or manu- 
facturing capability, and would like to retain the options of conducting 
simulated laboratory tests or hydronuclear explosions, etc. Their preferred 
solutions, however, are different. India and other nonaligned countries on 
the other hand regard the CTBT as not merely a nonproliferation measure 
but a measure that can contribute to nuclear disarmament. India would 
like the CTBT to aim at “the general and complete cessation of nuclear 
tests by all states in all environments and for all times”.” In this respect, I 
find Brazil’s position to be quite similar to that of India. The Brazilian 
Ambassador to the Conference on Disarmament, Celso Lafer, said in the 
CD on 14 September 1995: “It has always been Brazil’s position that the 
CTB Treaty must be comprehensive and prohibit all nuclear tests in all 
environments for all time”.” 

India, however, refused to cosponsor the resolution on CTBT in the UN 
General Assembly in November 1995 and this is being perceived in some 
quarters as a change in India’s position. In reality, it is a reflection of 


1 See Ajit Kumar, “The Still Elusrve CTBT”, Disarmament (New York), vol XVII, no 
1, 1995, p. 122 

2 Statement by Ambassador Celso Lafer, Head of the Delegation of Braml to the Conference 
on Disarmament, 14 September 1995 (Courtesy Branlian Embassy, New Delhi). 
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India’s dissatisfaction with the sincerity and seriousness of nuclear-weapon 
States with which they are pursuing the goal of nuclear disarmament. India 
was greatly disillusioned with the indefinite extension of the NPT and saw 
it as a massive defeat of the goal of complete nuclear disarmament. Indian 
opinion would, therefore, find any future instrument like the CTBT accept- 
able only if it provides for a timebound commitment for comprehensive 
nuclear disarmament. It would make the task easier if Brazil were to join 
India in this endeavour. 

In August 1995, President Clinton of the United States announced that 
US negotiators in Geneva would seek a “zero yield” test ban that bars even 
the smallest of nuclear explosions, despite a belief among some advisors 
that limited testing could help ensure the safety and reliability of US 
nuclear arsenal. This was projected by some countries as a major initiative 
that should facilitate agreement on the scope of the treaty. But President 
Clinton negated the effect of this initiative by promising to exercise 
“supreme national interest nghts” to withdraw from the treaty and conduct 
tests 1f the United States ever lost confidence in the safety of a critical 
nuclear weapon.” Agreement on the scope of the treaty has also been 
made difficult by the demand of China that peaceful nuclear explosions 
should be exempted, and of Russia that small blasts should be permitted.” 

The third major disarmament issue in the post-Cold War era under 
negotiation in Geneva pertains to a Fissile Material Cut-off Treaty. India 
cosponsored a resolution on this subject along with 30 countries in the UN 
General Assembly in 1993. Progress on negotiations on this issue has been 
slow. Limitation of space does not permit me to deal with this at length. 


Regional Security Concerns 


There are some basic differences in the regional security concerns and 
approaches of India and Brazil which emanate from historical and geopolitical 
factors pertaining to the two countries and the regions to which they 
belong, namely, Southern Asia and Latin America. The countries of 
Southern Asia got their independence after World War II and were soon 
caught in the vortex of superpower Cold War rivalries. The countries of 
Latin America on the other hand got their independence in the early 
nineteenth century, and despite their enormous potential, remained in the 
backwaters of international politics until recent times. 

India did not get a day’s respite and came under attack from Pakistan 
within ten weeks of its Independence on 15 August 1947. In the next two 
years, India was juxtaposed against China, a mighty nation which liberated 
itself in October 1949 and started posing a threat to Indian sovereignty by 


1 See Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses (IDSA), Strategic Digest (New Delhi), 
vol XXV,no 11, November 1995, p. 1714 
“ See ibid., vol. XXV, no. 12, December 1995. p 1889 
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1950-51. Since then, India has fought a massive war with China in 1962, 
and fairly debilitating wars with Pakistan in 1947-48, 1965, and 1971. Also, 
India had to live next door to a country which has for long periods been 
under military rule and which has been constantly armed by the United 
States for its own strategic purposes. 

Brazil and the rest of Latin America has been a relatively peaceful 
region for more than 150 years. “While Argentina and Brazil were com- 
petitors and rivals for the leadership of South America, they were not 
enemies” .** The only war between them took place in the mid-1820s, more 
than a century and a half ago. Since then, their relations have alternated 
between cooperation and competition, but not a single shot has ever been 
fired. In 1985, it was decided to put an end to the rivalry and mistrust that 
had pervaded their bilateral relations for too long, especially by focusing 
on social and economic relations. The effort was comprehensive, encom- 
passing a whole range of issues, including the nuclear field. 

Brazil has primarily relied on a regional approach to take care of its 
threat perceptions in the region. The return of democracy to Argentina 
and Brazil in 1983 and 1985 respectively made it easier for the two countnes 
to vigorously pursue wideranging programmes of cooperation, including 
those in the field of nuclear energy. The environment for such cooperation, 
however, had gradually been prepared for some years because of the 
vigilant criticism by scientists, technocrats and the media of secret nuclear 
programmes being pursued by military regimes. 

On 28 November 1990, the two heads of State met in the border town of 
Foz de Iguazu and issued a significant “Joint Declaration on Nuclear 
Policy”. They decided to take the following actions: (a) to establish a 
Common System of Accounting and Control (SCCC) which would apply to 
all nuclear activities of both countries, and to create a bilateral unit, the 
Brazilian-Argentine Agency for Accounting and Control of Nuclear 
Matenals (ABACC), to control its implementation; (b) to start negotiations 
with the IAEA with a view to reaching a joint safeguards agreement on the 
basis of the SCCC; and (c) after signing the safeguards agreement, to adopt 
the measures necessary for the full entry into force of the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco, including actions aimed at updating and improving its text. The 
process thus unleashed was completed in due course. A quadripartite 
agreement between Argentina, Brazil, ABACC and IAEA was signed on 
13 December 1991. Argentina ratified the Tlatelolco Treaty and its amend- 
ments on 18 January 1994. Brazil did so on 30 May 1994.* 


4 Julio C Carasales, “The Argentine-Branlian Nuclear Rapprochement”, The Non- 
Proliferation Review, vol 2, no. 3, Spring-Summer 1995, p. 46 

* For a detailed account of the nuclear rapprochement between Brazil and Argentina, sce 
Carasales, ibid , pp 39-47, and Jose Goldenberg and Harold A. Ferveson, “Denucicarization 
in Argentina and Brazil”, Arms Control Today, March 1994, pp. 10-14. 
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India did not find it adequate to rely on regional approach alone to 
respond to threat perceptions in the region. Although India has a splendid 
record of bilateral conflict resolution agreements in the region, with Nepal, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, China, and even Pakistan, it became necessary for 
India to invoke the need for global nondiscriminatory security regimes in 
order to feel secure in regard to threats from within the region. One very 
important reason was the role of extraregional powers like the United 
States in the security calculations of the region. Another reason was the 
extended and multidimensional nature of the threat that India faced, from 
Pakistan in the West and China in the north-northeast. Also, India cannot 
ignore the fact that it lies within striking distance of emerging nuclear 
powers like Israel and Iran, and a residual nuclear power like Kazakhstan. 
Yet another reason why a regional approach has not been found satisfactory 
by India is that the military continues to play a dominant role in security- 
related decisions of Pakistan, the primary adversary of India.” 

India has meanwhile agreed upon and implemented a series of confi- 
dencebuilding measures with Pakistan and China. It signed an agreement 
on nonattack of each other's nuclear installations with Pakistan ın December 
1988 and that agreement is working well. It signed an agreement with 
China on Maintenance of Peace and Tranquillity on the Line of Actual 
Control in September 1993. There has been good progress in implementation 
of that agreement. 


Cooperation among Emerging Powers 


As stated at the beginning of this article, the primary challenge in the post- 
Cold War era is to bring about a redistribution of power in the international 
system through peaceful means, so that a new and just world order can be 
ushered in. There 1s no doubt that a widespread perception among many 
nations of the world after the Cold War is that with the end of the Cold 
War, East-West contradiction has been replaced by North-South contra- 
dictions. While there is an element of truth in this formulation, it would be 
naive to admit that this statement explains the whole reality. 

Relations among nations after the Cold War have tended to develop not 
in geographical but functional frameworks. There are no two nations or 
groups of nations between whom relations are either wholly compatible or 
wholly contradictory. The same is true of North-South relations. There is, 
for instance, the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) in which 
important countries of the North and South are working together. There is 
similarly the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) in which 


7 For a detailed study of regional approach to secunty in South Ama, see Bhaban Sen 
Gupta, “South Asia”, in Jayantha Dhanapala, ed., Regional Approaches to Disarmament, 
Secunty and Stability (Dartmouth, 1993), pp 69-97 (A UNIDIR publication) 
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countries of the North and South are also working together. Just as India is 
hoping to join APEC one day, Brazil is hoping to join NAFTA. 

Leading countries of the South which are emerging as viable middle 
powers for reasons of economic growth, military capability, and political 
stability have an important role to play in bringing about a new and just 
world order. There are three major areas of global concern which deserve 
their attention, namely, security, economy and environment. In all these 
areas, the present global regimes are highly discriminatory and unviable. It 
is necessary that emerging powers of the South devise common strategies 
through an extensive process of consultations to achieve viable nondiscri- 
minatory regimes in these areas. The experience of NPT Extension Con- 
ference (1995), Uruguay Round of Trade Negotiation (1994), and Rio 
Conference on Environment (1992) suggests that results could have been 
more favourable to the South if its leading countries had worked together. 
It is in this perspective that there is a tremendous scope for India and Brazil 
working together, along with other emerging powers. 
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Book Reviews 


Feminist Perspective in International Relations 


CHRISTINE SYLVESTER. Feminist Theory and International Relations in a 
Post Modern Era. Great Britain, Cambridge University Press, 1994. 
Pp. xi + 265. £13.95/ $16.95. 


This work is an effort to evaluate the major debates around International 
Relations in the wake of contemporary feminist theories. The author 
challenges the notion that International Relations is the proper “home- 
stead” or place for “people called men”. She argues that the early debates 
in the field and the pretheoretical discussions that preceded them helped to 
establish International Relations or IR as man’s realm. It is timely then to 
redress the balance with feminist theories. By empathetically cooperative 
conversations she convincingly debunks established theories and challenges 
the identity politics of International Relations. 

In contemporary IR theory there is hardly a surfeit of women, the author 
notes. It is the result of “theoretical moves that have evacuated the people 
and traits of ‘women’ from IR theory™ (p. 5). With women safely stowed 
away in private places outside of politics men remain the sole inhabitants 
and assume the general will. For example, a theorist like Jean Jacques 
Rousseau argues in Emile that women are permanent slaves of sexual 
passion and do not develop their powers of reason. Thus they are unsuited 
to participate in formal politics. He relegates women to private places and 
gives men “public responsibilities”. Machiavelli in his Discourses writes 
that States are ruined on account of women. They reduce rationality, 
sometimes through seduction and sometimes through corruption. Feminist 
empiricists quite correctly suggest that women are yet to find their space in 
International Relations. Even science is “contaminated” by the gender 
biases of the societies that house it. Instead of offering valuefree and 
objective research, scientific IR takes the masculine condition as the defi- 
ning human condition because that is what is done ın our societies. 

The study begins with a sweep of feminist resonating concerns and 
focuses on the wave of epistemology and practice that began in the Western 
countries in the 1960s. In 1963 Betty Friedman articulated for many North 
American women the problem that the vocation of housewife is unfulfilling. 
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Many women started asking for equality at home and some even wanted 
equality of political expression in nebulous places abroad. But very few 
thought of making homes in the realm of policymaking and fewer still 
thought systematically about relations with those women whose daily 
experiences were nothing like their own. Western feminist movement of 
the 1960s confused the historically specific experiences of the white middle- 
class women as that of every woman. The author laments that “[in this] 
liberal moment of the women’s movement ‘women’ figured theoretically 
into a sex class undergirded by the individualist sense that we were each 
part of the order that male political theorists painted for us—all sufficiently 
isolated and suspicious that we needed ‘rights’ to protect us” (p. 22). 
Dissident women helped to reveal some oversights of these liberals and 
reminded us that “women” as a category are not homogeneous. We began 
to see differences and the international implications of “our feminism”. 
These lessons prompted a second wave of Western women’s movement 
characterized by debates over solidarity and also debates to determine 
which group of women had the greatest claim to leadership. 

Even the second wave proved unsatisfactory. Now, says the author, we 
have entered a third wave of feminism which 1s finally comfortable with 
postmodernity. It affirms differences and is sceptical about whether women 
exist as a meaningful identity or whether “women” is a set of socially 
assigned characteristics and evocations. Women’s struggles against identity 
limitations generated interest among academics, lobbyists, and international 
Organizations such as UNIFEM. 

From the 1980s it is no longer fashionable to speak of universal women 
fighting or suffering universal men and their unified patriarchal power 
relations. It is no longer possible to intimidate with the charge that certain 
practices indicate a sellout to monolithic patriarchy. A variety of feminist 
politics continues to exist together with academic feminist theories. The 
postmodern era sets in motion a process of identity destabilization. “Slipped 
identities are brought to bear on fields that always seem to be ploughed the 
same way” (p. 67). Thus women acquire spaces in homesteads that had 
shunned them before: they make their “homes” in International Relations. 

From a commentary on feminist theories the author shifts to a commentary 
on theories of International Relations. According to William Olson and 
Nicholas Onuf, International Relations grew out of man’s desire to under- 
stand and find ways to control world politics in order to prevent wars. 
Theorists of International Relations were divided into two camps—the 
realists and the idealists. Underneath their discussions lay fundamental 
disagreements about human nature. The realists argued that human beings 
are constantly in a state of conflict while the idealists assumed that all men 
are basically good and peaceful. In neither tradition of this first debate of 
IR was there discussion of gender as human agency for shaping world 
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politics. But from feminist scholarship we learn that women were never 
completely absent from international relations. Some women helped to 
safeguard the sovereign State through judicious marriages. Some engaged 
in acts of territorial defence when the ruling lords were away. How then 
were women excluded from IR? Taking her argument from feminist psy- 
choanalytic thinking the author states that women were marginalized in 
society in the same way that conquered servants were marginalized. Thus, 
during the Westphalia century women who had escaped subordinating 
lessons of gendering were subverted through State-sponsored witchhunts. 
The diversity of women’s daily experience and feminist interpretation of 
that experience complicate the problem of placing women within the first 
debates of IR. To do so, the author states, it is essential to look beyond the 
Western arena and find “other” women, such as the African women, and 
see how they were involved in international relations in their capacity to 
produce commodified State labour. Although these women were directly 
involved in State building, what they built could hardly be called their own 
“homesteads”. 

The second debate in 1R, though more scientific, also suffered from the 
absence of feminist-informed input. There are scholars who invite feminist 
empiricism to join hands with the feminist standpoint in interfacing with 
neoliberal institutionalism. Together they may produce a feminist theory 
of international relations. This is also problematic as they require a feminist 
agenda that conforms to mainstream scientific standards. Feminists are not 
asked to set an agenda for themselves and for IR. The author believes that 
feminists should start rewriting IR methods themselves. In doing so they 
should remember that they are already among the homeless in the field. 
Therefore, they should seek out more positions of homelessness and then 
deconstruct existing theories. 

The third debate of IR is our debate, located in our time and space. In 
the postmodem days feminists need not choose between relations and 
politics. They join the two but do not simply rehearse old inclusions and 
exclusions. Empathy leads them to listen to the excluded, knowing that 
they will present a fractured and heavily contested discourse because they 
have been simultaneously inside and outside a master narrative. Post- 
modernists in IR investigate the textual ways in which exclusions have been 
nativized historically. They are able to assess the situation with compassion 
but without losing personal control. Postmodern feminists try to understand 
“the immanence of immune systems immunomodulative and more” 
(p. 167). With very real sightings postmodern feminists press on to reclaim 
their spaces in IR. In the final two chapters the author traverses from 
Greenham Common in England to Harare in Zimbabwe in search of 
unexpected homesteadings of women. Since the third debate of IR is our 
debate ıt must engage such distant homebased homelessness and notice the 
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unusual conversations that produce it, in order to confront the complex 
issues of epistemology that mark a postmodern era. Although such linkages 
evade the field so far, there is in this a plethora of IR relevancies. 

The author believes that feminists are now on the road to being a plural 
“we” through their appreciation of postmodern politics forming and un- 
folding in strange corners of international relations. Through trips to peace 
camps and women’s cooperatives she suggests that more must be done to 
make inroads into the field of IR than holding debates among ourselves. 
Only then will it be possible to homestead without bringing the colonial 
cavalry. Strategy should be multinodal, partial and changeable so that 
actions from different sources can interact and intersect with other plans to 
frame ongoing conversations. The author’s attempt to show that IR 
relevancies do not symmetrically mirror-image the security mnBsery in 
field-specific security studies is eminently successful. 

Simone de Beauvoir’s statement that the world is without much reference 
to “her” is still valid today. The discipline of International Relations sorely 
lacks gender awareness despite more than twenty years of feminist activity. 
One may hope that this point would soon become obvious and scholars can 
cease referring to it and get on with the task of reinterpreting IR. The task 
before feminists today is to homestead the third debate and the remnants 
of the first two debates of IR. If in the Phoenix Zoo an Asian elephant 
named Ruby can paint then women can homestead in International] Rela- 
tions. The book under review is a step towards such homesteading. 

Liberal feminist scholars like Cynthia Enloe (1989) and Judith Steinhem 
(1989) reveal the isolation of women from texts of International Relations 
simply by pointing out women’s unheralded activities in IR. The present 
work makes a timely contribution to these efforts by recuperating the lost 
voices of women in IR debates and tracing the patterns of their exclusion. 
The author’s mastery over both feminist and IR theories is exemplary. But 
one wishes she did a little more to reclaim women in IR by deconstructing 
“gender talks” in political dialogues. This would have been fascinating 
especially in the context of Bosnia. 

This is a work for the specialist, with little popular appeal. Theorists of 
International Relations will find it an erudite and intellectually satisfying 
work. From a feminist and objective perspective, it may help bring in the 
missing gender dimension in IR theory. 


Calcutta University, PAULA BANERJEE 
Calcutta 
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Nature of Terrorism 


MARTHA CRENSHAW, ed., Terrorism in Context. University Park, PA: Pen- 
nsylvania State University Press, 1995. Pp. xvii + 633. $25.00. 


The culture of violence forms an integral part of the vast majority of 
polities in the world. For highly disgruntled groups as well as States, it 
serves as a highcost weapon used in the pursuit of attaining certain political 
ends. The zone of battle of terrorism has widened so much over the years 
that it has become almost a global phenomenon. Humanity at large is 
utterly vulnerable to terror and violence; it lives in the community of 
violence. 

Over the years, the volume of literature on various aspects and dimensions 
of political violence has grown considerably. That this issue has come to 
occupy a larger place in the academic agenda is itself indicative of the 
growing concern with which the world views the menace of violence and 
terror. Martha Crenshaw, a scholar of repute on terrorism, has done a 
commendable job of compiling fourteen essays grouped under three broad 
categories of terrorism—revolutionary terrorism, ethnicitybased terrorism 
(of minorities) and nationalitybased and State terrorism. Those cases of 
terrorism which are peculiar in nature or have caused serious consequences 
to domestic political processes are included under each category. They 
spread across the world covering developed and developing States, include 
both democratic and authoritarian regimes, represent the past and the 
present, explain the continuities and discontinuities in the development of 
violent political action in a variety of contexts, and situate terrorism in the 
paradigm of relationship between State and society and between Govern- 
ments and oppositions. 

In the historical perspective, revolutionary terrorism in Western Europe, 
the United States (in the 1880s and 1890s) and Russia (during the 1860s 
and 1910s) are considered with analytical diligence in Part I. As this brand 
of terrorism stemmed primarily from the very structure (centralized) and 
functions (repressive and unjust) of the system, what the revolutionary 
terrorists sought to accomplish was a rapid and tumultuous systemic change. 
Leftwing terrorism in Italy, West Germany, Argentina and Peru are 
treated as cases of modern revolutionary terrorism in Part II. Studies 
included under the category of ethnicitybased terrorism in Part IM are on 
the Imsh Republican Army, the Sikh terrorism in India and the Basque 
terrorism in Spain. Part IV has three fine essays—terrorism in the Algerian 
war, the Arab-Israeli conflict and the politics of Iran—wnitten in the 
perspective of relations between terrorism, nationalism and the State. 
Each essay is comprehensive enough to cover, with sufficient analytical 
rigour, the entire gamut of terrorism in its historical, political, social and 
economic contexts. They include the causes of terrorist violence, objectives 
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and motivations of the terrorists, pattern of violence, structural attributes 
of terrorist groups and their strategies, responses to terrorism by society 
and political structures, and the effects of terrorism on society as a whole 
and political process in particular. Each case study points to the fact that 
acutely chronic terrorist violence would alter the fundamental nature of 
political institutions, values and behaviour. A change in the functioning of 
society itself can also be an expected result of perpetration of violence and 
counterviolence by the terrorists and the established political authority 
(State). This thesis itself can be elaborated further in a full-length work 
based on systematic and comparative case studies. 

Crenshaw’s introductory essay very usefully sets the analytical framework 
for the ensuing case studies. Nevertheless, the argument that Governments 
resort to counterterrorism only with the consent of important political and 
social elite (p. 15) may not be true in every terrorist situation. It may 
happen in a democratic set-up, but hardly in an authoritarian regime. It is 
also important to enquire how Government secures the political and social 
elite’s acceptance of counterviolence. While it is true, as Crenshaw argues 
with empirical evidence (p. 18), that the local constituency’s support is vital 
for the sustenance and expansion of terrorist activities, sometimes the 
terrorists do not hesitate to be violent against their Own constituency if it 
proposes a change in their conflict behaviour before attaining their speci- 
fied poal. Such terrorists are those who believe in the cycle of revenge and 
retaliation, whose group has a highly developed cult of martyrdom, and 
who have feelings of guilt. Also, Paul Wallace’s statement made in his 
essay on “Sikh Terrorism” that “the Hindus insist the Sikhs are part of 
Hinduism or treat all or most Sikhs as terrorists” (p. 405) is erroneous to 
any Indian observer living in the community of violence for a long time. It 
is possible that the paramilitary forces, the instrument of the Indian State, 
have seen in their operations most of the Sikhs as combatants, but not the 
larger Indian Hindu population. Nevertheless, the volume as a whole is a 
very useful contribution to the field of study of terrorism. 


Centre for South, Central and South-East P. SAHADEVAN 
Asian and South-West Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 
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Australia and the Gulf War 


MICHAEL MCKINLEY, ed., The Gulf War: Critical Perspectives. St. Leonards, 
NSW, Australia: Allen and Unwin Australia Pvt Ltd, 1994. Published 
in association with the Department of International Relations, Re- 
search School of Pacific and Asian Studies, Australian National Uni- 
versity, Canberra, ACT. Paperback. Pp. viii + 201. A$24.95. 


The Gulf War of 1991 has produced a mountain of books: every worthwhile 
Department of International Relations or West Asian/Middle Eastern 
Studies in the universities of the world has brought out a book (or mono- 
graph) to interpret the events that led to the Gulf War, to describe the 
course of the war and to assess its aftermath. Although Indian academics 
have failed to bring out any satisfactory study, seven Australian Depart- 
ments of Middle Eastern Studies, including one of Indian origin, have 
brought out publications containing critical essays on the Gulf War. 

It is indeed heartening to find a country of fifteen million people, which 
has hitherto remained an academic island, suddenly coming out with a first 
rate presentation on the Gulf War. The editor has taken his contributors 
along a wellmarked route. The flight is almost smooth although a few 
pressure-pockets do cause bumps, which is only to be expected during a 
longdistance journey. The message that clearly comes through is similar to 
Ernest Hemingway’s admonition: “Never think that war, no matter how 
necessary, nor how justified, is not a crime.” The irony, however, was that 
the mood (as created by the US media) of a world which counts itself 
exceedingly fortunate to escape a nuclear war since 1945 seemed murder- 
ously intent on avenging the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt in January 1991. 

The opening chapter is by David Campbell and is enutled “Washed in 
Shades of Grey: The Persian Gulf War in Context”. A comprehensive 
piece, it contains especially a sound history of US involvement in the 
building up of the Iraqi armed forces during the Iranian—Iraqi War of the 
1980s. As long ago as March 1985 it was clear to the Pentagon that Iraq’s 
interest in acquiring nuclear capability meant that there was “a real poss- 
ibility” that US technology would be diverted to that end.' Between 1985 
and 1990 the United States approved 771 export licences to Iraq for dual- 
use technology (worth $1.5 billion). Campbell also describes how Kuwayt 
deliberately provoked Iraq with its aggressive policy aimed at increasing its 
share of production quotas (mandated by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, or OPEC). This alone cost $7 billion to Iraq as the oil 
prices had gone down in the global market. Kuwayt and other Gulf States, 
at the prompting of the United States, were trying to bring down or contain 
Iraq in a manner similar to that which they had successfully used against 
Iran during its war with Iraq (p. 27). The ruling al-Sabah family of Kuwayt 
became more and more intransigent and was unprepared to strike any deal 
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with Iraq. Whenever pressed by Iraq for financial help, the Kuwayti response 
was to raise the issue of demarcation of the border between the two countries. 

In fact the United States had never recognized a legally binding border 
separating Iraq and Kuwayt as no Officially ratified delineation agreement 
had ever been deposited with the United Nations. The US’ Ambassador, 
April Glaspie, told President Saddam Husseyn on 25 July 1990 (a week 
before the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt) that her country had no opinion on 
inter-Arab border disputes and that the United States was under no military 
obligations to defend Kuwayt. This was only a ploy used by the Bush 
Administration to tempt Saddam Husseyn to invade Kuwayt. Once he was 
dragged into the quagmire, US diplomacy showed little concern for any- 
thing other than marshalling multilateral support for military action against 
him. Bush and company pretended to give diplomacy a chance, but pur- 
posely scuttled each and every move made for a peaceful solution either by 
the Arabs or by the Soviet Union. The fact of the matter is that they were 
determined to break the back of Iraq’s military and industrial capacity. Bush 
was also keen to get re-elected; he wanted to improve his image at home. 

Kim Nossal’s essay surveys the debates on the Gulf which took place in 
Australia and Canada to demonstrate the dynamics of convergence and 
divergence in political discourse in two States facing similar circumstances 
in foreign policy. Both Premier Robert Hawke of Australia and Premier 
Paul Mulroney of Canada came out openly in support of the United States 
to be “stroked” by the powerful Bush. The common criticism was that 
Hawke and Mulroney were just “fawning” on, or “toadying” to, the 
Americans. The expression used on both sides of the Pacific was “the 
servile canine”: the two Prime Ministers were often referred to as lapdogs, 
puppy dogs, or Presidential poodles (p. 56). They betrayed the sound 
legacies of Robert Menzies and Lester Pearson respectively, who had acted 
as peacemakers during the crises of the 1950s. 

James Richardson in his essay elucidates the concept of Australian 
political culture. Australia is an ordinary modern industrial society; but it is 
a society which has rapidly transformed itself from a provincial, exceptionally 
racist society intolerant of diversity into a society whose multiculturism 
provides the foundation for a new allround tolerance and a cosmopolitan 
outlook. Prima facie, the manner in which Hawke committed three warships 
to join the international blockade against Iraq within three hours of receiving 
a telephonic message from Bush suggests that Australia was reverting to 
the role of a compliant ally of its great and powerful protector (p. 78): 
“With one phone call to his old golfing buddy, Hawke, Bush was able to 
draw a promise of participation by the smallest and most remote nation 
involved in the conflict—a rueful triumph for golf course diplomacy.” All 
the same the aftermath of the Gulf War demonstrates the need for a 
thorough rethinking and a redefinition of Australia’s international role if 
its response to international crises is to amount to more than improvisation; 
for despite tendencies towards cosmopolitanism and ever greater sophis- 
tication, there can be relapses into narrow provincialism. 
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Richard Leaver’s essay explains the implications of economic sanctions 
and military solutions in the context of Australia’s middlepower international- 
ism and its instant gratification. The author wonders, even in 1994, what 
payoff the Government of Australia had received by charting a historically 
consistent course. He denounces the double standards of the West and 
speaks of “a virtual conspiracy of silence” on continuing economic sanctions 
against Iraq (p. 100): “For most of their life span, sanctions have been 
applied to a society where the infrastructure of everyday life has been 
severely weakened by the general ravages of war.” So far the gap between 
sanctions that squeeze and sanctions that strangle has not offered a crucial 
opening for diplomacy. The resistance of the Iraqi people, even under a 
despot, has not collapsed even after five years. 

Graeme Cheeseman poses some relevant questions about the Gulf War 
vis-a-vis Australian defence. Was the Gulf deployment simply an aberration 
or did it presage a fundamental change in Australia’s evolving defence 
thinking, and if so, in what direction? Did Australia’s Gulf deployment 
represent an extension of its “liberated” thinking on foreign and defence 
issues, Or a return to the comforts of past dependencies and security 
relationships? Part of the answer to these questions has been provided by 
the essayist himself; the rest will reveal itself in future. Basically, the 
provincialism of Australia’s leaders stems from their deep-seated feeling 
that their country is isolated, alone, and vulnerable to attack by regional 
Asian powers. They feel the need of a protector. And who can be a better 
protector than the United States! 

Mohan Malik impressively describes Australia’s role in, and the Asian- 
Pacific responses to, the Gulf War. At the outset he says: “Diplomatically, 
militarily, and economically, Australia today is more closely integrated 
with the Asia-Pacific region that it has ever been.” Canberra’s prompt 
dispatch of warships to the Gulf was seemingly in violation of the unilateral 
commitment it had made to consult its Southeast Asian neighbours and 
keep them informed of all military decisions. Some regard it as a clear case 
of Australia’s opting for “good Western citizenship” in preference to the 
“good international citizenship” that it publicly espouses. As against 
Australia’s near total support, countries like China, India, Indonesia and 
Malaysia took the view that Arab problems should best be solved by Arabs 
themselves (p. 150). And yet, when the time came, India made refuelling 
facilities available to Australian ships on their way to the war theatre in the 
Gulf. While enumerating the effects of the Gulf War the author maintains 
(p. 160): : 


The impotence of the Non-Aligned Movement in the changed global 
strategic environment and the lack of a countervailing force to Pan 
Americana are seen as dangerous developments in New Delhi. Beijing 
is concerned that American hegemonism or Pax Americana, if not 
checked, will move next to “tame” China. 
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The Chinese were also worried over the Western attempts to replace the 
bipolar system of the United States—Soviet Union with the tripolar system 
of Europe—Japan—United States—the rich-nation club—to establish a New 
World Order. What Australia will do in this projected scenario remains to 
be seen! After all the bulk of the security problems the world is likely to 
face in the near future would be regionspecific. The author maintains that 
Australia’s image has brightened in some Asian countries since the war 
although the differences in perception between Australia and some of its 
Asian neighbours about the role of the United Nations and the nature of 
the New World Order remain. 

The masterpiece in the book is the essay by the editor himself, entitled 
“The Bitterness of Being Right: Reflections on Australian Alliance Ortho- 
doxy, the Gulf War, and the New World Order”. It reveals the depth of his 
understanding of the subject. His presentation is impressive enough to 
merit his being regarded as a political philosopher. He introduces the 
reader to the nuances of the literature with a flair for philosophy and a 
mastery of the technical details of contemporary politics. No wonder he 
comes out as a friend, philosopher and guide for all sensitive students of 
international politics. He comments that Bush was a symbol of the porno- 
graphy of “mono-superpower triumphalism” during the war, which was 
essentially “cruel, merciless, and vengeful”, and that the socalled New 
World Order envisioned by him was “no different from an imperial vision” 
(p. 167). There was no claim whatsoever that universal peace would result 
from calling off the Cold War. Instead, the end of the Cold War allowed 
for “an elision of the more opportunistic and coercive reflexes of super- 
power politics in favour of negotiations and compromise until such time as 
the utility of such an approach is clearly exhausted” (p. 168). 

Expressing his opposition to war and the alliance system, the editor 
quotes John Vasquiez: “It is now clear that alliances do not produce peace 
but lead to war. Alliance making is an indicator that there is a danger of 
war in the near future .. . . This means that the attempt to balance power 
is itself part of [the] very behaviour that leads to war.” To him the United 
States is basically a war-prone country because it is a country made by war. 
War is the permanent midwife of the birth of great powers, and US strategy is 
based on the annihilation of the self-created enemy. He clarifies (p. 184): 


War-proneness and a certain propensity for coercion and intervention 
do not themselves disqualify the US as an appropriate ally if it is the case 
that the country was acting out of necessity, or perhaps, legally. But 
evidence is not favourable to this hypothesis on either ground. 


Madeleine Albright made the same point early in 1990: 


In the Middle East, neither the Reagan nor the Bush Administration 
have been able to argue comprehensively what it is the US wants from 
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whom, or how it might be able to achieve its objectives in order to solve 
some of the real causes of that region’s seemingly perpetual tendency 
towards conflict.’ 


In other words, the United States went berserk. It started believing that 
large military forces longed for an excuse to justify their existence: “The 
old saying applied to brains, sexual performance, and diesel engines: if you 
don’t use it, you will lose it—that is, it deteriorates when not being 
used—is relevant to military behaviour.” The Bush Administration was 
determined to impose its will on the region. It overlooked violations of 
human rights in Israel, Syria and Turkey (and even in Kuwayt and Saudi 
Arabia). It selected Iraq and destroyed it as a functioning State by imposing 
no-war zones, both in the Kucdish area and in the area close to the Kuwayti 
borders. 

The Gulf War is estimated to have cost the region about $600 billion. 
The United States alone made a profit of $60 billion. And of course, the 
Allied Commandar-in-Chief, General Norman Schwarzkopf, made money 
by making speeches to explain how a hammer was used to kill a fly and to 
establish his own military “genius” among the American people. (It is said 
that he made $50,000 per speech.) More than a hundred thousand Iraqis 
were killed; a majority of them were civilians. Such was Bush’s blueprint of 
the New World Order. 

Great victories are achieved against great adversaries, not against an 
isolated, demoralized, starving, badly led, shell-shocked, strategically 
bankrupt and tactically confused rabble. Will the American elite ever try to 
re-educate themselves? Will they ever realize that victory has to be sought, 
not over any nation or people, but over ignorance, poverty, disease and 
human degradation wherever they may be found? If the American elite do 
not change their perception, the Third World will see many more wars a la 
Gulf in the years to come. 


Department of Middle Eastern Studies, SURENDER BHUTANI 
University of Warsaw, Warsaw, 
Poland 


Future of Kuvwayt 


A.K. Pasua. Kuwait: Strategies of Survival. New Delhi: Har-Anand Pub- 
lications, 1995, Pp. 334. Rs 395. 


Kuwayt, a tiny and extremely oil rich country at the head of the Gulf, is 
important both in itself and for the theory of international relations at least 


* She is now saying the same thing about the Clinton Administration. 
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for four reasons: (a) it epitomizes the natural desire for survival of a small 
State surrounded by more powerful and hostile States; (b) it is a potentially 
democratic monarchy on the way to becoming fully democratic, in the 
midst of an undemocratic and even antidemocratic atmosphere; (c) it is a 
member of a politicoeconomic and security organization which is weaker 
than the two hostile or potentially hostile States in its neighbourhood; and 
(d) for reasons of security it is now aligned with powerful States in the 
distant West which may not, in a future emergency, come to its rescue—at 
least not readily. 

Kuwayt is surrounded by Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Both Kuwayt and 
Saudi Arabia are members of the pro-Western Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC) and monarchies. Iran, the biggest and the most populous country in 
the region, is a fundamentalist country which has posed a threat several 
times earlier. Iraq recently crossed the borders, occupied and annexed 
Kuwayt, and established a reign of terror. It was eventually driven away by 
a coalition of powers headed by the United States, and in the process was 
almost destroyed. This has not only created a geopolitical vacuum in Iraq 
and the Gulf but also started a process of disintegration in Iraq—a State 
already faced with a geopolitical trichotomy. The consequent enhancement 
in the power and prospects of Iran has made the problem of Kuwayt’s 
survival more acute today in spite of the Western pressure on Iran. 

The book under review consists of five chapters. Chapter I provides the 
historical perspective both on the establishment of, and developments in, 
Kuwayt as well as the challenge posed by Iraq. 

The formation of the GCC in 1981 is covered in Chapter II. This is not 
just a regional defence organization though it has strong defence under- 
tones. The security aspect turned increasingly important over the years, 
with the war between Iran and Iraq dragging on with uncertain results. The 
years preceding the formation of the GCC had presented numerous threats 
to the fragile monarchies in the Gulf. Ayatollah Rouhollah Khomeini had 
come to power in Iran with a revolutionary and messianic message, over- 
throwing the powerful and corrupt Shah of Iran, who was supported by a 
superpower. Khomeini was much more than a ruling Ayatollah. In him 
were combined a visceral hatred of monarchies and a vision of a special 
sort of revolution in the Islamic world. Iraq and the Gulf monarchies were 
to be its first targets. Meanwhile, the invasion and occupation of Afghan- 
istan by the erstwhile Soviet Union gave currency to the fears that the 
whole of Southwest Asia was going to be the target of the Communist 
superpower. 

In the Gulf proper, under provocation from Iran, Saddam Husseyn had 
radically overhauled the Iraqi power structure and made a pre-emptive 
attack on Iran. The eight-year-long war between the two countries was a 
strain on the nerves of the’ Gulf monarchies, which feared that the war 
would spill over into the Arabian peninsula. This fear proved true. The 
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possibility of Iran’s triumph was a nightmare, and to prevent it Kuwayt and 
Saudi Arabia, as well as the United States, took steps to render assistance 
to Iraq. 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwayt, however, turned the tables on the latter. Iraq 
was on the verge of bankruptcy, and Kuwayti oil presented an irresistible 
temptation. It had reason to believe that the United States would be 
neutral. It burst into Kuwayt and behaved like a bull in a china shop. It is 
widely alleged that Iraq was actually goaded into this action by the United 
States. 

The book under review graphically narrates the GCC’s diplomatic 
response to the Iraqi invasion and the international reaction to it. The 
GCC as a security set-up miserably failed in spite of spending billions of 
dollars on defence. It could not have been otherwise: for mere money and 
hardware do not result in security. Apart from the small population and 
the constraint of time there were certain inherent psychocultural weak- 
nesses in the situation. It was impossible for Kuwayt to stand up to a 
sudden onslaught by a frustrated power many times stronger. 

Kuwayt’s strategies of survival are dealt with in Chapter Il. These 
appear to work at different levels. Bilateral defence agreements with 
Britain, France and the United States appear to be the main prop although 
they have not been well analysed. At the beginning, through the Damascus 
Declaration, Egypt and Syria were to be roped in. The Declaration proved 
a damp squib—owing mainly to the Iranian factor. The ruling elite of 
Kuwayt trust neither Iran nor the Arab countries; neither can it alienate 
Iran totally. The GCC is said to be the second main prop of Kuwayt’s 
security. The question, however, is whether the GCC, even after it is 
overhauled and strengthened, would be powerful enough to defend itself. 
Third, ultimately Kuwayt is expected to be responsible for its own defence. 
To this end, conscription has been introduced. Nevertheless, Kuwayti 
forces can only be very limited. Fourth, a security cordon was thought of 
and probably implemented, but it was of limited use. Fifth, an active dinar 
diplomacy is also envisaged, but one cannot tell whether dinar deficiency is 
greater than dinar diplomacy on account of the “astronomical” expenditure 
and commitment to the Western powers. Finally, there is the idea of 
ensuring political legitimacy through democracy. Dependence on the West 
would, however, reduce legitimacy. It is also said that both Saudi Arabia 
and the United States are against democracy in Kuwayt. 

The author does not give due consideration to the contradictions inherent 
in combining these factors. Nor does he reflect on an integrated longterm 
approach. Many questions are left unanswered. 

Chapters IV and V deal with the struggle for democracy in Kuwayt and 
the establishment of a limited democracy after the elections of 1992. ‘These 
provide a lot of information, but seem to have been written in a hurry. The 
author does not care to analyze the results of the elections and the ideologies 
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of the winning blocs, which are going to play a crucial role in the future 
elections. Also, the repeatedly used phrase “astronomical prices” paid to 
the allied nations is not spelt out. There is, besides, no analysis of the 
oilbased economy of Kuwayt. It is not a purely economic question, but a 
political, geopolitical and geostrategic factor closely linked to the very 
survival of Kuwayt. It was oil which brought about the Iraqi aggression; it 
was, again, oil which brought the United States and its allies to the Gulf to 
drive away the aggressor; and it is oil which is going to be used to ensure 
the future security of Kuwayt and the GCC. 

The appendices at the end of the book enhance the value of the publi- 
cation. 


Centre for Federal Studies, M.A. SALEEM KHAN 
Hamdard University, 
New Delhi 


Fractured Pakistanı Polity 


YUNAS SAMAD. A Nation in Turmoil: Nationalism and Ethnicity in Pakistan, 
1937-1958. New Delhi: Sage and The Book Review Literary Trust, 
1995. Pp. 232. Rs 165. 


New Delhi’s ties with Islamabad may truly be regarded as the hub around 
which its foreignpolicy concerns revolve. Few here would deny that India’s 
enlightened selfinterest demands a normal, tensionfree relationship with 
its neighbour. Sadly, however, India is up against a near-complete indiffer- 
ence, leave alone a positive response, towards any wellmeaning gestures 
that it may make. What Pakistani compulsions are behind this attitude? 
The book under review furnishes part of the answer. 

The principal thrust of its argument is that in sharp contrast with devel- 
opments in India, authoritarian rule is the leitmotif of Pakistani politics. 
Subnationalist currents have precipitated challenges to the State, some of 
them successfully. Thus, in 1971, Pakistan was torn asunder by civil strife 
leading to the emergence of Bangladesh. In the mid-1970s, the Baluch 
rebellion severely tested the remnant of the Pakistani State. A decade later 
an uprising in Sind too did so. The recent emergence of muhajir (“those 
who migrated to Pakistan at the time of its creation—and their progeny”) 
ethnicity and the endemic violence it has entailed in Karachi pose grave 
challenges to the stability of the Pakistani State. 

The author sees an element of continuity in the tensions that obtained 
between the centrifugal and centripetal forces in pre-Independence and 
post-Partition times and the tensions that characterize Pakistani polity. He 
examines at length the dominant concerns of minority politics in British 
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India, focusing on the then United Provinces, now Uttar Pradesh, and the 
Muslim-majority provinces of Bengal, the Northwest Frontier Province 
(NWFP), the Punjab and Sind, and shows how Muslim nationalism was 
then largely unsuccessful in subsuming regional identities in those areas. 
The differences between nationalism and ethnicity widened with inde- 
pendence. This in its turn resulted in the replacement of constitutional 
democracy by military dictatorship. The military-bureaucratic oligarchy 
that emerged has, in the ruthless struggle for survival, made the larger 
interests of Pakistan and its people the first casualty. 

In formulating his line of reasoning the author takes note of earlier 
research in the field. He starts with the rise of Muslim separatism and the 
tussle between the tenets of Islam and liberal democracy engendered by 
the fear of majoritarian domination. The introduction of constitutional 
reforms—such as Dyarchy and the Act of 1935—ent impetus to the demand 
for a separate Muslim identity and, later, for an independent State. M.A. 
Jinnah’s main contribution in the years immediately preceding partition lay 
in mobilizing the Muslim masses in the name of Islam. 

All the same, both here' and outside’ there was nothing inevitable about 
partition. Large numbers of Muslims remained steadfast to the idea of a 
pluralist, united India. There was also the harsh reality of the incremental 
character of Islam and the deeply entrenched regional identity in such 
areas as the NWFP. This is not to deny the powerful impact of economic 
forces which, among others, undermined the Unionist citadel in the Punjab 
and brought about communal polarization that invalidated the Krishak 
Proja Party’s secular approach in Bengal. Above all, there is the revisionist 
thesis forcefully argued by Ayesha Jalal that the Quaid did not actually 
intend to lead Muslims out of India but preferred alternative strategies.’ 
These strategies came unstuck largely because of Congress obduracy and 
other exigent circumstances. 

The volume is divided into five chapters, apart from the mandatory 
introduction and the conclusion. Three chapters are devoted to the pre- 
Partition debate and two to developments in the first decade of Pakistan’s 
independence. While the first chapter—on the constitutional process and 
the forging of political identification—serves as a backdrop to the basic 
parameters of Muslim politics, with weak all-India parties pitted against 
strong provincial outfits, the second and third chapters spell out the attempts 
made to forge political unity among the Muslims. For the record, this was 


' Mushirul Hasan, Natonalism and Communal Politics in India, 1916-1928 (New Delhi, 
1979). 

? Paul R. Brass, Language, Religion, and Politics in North Indta (London, 1974), Dawd 
Gilmartin, Empire and Islam: Punjab and the Making of Pakistan (Deltu, 1989); S.A 
Rittenberg, Ethrraty, Natronalism, and the PakAtuns (Durban, NC, 1988). 

` Ayesha Jalal, The Sole Spokesman: Jinnah, the Muslim League, and the Demand for 
Pakistan (Cambridge, 1985). 
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helped largely by an inept Congress leadership, then engaged in a battle 
royal with the British Raj. This gave Jinnah the time, and the opportunity, 
to consolidate his hitherto shaky hold and achieve a partial unity of all 
Muslims under the League banner. The period 1937-44 was witness to the 
attempts made to forge unity, however tenuous; and the period 1943-47 
saw the consummation of those attempts in terms of a brief interlude when 
unity was achieved. As was Pakistan. 

The fourth and fifth chapters relate to opposition to centralism in Pakistan 
(1947-53) and the disintegration of constitutional politics (1954-58) that 
followed. To start with, the rulers were rightly convinced that the country’s 
political survival depended upon a strong centre, but the hamhanded 
manner in which they went about it alienated the masses. So much so that 
the fragile unity engendered by Muslim nationalism was fractured, and the 
centrifugal forces reemerged—in the NWFP, Sind and in East Pakistan. 
When it became clear that the anti-Centre opposition (led in East Pakistan 
by Fazlul Haq) would come to power and dismantle the unitary State, the 
military—bureaucratic oligarchy imposed martial law, thereby freezing 
normal political processes. 

The author subtly answers the unasked question about the shape and 
contours of tomorrow’s Pakistan. Here his stress on tracing the roots of 
Pakistan's politics to the colonial era has considerable relevance as also the 
emergence of an ill-disguised military hegemony in the new State towards 
the end of the first decade of independence. 

Ably argued, this volume rests on wideranging research both in England 
and in the United States, apart from archives in Pakistan, India and 
Bangladesh. One may add that the author teaches Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Bradford in England. The book is based squarely on his doctoral 
thesis at Oxford. 


Formerly of Department of History PARSHOTAM MEHRA 
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New World Order 


RACHNA CHAITANYA. The New World Order. New Delhi: Radiant Pub- 
lishers, 1995. Pp. viii + 191. Rs 275. 


After winning the Gulf War, President George Bush reiterated the promise 
he had made in September 1990 to build a new world order which would be 
based on cooperation between the United States and the erstwhile Soviet 
Union and which would also allow the United Nations an important role. 
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Other elements in Bush’s new world order were collective security, rule of 
law and nuclear nonproliferation. 

Many apprehensions were expressed throughout the world regarding 
Bush’s concept of a new world order. Many scholars criticized it. Some 
even dubbed it a new type of Pax Americana. That was why Bush abruptly 
dropped the slogan as soon as the Gulf War was won. People had started 
reading too much into it. 

Though Bush abandoned the concept, it became a subject of study by 
scholars like Rachna Chaitanya. In the book under review she endeavours 
to throw light on the various ramifications of the new world order. She 
explains how Bush conceived it and how it has undergone perceptible 
change under President William (“Bill”) Clinton. “The focus”, she believes 
(p. vi), “has shifted from political and strategic considerations to economic 
compulsions”. 

Certain events—as, for example, disintegration of the Soviet Union, 
reunification of Germany, rise of Islam as a global phenomenon, emergence 
of the United States as the sole superpower, the de-ideologization of the 
political order, globalization, instant communication, and intracorporate 
and transcorporate networks—have changed the face of the world. To 
understand the multidimensionality of this new world order we need to 
adopt a multidisciplinary approach. 

The book is divided into five chapters. The first deals with the new world 
order, which is in a state of flux owing to its political and economic 
implications (p. 34): “The bipolarity of the world has disappeared, but it, 
however, does not mean that the US is the only hegemon and others are 
not vying for this place.” The second chapter highlights the “New Hegemon” 
Japan in the 1990s and assesses its relations with China, India, Russia and 
the Third World. The third chapter discusses various aspects of disintegration 
of the Soviet Union. The rise of Islam and its relationship with ideology, 
liberalism, fundamentalism, and populism are the subject matter of the 
fourth chapter. The last chapter, “The New World Disorder”, discusses 
recent developments like the role of the United Nations in the era since the 
end of the Cold War, the democratization and enlargement of this inter- 
national organization, Somalia and the United Nations, India and the 
United States, Kashmir and the United States, the historic accord between 
Israel and Palestine, nationalism, the North American Free Trade Area 
(NAFTA) and the United States, etc. The book ends on a pessimistic note 
(p. 168): “There is no new world order in the true sense of the term. In fact 
there is a lot of messy disorder.” 

It would have been better if the title of the book had been “A New 
World Disorder”. The book is neither theory-directed nor theory-oriented. 
It does not conceptualize and generalize the new world order. There is no 
uniformity in the pattern of chapters. For example, the first two chapters 
end with some concrete conclusions, but none of the subsequent chapters 
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has a concluding paragraph. In the last chapter the author says that the 
present world is in a “messy disorder”, forgetting that this vast world with 
its diverse peoples and countries can never be free from problems and 
disorders. Some kind of mess is bound to be there in some regions at any 
given time. Sometimes one feels as though one were going through a 
description of world affairs of the last four years. Nevertheless the book 
does try to explain the phenomenon of a new world order in the period 
since the end of the Cold War; it also touches on India’s responses to the 
new challenges and opportunities. It says, and rightly, that by and large 
India lacks “a coherent response to this new emerging situation; it has no 
alternative proposals to offer”. 
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The two principal arguments this article will develop may be summarized 
as follows: The socalled process of globalization does not introduce a 
worldwide equalization of living conditions and it does not abolish the 
capacity for national determination of social structures and working condi- 
tions. Because of this limit to the thrust of globalization, the maintenance 
of a liberal world economy depends on the local solution of the problem of 
underdevelopment, as underdevelopment will not be abolished through 
the globalization process. Development strategies for overcoming “mar- 
ginality” are a precondition for the maintenance of the basics of a liberal 
world economy. This essay reverses the liberal consensus: Globalization 
does not do away with the capacity to locally influence the cost of labour 
and has as its precondition the solution of problems which dre considered 
as having. become less manageable due to an erroneous interpretation of 
strategies which it also allows. 


Comparative and Absolute Cost Advantages and the 
International Division of Labour 


In most capitalist countries and in mainstream economics the conviction 
prevails that cost reductions at the national level will enhance international 
competitivity and will, therefore, raise employment in a “well-behaving” 
national environment. This, in turn, implies that the docile workers, 
which Western business leaders fondly hope to find in East Asia will be 
available for the new jobs in the world economy. In Germany, a large- 
scale campaign involving many prominent business leaders and intellec- 
tuals, launched probably at high cost via the media, was suddenly 
stopped in spring 1995, when the Deutschmark appreciated against the 
dollar. Attempts to limit German unit costs by wage repression—nominal 
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wages no longer rising in line with productivity increases—were, in less 
than a week’s time, more than compensated by a change in the exchange 
rate of the national currency and hence an increase in the international 
price of German labour in comparison with the cost of labour in competing 
industrialized countries without any change in the real wage of German 
workers. 

The international division of labour seems to be more complicated than 
expected in capital’s shortterm interest of cutting costs. In order to save the 
intellectual pertinence of capital’s position, there is now widespread talk 
about exchange rates becoming more and more influenced by financial 
capital and its speculative movements. So before entering into my demon- 
stration, I want to dispense with this argument. The start of a drive of some 
speculators into a particular currency will induce other speculators to do so 
as well, and drive up the rate of exchange of this currency. The initial 
speculators and early followers will experience rising profits as long as 
other speculators follow. As the capacity to earn income of any object of 
speculation does not increase through speculation, the rising price of the 
object will drive down the relation between its earning capacity and its 
price. At some point some speculators will fear the longterm earnings of 
the asset becoming too small to justify the risk of additional purchases. At 
this turning point, speculators will reap their profits only if they are able to 
quit the speculative race before the downturn. A rise in the exchange rate 
will reduce the foreign trade surplus of the respective currency area. No 
reasonable speculator overlooks that in the long run the movement of the 
balance of trade determines the exchange rate and that an overvalued 
currency can only be maintained as long as fellow speculators consider that 
some other fellow speculators are still expecting prices of this particular 
currency to rise. ‘The same applies to currencies which speculators try to get 
rid of: the falling exchange rate facilitates additional exports. Therefore, the 
expansion of shortterm monetary transactions results primarily from 
operations to smooth out exchange rate movements. These operations 
tend to stabilize the exchange rates at the level of longerterm market rates. 
The famous argument that monetary reserves of the central banks are 
largely exceeded by the volume of financial transactions is relevant only if a 
central bank wants to fight against these longterm movements of the 
exchange rate. The tendency to depreciation of an overvalued exchange 
rate will lead to increasing exports, even in case of “captive” trade 
and among subsidiaries of transnational corporations.’ Itis, however, 
true that the central banks cannot defend rentiers holding financial reserves 
against losses through depreciation. It is also probable that the defence of 


! Subramanian Rangan, “Are Transnational Corporations an Impediment to Trade Adjust- 
ment?”, Transnational Corporations (New York), vol. 3, no. 3, December 1994, pp. 52-80. 
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the interests of finance capital in high real interest rates harms productive 
capacities through declining international competitivity. But in a capitalist 
industrial country, with a diversified productive apparatus, depreciation of 
the currency is a major support for employment, levels of economic activity, 
and, therefore, growth perspectives. 

Speculation on international financial markets cannot outweigh the 
tendencies which result from the real economy, especially the development 
of the balance of trade and the balance of longterm capital movements 
which are based on longterm expectations about future cost advantages in 
production. Losses in purchasing power due to depreciation and falling 
terms of trade are nothing other than the usual compulsion to cut costs. 
The attempt to avoid depreciation and to maintain high exchange rates 
reflects the wish of finance capital to maintain its purchasing power at the 
price of unemployment. 

The next point to stress is that cost advantages which determine the 
balances of trade and longterm capital movements do not depend on the 
costs of factors of production in the local currencies of the respective 
countries. In order to understand the irrelevance of the level of costs in 
local currency, let us turn to Ricardo. He maintained that England had an 
interest in specializing in textiles, although it used fewer factors of produc- 
tion for wine than Portugal. If we suppose both wines to be of equal taste, 
in order that the English housewife choose Portuguese wine instead of 
English, Portuguese wine has to be cheaper than the English one. Due 
to lower productivity of Portuguese wine this can be achieved only if 
Portuguese factors of production also are cheaper than identical ones in 
England. | 

The theoretical demonstration of Ricardo on specialization, on the basis 
of comparative advantage, and the German experience of frustrated wage 
restraint show that a national economy cannot have too high a wage rate in 
comparison to other national economies on the basis of national wage deals 
or wages fixed in national currencies. At least as long as such an economy 
has a balance-of-trade surplus, import competition and socalled delocaliz- 
ation of production to low wage countries are not the result of excessive 
claims of labour on national product. These are, infact, the result of high 
levels of productivity in a sufficiently large sector of export activities which, 
in turn, leads to export earnings at high exchange rates, high enough to 
balance the longterm items of the balance of payments. In such an 
economy, rising real wages will lead to increasing imports and even to 
increases in the local currency prices of exports; the obvious result would, 
however, not necessarily be reduced employment. Rather it would lead to 
an increase in employment due to the depreciation of the currency, higher 
exports, and more import-competing industries, provided the rising local 
currency wage is compensated by a falling foreign exchange rate. 
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An economy with an export surplus and unemployment presents char- 
acteristics normally associated only with oil-producing countries, and 1s 
called “Dutch disease”. In a limited number of branches, productivity is 
high enough to push up the exchange rate. For the rest of the economy this 


precludes competitivity at any reasonable level of real wages. Hence export 
surplus and unemployment coexist as long as the highly profitable branches 


are not taxed. Possibly the tax receipts have even to be exported to 
financial markets outside the own currency area or used to increase com- 
petitivity by means of government spending on development projects. The 
first solution would apply in case of an economy which has already a high 
level of physical productivity in technologically leading branches (and 
hence where subsidies in order to increase physical productivity cannot be 
based on sound criteria); the second is the well-known recommendation 
for raw-material-exporting countries substantiated in the history of devel- 
opment thinking in the theory about the harmful effects of declining terms 
of trade: this theory focuses on traditional export sectors with high produc- 
tivity in comparison to the productivity levels in the branches to be developed 
for export diversification or import substitution. The whole development 
issue is here a problem of comparative advantage of rent being high in 
the wrong branches and the actual rent being realized from these branches, 
thereby creating the possibility of being used for restructuring comparative 
advantage itself. This néw applies also to developed industrialized countries if 
they are concentrating on the wrong products.’ 


' 2 cf. with additional references: Hartmut Elsenhans, “Die ‘hollandische Krankheit’—oder 
Warumes nicht immer gesund ist, den Gurtel enger zu schnallen”, Comparativ. Leipziger 
Beturage zur Universalgeschichte und! vergleichenden Gesellschafisforschung, vol. 5, no 1, 
1995, pp. 133-46. Abdelkader Sid Ahmed, Econorue de [undustnalisaton à partir de ressources 
naturelles (I.B.R.) Tome I. Faits, pratiques et théones (Paris, 1989), p 89 Dyavad Saleh- 
Isfahani, “Oil Exports, Real Exchange Rate Appreciation and Demand for Imports in 
Nigeria”, Economic Development and Cultural Change (Chicago), vol 37, no 3, April 1989, 
pp 495-512. Rostam M. Kavousn, “Trade Policy and Industnalization in an Oil-Exporting 
Country: The Case of Iran”, Journal of Developing Areas (Macomb, Ill.), vol 20, no. 4, July 
1986, p. 468. Sara J Scherr, “Agniculture ın an Export Boom Economy: A Comparative 
Analysis of Policy and Performance in Indonesia, Mexico and Nigena”, World Development 
(Oxford), vol. 17, n0 4, Apni 1989, p. 557. A. Singh, “North Sea Oil and the Reconstruction 
of UK Industry”, in Frank Blackaby, ed., De-Jndustnaliation (London, 1979), p 215 

3 cf. on the problem of Germany being too competitive’ Hans Mundorf, “Die realen 
Nettolohne sind nicht zu hoch”, Handelsblatt, 23 August 1995, p 2. Egon Neuthinoger, 
“Germany’s Enduring Current Account Surplus”, /ntereconomics (Baden-Baden), vol 24, 
no. 3, May-June 1989, pp. 138-48. Deutsches Institut fur Wurtschaftsforschung: “Gefahrdet 
die Lohnkostenentwicklung die Wettbewerbsfahbigkeit der Bundesrepublik Deutschland”, 
DIW-Wochenbertcht (Berlim), vol. 59, no. 11, 12 March 1992, p. 128 Heiner Flassbeck, “Die 
Standortqualitat der Bundesrepubhk Deutschland”, Konjunkturpolittk (Berlin), vol 34, nos 5 
and 6, 1988, pp 255-67. Idem, “Standort Deutschland in Gefahr”, Vorwarts, vol. 11, 1995, 
pp 18-19. Cf. also Handelsblatt, 29-30 December 1995, p. 11; 3 August 1994, p. 3; 11 August 
1993, p 2; 5-6 November 1993, p. 13. 
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Some Reasons Why the “Threat of Globalization” Attracts 
So Much Attention 


Devaluation is the mechanism through which comparative advantage is 
transformed into absolute advantage. Devaluation, however, is dependent 
on the capacity of the economy to produce enough for feeding the addi- 
tional export workers either through additional exports or from local 
surplus. Assume a low-income low-productivity economy of the type 
normally encountered in the Third World. Product wages of labour with- 
out specific skills are so low, that around 50—60 per cent of the incomes are 
spent on food and the rest on locally produced goods and services like 
shelter, clothing, basic household equipment and furniture, and transport; 
while in all these sectors the import content, direct and indirect, is normally 
low. 

A country which has reached selfsufficiency in food production and basic 
nonfood products, at least in principle can accept any rate of devaluation in 
order to increase employment in its export sector. International specialization 
can present two types of advantages: static increases in welfare as described 
in the theory of comparative advantage and chances for longterm growth 
through structural transformation, as described by the infant-industry- 
protection argument. Here specialization in future high growth branches is 
one element only among others in the impact of specialization on social 
structure and practices, especially if these are having an influence on the 
growth perspectives of an economy, as in the case of the “two types of 
capitalism™ or the East Asian “Confucian” model of development.‘ 

Devaluation may, therefore, be a vehicle of “modernization”. Hence 
devaluation for intensified specialization may even be advantageous in case 
of negative marginal export earnings if the increase in employment and the 
implied change in social relations are considered important. 

An economy which has not achieved selfsufficiency in wage goods pro- 
duction can devalue its exchange rate only to the extent where marginal 
export earnings are still positive and sufficient for covering, together with 
the surplus of local agriculture, the additional demand for wage goods. 
This is a demand which originates from additional export workers and from 
additional workers engaged in the additional wage goods production for 
the internal market. 

An economy which does not produce a surplus in wage goods can 
devalue its currency only to levels where additional export workers can be 
paid at least subsistence wages out of the additional export earnings, these 
subsistence wages being determined not only by the basket of goods 


* Michel Albert, Capitalisme contre capitaltsme (Paris, 1991), pp. 119ff. 
* Lucian W. Pye, Assan Power and Politics. The Cultural Dimensions of Authonty (Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1985), pp 59ff. 
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necessary for subsistence, but also by their price on the world market. The 
.rate of devaluation, which is then possible, may not be sufficient for 
reaching full employment. Wages in this type of Third World economy 
may appear to be high in international prices although rea? wages will be 
much lower than in economies with higher levels of productivity in wage 
goods and much lower international prices of labour due to the higher 
levels of devaluation possible. The high costs of labour in Africa in com- 
parison to the East Asian “tiger” economies and their following second-tier 
generation are an illustration of the dependence of international competi- 
tivity on the capacity of the local economies to generate a surplus in wage 
goods, especially food. 

It is now easy to understand that the Green Revolution in the industrial 
countries and in some Third World countries has been pivotal for the rapid 
increase in the competitivity of Third World production sites. The Green 
Revolution in the Third World has increased the scope for devaluation and 
hence the possibilities of transforming comparative into absolute advantage. 
The Green Revolution in the industrial countries has raised the rate of 
productivity growth of agriculture above the rate of productivity growth in 
some industrial branches of production, even if average productivity growth 
in agriculture may still be lower than average productivity growth in 
industry. Prices for the products of those industrial branches, the productivity 
of which increases less rapidly than agricultural productivity, rise in relation to 
food prices. Hence, labour which is paid a subsistence wage will be capable 
of buying the same amount of food items with a smaller quantity of 
industrial products sold. Increases in labour productivity in agriculture in 
the industrial countries can bring Third World labour in industries with 
comparative advantage as well as those lagging behind in productivity into 
the range of competition without increasing the latter’s productivity. This 
is seen by the simple fact that at the level of productivity it has already 
achieved, the now relatively lower food prices allow the transformation of 
comparative advantage into absolute cost advantage, whereas at higher 
international food prices the same amount of exportables had not paid for 
the subsistence goods of these potential export workers. Subsidized food 
exports have the same result as mcreases in food productivity. The irrational 
character of the discussion about globalization is demonstrated by the 
demand for lower wages for industrial labour instead of a demand for an 
ending of farm subsidies, especially export subsidies, for farm products in 
the United States and Western Europe. 

In addition, technology transfer by multinational enterprises and local 
governments, as well as multifaceted efforts for improving skills and infra- 
structures in the “backward” world have raised labour productivity in 
underdeveloped countries with the same effect: labour which already had 
comparative advantage but which lagged in productivity to an extent that 
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this comparative advantage could not be transformed into absolute cost 
advantage is now able to do so as the amount of exportables produced 
increases. 

This should be expected to be the normal result of capitalist strategies of 
technology development. Capitalist enterprise since its inception has tried 
to banalize technologies in order to free itself from dependence on scarce 
skilled labour. The assembly line is just one example of this. The product 
cycle theory has described the process of banalization as an attempt to cut 
costs through capital-deepening equipment which is served by unskilled 
labour.* From this formulation of the process of diffusion of technology 
and from the assumption that any technological innovation is characterized 
by rapidly decreasing costs of duplication, it should be expected that 
industrial forerunners will have first cost advantages in the discovery and 
application of most modern technologies, the generalization of which will 
lead to decreasing superiority in the application of the technologies which 
undergo standardization. Forerunners will have comparative advantage in 
technology creation, including the production of most sophisticated 
equipment and the production of high-technology products, the processing 
technology of which is not yet standardized. 

Industrial forerunners were characterized in initial phases of the indus- 
trial revolution by a rather low advance in productivity in a multitude of 
industrial branches, not only in equipment production, but also in the use 
of the machinery of the industrial revolution. Attempts of the capitalist 
entrepreneurs will lead to banalization of more and more technologies. 
Such a process leads to a change in the pattern of distribution of comparative 
advantage. In an initial phase the forerunners of industrial production had 
low advances in a multitude of branches. Comparative advantage in all 
industries may have been prolonged by increasing costs for industrial 
countries in raw material production due to depletion of cost-effective 
deposits near centres of industrial production and decreasing costs of 
technology transfer in this branch of activity. This pattern of international 
specialization of Third World economies on products, the demand for 
which in the industrial countries did not threaten employment in those 
countries, led only to improving their terms of trade; this is highlighted 
by the discussion about Third World exploitation due to deteriorating 
terms of trade. However, when productivity in Third World economies 
increased in manufacturing, either absolutely in physical terms or at least 
relatively via declining prices through declining economic productivity in 
raw material production (due to the crisis of the colonial export economies 
in the wake of the world economic depression during the 1930s), then the 


* Raymond Vernon, “International Investment and International Trade in the Product Cycle”, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Morehead KY), vol. 80, no. 1, February 1966, pp 190-207 
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Third World countries achieved comparative advantage in a multitude of 
manufacturing activities with rather low productivity backlogs. The capital- 
ist industrial countries retained comparative advantage only in a small 
variety of high-technology branches, including the production of most 
modern equipment. These branches are productive enough to provide the 
technically leading countries with high exchange earnings, which, however, 
are too high for further production and employment in other branches due 
to the level of the exchange rate which emerges. 

This pattern of distribution of comparative advantage has implications 
for the chances of maintaining an open world economy and for the strategies 
of developed capitalist countries. 


Obstacles to Globalization 


The old pattern of comparative advantage provided the capitalist industrial 
countries with gains from improving terms of trade without threats to the 
level of employment. The rising consumptive capacity of the economy in 
the wake of improving terms of trade was absorbed by rising real wages in 
line not only with productivity increases but also in line with terms of trade 
improvements. The new pattern of distribution of comparative advantage 
provides the capitalist industrial countries also with gains from improving 
terms of trade. But in this case due to low income elasticity of demand for 
the products newly exported from the low-income countries, employment 
in the capitalist industrial countries suffers. 

Here there are two contradictory arguments. A narrowly working-class- 
oriented position accepts the mainstream analysis about the inevitable 
alignment of First World labour conditions on Third World labour condi- 
tions if globalization goes unchecked and asks, therefore, for protection in 
order to avoid the replacement of First World jobs through Third World 
employment.’ It is argued, however, that overall exports of Third World 
economies through better foreign exchange earnings create jobs in the 
First World, especially in better earning occupations, whereas the loss of 
jobs in the First World is less the result of competition from Third World 
exports and more from productivity increases in excess of increases in 
production.’ 


” cf. for example: Wolfgang Hager, “Protectionism and Autonomy: How To Preserve Fiec 
Trade in Europe”, International Affairs (London), vol. 58, no. 3, 1982, pp 413-28. 
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This argument supplies the key for an understanding of the essential 
macroeconomic mechanism of globalization. By making labour competitive, 
whose opportunity earnings are determined by low productivity occupations 
especially in Third World agriculture, the rise of worldwide marginal cost 
of labour is no longer determined by the increase of marginal physical 
productivity in the First World. It is, rather, largely dependent on the 
increase of marginal physical productivity in the First World export branches 
and the international cost of labour there, which is influenced by marginal 
productivity and the agricultural surplus in those economies. So the inter- 
national cost of the First World labour is determined by the exchange rate 
which reflects the productivity differential not between the branches where 
both types of labour are forced to compete (which are relatively low) but 
between the branches where both economies have comparative advantages 
(which are high). 

First World labour, in the branches where competition is developing, 
loses its bargaining power because the reference income is no longer a 
relatively high marginal product in its own society but the marginal product 
in local purchasing power mediated through the devalued exchange rates in 
poor economies. The mechanism by which globalization influences the 
macroeconomic equilibria in the world economy is not simply the replace- 
ment of First World jobs by employment in the South, but the replacement 
of jobs in societies in which labour has bargaining power by jobs where due 
to low marginal productivity the emerging export-oriented sectors constitute 
high income islands. The workers employed here do not have the option of 
exit and, therefore, do not dispose of a bargaining power, which can avoid 
their easily being led into corporatist arrangements of the type described in 
the labour aristocracy literature, despite the fact that labour conditions 
may be objectively bad in comparison to capitalist industrial countries. 

In replacing high wage jobs by low wage jobs and in replacing high 
bargaining positions by low bargaining positions, the process tends te 
unleash underconsumptionist tendencies. It is not the replacement of 
workers in the West through workers in the South, but the replacement of 
worldwide appropriate consumption capacity through worldwide inappro- 
priate consumption capacity through which the globalization process can 
hurt the maintenance of a capitalist world system. 

The extension of the number of gainfully employed in the Third World 
may, however, contribute to an increase in consumption capacity. Also, 
the cheapening of manufactures through their production in low-wage 
areas may contribute to a rise in consumption capacity in the poorer 
countries through real income increases of consumers, not only-the rich 
ones, but also lower income groups which may start to consume these 
lower-priced modern products. 

The supporters of the benign scenario argue, especially in the light of 
the experiences of the “tiger” nations in Southeast and East Asia, that 
the extension of employment in the Third World with high employment 
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multipliers will raise marginal productivity in those societies and create a 
situation where the marginal productivity thesis of real wage formation not 
only will apply but will lead to positive results where wages increase in line 
with average increases in productivity. This is a wonderful scenario as it 
implies that the economic relations at the world scale are identical to the 
ones which have prevailed between capitalist developed countries and 
which have been the basis of the internationalist orientation of the working 
classes in the nineteenth century, when increasing competitiveness of one 
nation led to tensions on its labour markets with resulting rising real 
incomes whereby export surpluses were slowly eliminated without exchange 
rate fluctuations. This scenario depends, however, on at least one funda- 
mental condition: the marginal product of unskilled labour must be higher 
than this labour’s subsistence needs. 

The very definition of underdevelopment as presence of marginality or 
labour surplus excludes this condition.’ If the marginal product of labour in 
Third World countries was today higher than subsistence costs, then there 
would be no underemployment or poverty, but selfconscious producers 
with permanent employment and a rapid modernization of wage goods 
production via their demand. It is not possible to explain the generalized 
underemployment in Third World countries through stickiness of wages as 
neoliberals would argue for the industrial countries. The only explanation 
ig that marginal product in agriculture in these countries is lower than 
subsistence needs for an additional worker and that due to the low pur- 
chasing power of the rural masses the outlets for industrial products are 

As long as additional exports do not absorb marginal labour, the mechan- 
ism of rising wages in the Third World through increases in the marginal 
product of labour will not operate. 

The industrial capitalist countries do not expect this mechanism to 
operate. Their first best solution is to expand export surpluses cutting costs 
of production, especially by keeping increases of wage costs below increases 
in productivity. It has been shown that this strategy is selfdefeating due to 
the inevitable appreciation of the exchange rate. The more promising 
strategy consists in opting out from the sectors most threatened by Third 
World competition and in which the built-up technicoscientific basis will 


* To the following, cf.: Hartmut Elsenhans, “Rent, State, and the Market: The Political 
Economy of Transition to Self-Sustained Capitalism”, Pakistan Development Review 
(Islamabad), vol. 33, no. 4, Winter 1994, pp. 393-428. Hartmut Elsenhans, “Structural 
Adjustment Requires More than Only More Market Regulations, as Capitalist Market- 
regulated Economies Require Local Technology Production and Expanding Mass Markets”, 
in Randhir B. Jain and Heinz Bongartz, eds, Structural Adjustment, Public Policy and 
Bureaucracy in Developing Societies (New Delhi, 1994), pp. 56-89. 
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not allow high superiority in productivity, and to increase imports in these 
sectors, for example, by abandoning the agriculturalists who are no more 
necessary for combating a revolutionary labour movement or for providing 
food security in case of a military conflict. A lowering of the exchange rate 
on the basis of the acceptance of a new pattern of specialization, together 
with a conscious effort to promote future growth branches, can allow 
specialization in branches which, in the future, are protected from Third 
World competition, as in these branches productivity differentials between 
the leading and Third World countries will be high enough to prohibit 
production in the Third World at any reasonable international cost difference 
of respective labour. 

‘A race for high shares in such markets actually shapes the relations 
between the leading industrial countries: it is one of the reasons for the 
relaunching of the process of European integration in the late 1980s and 
the early 1990s. In this race, the competitors try to prevail by temporarily 
restricting costs and promising their labour movements that labour will also 
benefit in the long run, from successes in this race. The unintended 
consequence in the capitalist industrial countries is, however, a further 
restriction of consumption which affects especially the high technology 
products. The outlets for such sophisticated products are predominantly 
constituted by better off consumers as found normally in richer countries, 
whereas the demand for investment goods in capitalist economies is largely 
determined by expectations about the future development of consumption, 
so that further restriction of consumption also decreases the demand for 
investment goods. Obviously, in a capitalist economy, accumulation for 
the purpose of accumulation will soon be sanctioned either by declining 
capital productivity or by increasing economic instability. 

In case of the integration of economies into a world economy, in which 
the existence of marginality excludes rising mass incomes as a result of the 
introduction of some productivity increases in some sectors, a series of 
strategies to cut costs will develop; and all these result in depressing 
consumptive capacity on a world scale. This leads to the classical contradic- 
tion of capitalism between productive and consumptive capacity, but, at 
least in the developed capitalist world, capitalism has been saved from this 
contradiction from its very inception, by the existence of the labour move- 
ment.” The alternative to these spontaneously developing tendencies 
requires less stringent labour standards and interventions at the level of the 
industrial units, while in low-wage, poor-working condition countries these 
measures may not be relevant. 


» Hartmut Elsenhans, “Grundlagen der Entwicklung der kapitalistischen Weltwirtschaft”, 
in Dieter Senghase, ed., Kapitalistische Weltokonomie. Kontroversen aber ihren Ursprung und 
thre Entwicklungsdynamik (Frankfurt am Main, 1979), pp. 101-48. 
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Limited Validity of the Washington Consensus 


The limits to the generalization of capitalist structures at the level of the 
world system due to the continued existence of substantial “pockets” of 
marginality in underdeveloped countries lends support to the conclusion 
that the realization of the dream of an open world economy requires 
regionally and locally implemented policies of structural transformation 
which complement the operation of the market mechanism by State inter- 
vention or other economic interventions on the basis of the nonmarket 
economy. They imply a “restriction” of the liberalization process in favour 
of development policy, whether conceived by a State structure or other 
institutions of nonmarket economy. The objectives of such a development 
policy can be described by comparing the political economy of the Washing- 
ton consensus to the political economy of State-guided development policy, 
and by insisting on the specificity of a Keynesian analysis of deficient 
demand in an economy of the Third World type and mainstream eco- 
nomic theory of modernization. 

The political economies of the Washington consensus and of a State- 
guided development policy differ, not with respect to the existence of rents, 
but with respect to the management of rents. The opposition between 
both concepts is one of expediency and not of principle. As already 
mentioned, underdevelopment is characterized by an economic structure 
where textbook economics is not applicable, as there is one factor of 
production—labour—whose marginal product is lower than its cost without 
the economists being able or even allowed to suggest the destruction of this 
parasitical factor. At the level where marginal product equals subsistence 
costs, a large number of able-bodied workers cannot be employed, so that 
wage drift in favour of labour can be considered as not coming into 
existence. At this level of employment there exists a surplus, as all workers 
who are already employed produce more than they are paid. Due to the 
absence of markets for mass consumption goods which can be produced by 
means of machinery, the demand of capitalist entrepreneurs for equipment 
is limited, hence also net investment and net capitalist profit. The excess in 
surplus over financial requirements for low profits/net investment consti- 
tutes a rent. 

Coming back to my discussion about the limits to devaluation, it can be 
easily understood that devaluation beyond a level where additional export 
workers earn the equivalent of their consumption needs on the world 
market is possible only if, from their earnings, these workers can buy the 
food surplus produced by local agriculture which previously constituted the 
rent. The food surplus is no longer available for consumption or other 
spending of the rich. The economic result of devaluation, that is, lower 
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costs of export workers in international currency, is achieved through the 
reduction of the international price of locally produced wage goods, the 
export of which, therefore, has to be regulated either by ban or by export 
taxes as was, and is, the case in some East and Southeast Asian nations. 
Devaluation with constant local prices of wage goods, especially food, 
implies that owners of the surplus can exchange these products only against 
a lower quantity of imported goods, as the foreign exchange equivalent of 
earnings from sales to the additional export workers is lower than before 
foreign exchange devaluation. More consumers compete for the food 
surplus due to the additional employment in exports. The result is that the 
amount of food either a taxing State or big landlords can spend on addi- 
tional labour or its produce is reduced. Devaluation reduces the rent in 
order to increase the number of export workers. 

The Washington consensus maintains that this shift of surplus from its 
appropriation as a rent through the State or big landlords to consumption 
of additional export will support economic growth. Obviously, the implied 
preference for consumption instead of saving is surprising as it is not in line 
with the Washington convictions. The proposition is, however, correct if 
one of the following assumptions is considered relevant: 


1. By increasing employment even in low-skill occupations, capital 
accumulation and technical learning are accelerated as’ the rise of 
demand for machine-produced mass consumption goods creates out- 
lets for local machinery production which, due to the spending of a 
rent on traditional services and handicrafts or imported manufactures, 
would not have been produced. Export orientation fits exactly into 
the scheme described in my analyses of the English Poor Laws or 
radical agrarian reforms in the Third World: reduction of the surplus 
which is predominantly appropriated by political means (and not 
through competitive markets), as well as higher profits on the basis 
of increasing mass consumption thereby increasing consumption of 
machine-produced products." 

2. The reduction of surplus due to an increasing share of consumption 
incomes, as well as due to a reduction of foreign exchange earnings in 


` 


! Hartmut Elsenhans, “Englisches Poor Law und egalitare Agrarreform in der Dritten 
Welt. Einige Aspekte der Theone, daß Wachstum historisch die Erweiterung des Massen- 
marktes erforderte und heute, de Erweiterung der Massenmarktes erfordert”, Verfassung 
und Recht in Ubersee (Baden-Baden), vol. 13, no. 4, 1980, pp. 283-90. English translation, 
Equality and Development (Dhaka, 1992), pp. 130-62. Hartmut Elsenhans, “Agrarverfassung, 
Akkumulationsproze8, Demokratisierung”, in Elsenhans, ed., Agrarreform in der Dritten 
Welt (Frankfurt am Main, 1979), pp. 552-62. 
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case the price elasticity of demand being lower than unity at least for 
major exports, will not reduce the rate of growth. This implies that a 
potentially higher amount of investible resources in case of appropri- 
ation of surplus through nonmarket mechanisms (monopoly of land- 
owners, taxing power of a State which claims to use resources for 
investment plans) goes with less efficiency, even if resources scheduled 

‘for investment are used for that purpose. Even if the inferior capacity 
of bureaucracies or State classes in selecting and implementing invest- 
ment projects in comparison to private capitalists is admitted,” it is 
not yet sure that the percentage decline in capital productivity in case 
of State-led investment processes is necessarily higher than the increase 
in investible resources through higher foreign exchange earnings in 
case of a State-guided development process. It is even probable that 
the State’s rapidly increasing marginal inefficiency in the area of very 
high shares of the State in economic activity and the rapidly decreasing 
marginal export earnings in the area of very high export dependency 
of a low productivity economy will make mixed strategies most 
efficient. There is widespread consensus that an overextension of the 
responsibility of the State unleashes tendencies towards selfprivileging, 
bureaucratic exploitation, and exploitation by inefficiency, even if 
these bureaucratic or State classes are not indulging in extraordinary 
lavishness of spending on their privileged consumption.” From this, 
it can, however, not be deduced that such State sectors, especially if 
checked by vocal rivals, are not able to use resources efficiently as is 
shown by government-sponsored programmes of technical improve- 
ment in all late-industrializing countries, including Japan and 
Germany. 


The two conditions can be used for demonstrating the shift of modern- 
ization theory from Keynes to State-centred development. Keynes intro- 
duced State-financed investments in a stylized situation of unemployment 


2 Hartmut Elsenhans, Abhangiger Kaptiatisrmus oder birokratuche Entwicklungsgesellschaft. 
Versuch uber den Staat in der Dritten Welt (Frankfurt am Main, 1981), pp 155-92. English 
translation, Saxe, Class and Development (New Delhi, 1996), pp. 173-253. Hartmut Ebenhans, 
“Polit6konomische Restriktionen und Grundlagen fur die Reform des Managements in der 
Entwicklongsverwaltung”, in Michae! Hofmann and Ayad Al Am, eds, Neue Entwicklungen 
im Management (Wien, 1994), pp. 165-99. 

D This insight does not go much further than the following quote: 


Of course, not all over-cxpansion of state capitakem means non-capitalist development 
even if it happens to impede the development of local and foreign capital. A bureaucratic 
overexpansion of the system of state intervention, which impedes not only the actrvity of 
private capital but also economic development in general and consequently does not serve 
the interests of the masses, is but a wild offshoot, but not a non-capitalist variant of 
growth. 


Tamás Szentes, The Politcal Economy of Underdevelopment (Budapest, 1971), p. 318. 
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caused by lack of demand. He never discussed the possible decline of 
efficiency of investment because of its realization through civil servants for 
one simple reason: efficiency was not required as the economy was char- 
acterized by a level of productive capacity higher than consumptive capacity. 
The adaptation of Keynes to Third World economies, therefore, always 
had to take into account that weakness of mass demand was a cause of lack 
of investment and that increase in demand by allocating purchasing 
power to poor households could lead to higher real consumption only if 
there were production capacities which could rapidly be put into action. 
Obviously, in situations of underdevelopment such capacities were lacking. 
The task of applying Keynesian economics to Third World situations 
consisted, therefore, in the creation of demand and productive capacity. 
Balanced and unbalanced growth are but two varieties of this basic 
mode. The concentration on how to increase productive capacity did, 
however, not imply that only economic growth had to be pursued. Applying 
Keynesian views to underdeveloped economies would, instead, have meant 
increasing capacities of production in mass consumption goods in order to 
shift the population from marginality to employment and to let the market 
do the rest. Obviously, this would have meant priority for basic needs 
satisfaction, a very limited State combined with the market, the responsibility 
of which for longterm growth and efficiency in the innovation process 
would have remained unchallenged. 

The two conditions mentioned illustrate that the State-guided strategies 
and the Washington strategy are both based on rent allocation. The 
Washington strategy considers that any State intervention is not very 
profitable whereas the State-guided strategy is based on the conviction, so 
much developed by modernization theory, that disinterested honest officers 
and bureaucrats, trained as they were by Western masters, would be very 
efficient investors. The ruling class of the West is rarely ready to accept 
that only the whip of competition has kept it until now from rentier-like 
enrichment. In the Washington consensus, the concern of keeping this 
selfimage from the stains brought on it through the real behaviour of bureau- 
cratic elite or State classes is visible. These classes are accused of not having 
been really imbued by those Western values that the great defender of the 
moral virtues of the bourgeoisie, Max Weber, had claimed for them. 

There is, however, one important difference between the Washington 
consensus and a State-guided investment process. The Washington consensus 
tends to empower labour through two mechanisms. The one is the extension 
of employment in the export sectors; the argument that these workers are 
weak in their dealings with employers, be they national or foreign, is 
certainly true but had to be nuanced. In supposing that employers have to 
pay the costs of reproduction, or at least the costs of subsistence (the costs 
of the daily survival of a worker only, not of his family), employment 
means improving empowerment in relation to the situation a marginal 
person lives in. 
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The other mechanism is State-guided strategy when any improvement in 
agricultural productivity in the export-oriented strategy will automatically 
lead to a higher level of employment by the mechanisms of the market. 
There are two types of effects of technical innovation in agriculture: one is 
a raising of the level of marginality (because marginal productivity of 
labour increases), the other is a raising of the surplus of the gainfully 
employed workers. In a State-guided development strategy, only the first 
form leads to an automatic rise in employment, whereas the pu‘ting into 
use of a higher volume of surplus will depend on allocative decisions of 
those in control of this surplus, for example, landlords or the State. If this 
surplus is used within the framework of a strategy aiming at devaluation, 
higher employment is just the result of the devaluation. 


Possible Focuses of Development Policy 


The Washington consensus is obviously linked to exploitation in the sense 
of deliberately reducing the international value of Third World labour in 
order to bring marginal labour into employment. At least part of this 
labour is productive enough to fetch a higher price on the world market but 
is Offered at a market rate which corresponds to the productivity of marginal 
labour of the respective economy. 

The East Asian countries demonstrate that market mechanisms can go 
with interventions from the nonmarket economy which allow limiting of 
devaluation and increase in employment. Catch-up industrialization occurs 
in technically backward countries which normally have comparative 
advantages in branches of production which face price-inelastic, and often 
income-inelastic, demand with low transformative capacity. The problem 
of overcoming underdevelopment in that case consists of reaching a longterm 
technical transformation by using financial resources from the actual export 
branches whose transformative capacity is considered as insufficient, not- 
withstanding their positive contributions. If the transformative capacity 
would be sufficient, in fact, there would be no necessity for development 
policies. The contribution of branches with price-inelastic demand for 
transformation consists in the possibility of increasing export earnings from 
these branches by artificially raising their prices and the transfer of these 
additional resources to the branches with a high transformative capacity. 

The most simple case is an oil-producing country which finances invest- 
ment in industry from royalties and other dues paid by its oil exports. Not 
all patterns of such transfers may be as wasteful as the OPEC models. 
Suppose a country specialized in textiles and clothing which faces low 
price-elasticity of demand due to saturation of the world market. It can 
devalue if it can accept declining terms of trade until other industries 
become competitive and employment increases. It can also tax textiles and 
subsidize textile machinery production with a high learning effect. It can 
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even realize this without costly administrations by blocking the market for 
textile machinery. Textile exporters will try to get their machinery locally 
produced and will realize that the higher costs in relation to performance of 
this machinery are borne by the consumers in foreign markets. Any problem 
of price competitivity which may arise can be dealt with by the mechanism 
of devaluation (instead of cutting the local price of the product).“ 

Export-oriented industrialization can be a powerful instrument for 
promoting diversification into technologically demanding industries. This 
requires State intervention in the formation of relative prices via devel- 
opment policy. Devaluation will be limited because of subsidies to not yet 
profitable branches paid out from rents in the already profitable export 
sectors. Such subsidies can contribute to launching these branches, not 
only for import substitution, but also for export diversification, as is shown 
by some schemes developed in Singapore involving the taxing of low-skill 
branches in order to finance skill formation in technically more demanding 
branches.” 

Broadening the technological basis of an economy is greatly facilitated 
by increasing mass markets. Capitalism’s cost reducing techniques consist 
in the reduction of unit costs through improvements in the relation between 
the cost of tools/equipment and the costs of final products. This is achieved 
either through greater output in relation to tools or cheapening of the tools 
through specialization. Both processes are supported by larger series either 
through largescale production or the possibility of special purpose machinery 
for more and more specialized steps in'the production process. Equality 
and technical performance are connected with each other because of 
homogenization of demand and orientation of demand to standardized 
products for average consumers, and not saving and technical performance, 
because no innovation is economically efficient if it is not selffinancing on 
the basis of its characteristic traits of reducing unit costs in production. 

Any policy aiming at establishing more income equality has to tackle the 
problem of marginality. As long as marginality exists, there are tendencies 
to patronage and clientelism which eliminate competition. Persisting 
poverty precludes bargaining power of the large masses of average skilled 
workers. 


H Parvez Hasan, Korea. Problems and Issues in a Rapidly Growing Economy (Baltumore, 
1976), pp. 135f Parvez Hasan and D.C Rao, “The Main Report”, in Hasan and Rao, eds, 
Korea—Policy Issues for Long-Term Development (Baltimore, 1979), p. 22. CEPH, Les 
économies industrialisées face 4 la concurrence du Tiers Monde: Le cas de la filiére textile 
(Paris, 1978), p. 73. Lynn Krieger Mytelka, “The Transfer of Technology. Myth or Reality?”, 
in Carol Cosgrove and J. Jamar, eds, The European Communuty’s Development Policy: The 
Strategies Ahead, Conference Organised at the College of Europe, Bruges, 4-6 July (Brugge, 
1986), p. 258 

* Wilfried Holtgrave, Industnalisterung in Singapur. Chancen und Risiken industneorien- 
herter Spezialisierung (Frankfurt am Main, 1987), pp 71-9. 
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Development policies, therefore, should address priority in agriculture. 
If marginal productivity in agriculture rises, the expansion of mass incomes 
is achieved automatically with the increase in production. Social aspects of 
preventing labour from reaping the benefits of its increasing marginal 
productivity may also have to be tackled. 

If a prosperous agriculture emerges, socalled small- and mediumscale 
industries and the informal sector, in reality that part of the nonagricultural 
economy which is not linked to the State, will grow simply on the basis of 
the growth of demand. State intervention can be reduced in this sector to 
providing incentives for the development of new technology. Lower costs 
of production will lead to improvements in the terms of trade in favour of 
agriculture and hence will contribute to higher demand in physical terms 
for this sector. 

A realistic exchange rate greatly supports market regulation in agriculture, 
the informal sector, and mediumscale industries. This allows concentration 
of scarce administrative skills on programmes to reduce marginality and 
promotion of technologies which are best suited to favour the catching-up 
process in the industrial export sector and/or import-substituting industnes, 
especially by using branches with large demand on the world market and 
branches with a large internal market as customers for technology-producing 
industries. Once more an appropriate exchange rate and a clear targeting 
of State intervention are conditions for success. This implies also that 
development policies should look into a macroeconomic environment which 
promotes technical learning of all forms, as perfect specialization does not 
necessarily produce such an environment because of a technology-preventing 
pattern of specialization. State policies should be based on a preference for 
mechanisms which limit particularistic rent-seeking (for example, licences). 
The shaping of market data by the development authority, wherever this may 
be possible, should be the normal instrument of intervention. The aim that 
men should make their history in a conscious manner does not require the 
establishment of this consciousness by paper orders written by bureaucrats. 
It is much better fulfilled if society realizes what it wants to achieve on the 
basis of decentralized accommodation of a multitude of economic agents 
who respond to consciously shaped data in society. 


March 1996 


Nonaligned Movement: The End 
or a New Beginning? 


PAVLE JEVREMOVIC 


The end of the Cold War has radically changed the international environ- 
ment for all protagonists of world affairs. During the Cold War era the 
Super Powers, by their very nature, tended to divide up the world into 
their own spheres of influence and to impose confrontation in all domains— 
from politics and the economy to culture and ideology. Bloc rivalries ended 
with the internal collapse of one side—the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union—leaving the United States as the one and only dominant Power 
and, within the foreseeable future, the undisputed authority in restructuring 
the international political and economic order. 

The dominant position of the USA and the continued tendencies of 
political and military expansion demonstrated by the Western alliance, 
regardless of the absence of a power which could now be a rival, could be 
taken as an aberration in international relations. Moreover, this stands in 
sharp contrast to world trends characterized by the strengthening of multi- 
lateralism and of open, mutually beneficial international cooperation. The 
emergence of new, autonomous decisionmaking centres in different parts 
of the world on the basis of the newly acquired economic and political 
power of various countries, parallel to the removal of the pressure of bloc 
rivalry or the confines of bloc discipline, have provided new scope for 
international cooperation in all fields. One of the prerequisites for its 
success has also been the reinforcement of existing institutional arrange- 
ments or the establishment of new ones. Protagonists of such cooperation 
have already ambitiously been terming such tendencies as “the new inter- 
national order”.' In this largely chaotic situation, the United Nations is 


The author is affiliated with the Institute of International Economics and Politics, Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. 


! This term has been mterpreted differently, and has already become imbued with ideology. In 
contrast to the idea that it promotes the rule of law in relations between States, thus 
advancing the development of public international law, others believe that it is an order 
dictated, individually or together, by countries such as the USA, Germany and the Vatican. 
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expected to supplement its role of promoter of peaceful cooperation among 
States with that of supervisor of their conduct. It is believed that the 
United Nations would thus assume a key position in the codification and 
promotion of international cooperation in conformity with the UN Charter, 
as envisaged by the founders of the world organization after the end of 
World War II. 

International relations have become extremely complex and unpredict- 
able due to the new distribution of military and political might, the domi- 
nation of the United States as the undisputed world Power, as well as the 
emergence of many countries, varying in size and strength, which do not 
try to conceal their ambitions to create their own respective spheres of 
influence. These new realities are particularly important for the Nonaligned 
Movement (NAM), the biggest ever free, informal association of countries 
on a sui generis basis created by disavowing bloc divisions and the bipolar 
domination of the two Super Powers. 

On the surface, it does seem logical that with the disappearance of bloc 
divisions and rivalry between the two nuclear Super Powers there was no 
longer any reason for countries wishing to stay away from these divisions to 
remain together. They had sought guarantees for their sovereignty and 
security in mutual solidarity, in the promotion of equitable international 
cooperation, and in the consistent observance of the principles of the UN 
Charter. It may seem paradoxical that the first serious dilemmas concerning 
the future of the NAM were voiced, both within and outside it, as détente 
evolved. Proceeding from the compatibility of the objectives of détente 
between the USA and the USSR and those of the Nonaligned Movement, 
it was said in various quarters that the Movement had become superfluous 
and that during its decades of existence it had proved to be ineffective 
compared to the achievements of the two Super Powers in only a few years 
of negotiation. 

In an article published on the eve of the ninth summit conference of the 
nonaligned countries in Belgrade in September 1989, a former Foreign 
Minister of the former Yugoslavia, Milos Minic, addressing such criticism, 
expounded the main premises upon which the further Expediency of the 
nonaligned policy and Movement was being questioned: 


Such views are supported by statements that non-aligned movement has 
played out its historic role and exhausted most of its programme. The 
testimony of this being that the cold war has stopped and the confrontation 
between the superpowers and blocs has been replaced in many instances 
by dialogue, negotiation and accommodation between them; that the 
process of disarmament has been initiated; that the process of détente is 
progressing in ever broader areas (as also testified by the normalization 
of Sino-Soviet relations, etc.). From time to time it is noted that the 
non-aligned movement has waged a long and assiduous struggle to 
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achieve all these and that it has contributed a great deal to such devel- 
opment of international relations. 

But it is also claimed that a new situation has emerged in which 
international problems will be addressed through negotiations and 
understanding on a broader plane; therefore, the non-aligned movement 
cannot historically and practically have the same role that it had in the 
past. Moreover, it is said that many international problems can be more 
successfully dealt with in the United Nations which will be revitalized 
and will take its proper role, which it could not possibly have assumed in 
conditions of the cold war, international tension, confrontation and 
rivalry between the superpowers and the military—political alliances.’ 


Identical reservations were voiced six years later, too, on the eve of the 
Eleventh Nonaligned Summit held in Cartagena de Indias, Colombia, in 
October 1995, and during the conference itself. In the meantime further 
major changes had been taking place on the international scene, the most 
important certainly being the disintegration of the Soviet Union, whose 
place was taken by militarily and politically inferior successors. At the 
same time the Nonaligned Movement maintained its regular schedule of 
activity, periodic summit meetings, and other gatherings, while increasing 
its number of member countries, observers, and guests. The list remained 
open-ended. After the Eleventh Summit Conference in Cartagena, the 
number of fullfledged members reached the figure of 113, excluding the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia which has the undefined status of a sus- 
pended member. It is noteworthy that almost all the countries which 
succeeded the former USSR have established a certain degree of relations 
with the NAM, including the Russian Federation, the internationally recog- 
nized successor of the great power of the former Soviet Union and a 
permanent member of the Security Council. This leaves the USA and 
France among the few countries that are unwilling to enter any kind of 
formal relationship with the Nonaligned Movement.’ 

Continuing interest in joining the Movement and the steadily growing 
number of observers and guests, which make meetings of the nonaligned 
countries almost universal, are altogether an answer to the first part of the 
question. They eliminate all doubts as to the relevance of the nonaligned 
policy and Movement. The second part of the question—in which direction 


7 Milos Minic, “NAM: Challenges and Objectives”, Mainstream (New Delhi), vol XXVI, 
no. 48, 26 August 1989, p. 12 

> Japan also expressed interest ın receiving the status of a guest in the Movement. This was 
explained by its wish “to play a more constructive role in the international community” and 
“further strengthen its relations with non-aligned countries” (letter of T. Moryama, Prime 
Minister of Japan, addressed to President Soeharto as Chairman of the Nonaligned Movement, 
in August 1995). At the Eleventh Summit Conference in Cartagena this request made by 
Japan was shelved. 
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and on what basis will the Nonaligned Movement continue its activity— 
requires a more complex answer. An attempt to provide it necessitates a 
more detailed examination of the reasons for the emergence and existence 
of this association of countries in order to comprehend what has kept it 
together for over three decades now and what keeps it still going strong. 

The reasons and motivation underlying the policy which later evolved 
into nonalignment are closely linked to changes in the political map of Asia 
after World War II, followed by Africa in the 1950s and 1960s, as the 
process of decolonization gained momentum. As they entered the world 
scene, these newly liberated countries faced a system of relations set up 
without their participation. For most of them it was quite unacceptable to 
sacrifice part of their new sovereignty by acceding to rigid military—political 
alliances with much bigger Powers. They had high hopes of rapid and free 
development at last, according to their own economic and cultural needs 
and priorities. Existing alliances were subordinated to the global conflict 
between the two Super Powers, which had its roots in a Eurocentrist policy 
that had led to the outbreak of the two World Wars, into which non- 
European nations were drawn against their will or without even having 
been asked. 

One of the first countries to perceive the risks of the impending Cold 
War was India. This was not only because it was among the first nations to 
achieve independence, but also because of its enlightened political leader- 
ship, with Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of independent 
India, at the helm. In preparation of independence and the takeover of 
Government Nehru had, already in 1947, convened the Asian Relations 
Conference, which met once again in 1949, when India was already an 
independent State. At this (long-forgotten) conference, two vital elements 
of the future policy of India, as well as other Asian countries, were 
asserted: (a) the imperative of solidarity between the newly liberated 
nations of Asia and other non-European countries in order to consolidate 
their independence; and (b) the protection of their own “national” interests 
in international relations by accepting coresponsibility for world peace as a 
precondition for economic and social progress. 

By the mid-1950s India’s foreign policy had unequivocally been defined 
as nonbloc and nonaligned. The premises upon which it was then based 
have remained relevant for decades. Michael Brecher, one of Nehru’s 
political biographers, wrote in the mid-1950s: 


India’s economic weakness and the basic goal of development provide 
powerful inducements to the policy of non-alignment. The doors must 
be kept open to all possible sources of aid, Western and Soviet, if 
desired economic targets are to be achieved .... Non-alignment is 
considered essential to the fulfilment of India’s economic revolution, 
and avoids alienation of India’s two powerful neighbours, China and 
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Russia. Beyond that is the conviction that it contributes to the mainten- 
ance of peace and relaxation of tension. Indeed, the possibility of total 
destruction and international balance of power impose a moral as well 
as practical obligation on India to remain “uncommitted” .... 

Non-alignment has the added merit of satisfying a deep urge for 
recognition, a natural result of colonial subjection. And it enables a 
relatively weak, newly independent India to, play a major role on the 
world stage. There is, finally a psychological barrier to joining any bloc. 
Like the American “founding fathers”, Indian leaders are intent on 
guarding their recently won freedom from possible encroachments. 
Membership of a bloc is equated with loss of freedom of action in 
foreign affairs.‘ 


The same arguments in favour of the policy of nonalignment, though 
perhaps in a different order of priority, have been valid for all these 
countries. 

The alternative of peaceful coexistence, as opposed to the confrontation 
between the two Super Powers and their blocs which threatened to engulf 
the entire world as the nuclear potential grew, was first sanctioned from 
the point of view of international law in the agreement on Tibet between 
India and China, signed in 1954. The preamble to this agreement stipulated 
five principles, panch shila, upon which the relations between. these two 
major Asian countries were to be based: (a) mutual respect for territorial 
integrity and sovereignty; (b) nonaggression; (c) noninterference in internal 
affairs; (d) equality and mutual benefit; and (e) peaceful coexistence.’ 
Clearly discernible behind these principles is a political doctrine rooted in 
the Buddhist and Hindu traditions of tolerance, translated, naturally, into 
the modern categories of international law and politics. In his idealism, 
Nehru believed that India and China, countries with two of the oldest 
civilizations in the world, would set an example of cooperation and under- 
standing to the rest of the globe, as opposed to European nations which 
shaped their own history, as well as that of others, by waging wars. 
Regrettably, these principles were later grossly violated in the relations 
between the two countries by changes in China’s policy, notably the 
undeclared Sino-Indian War in the Himalayas in 1962. 

The five principles, panch shila, raised to the level of a doctrine, were 
taken over and elaborated in the ten points of the declaration of the 
Asian—African Conference held in Bandung in 1955.‘ In this way, by 
defining their political platform, by the political acceptance and legalization of 
peaceful coexistence, the road was paved for bringing together the nonbloc, 


4 Michael Brecher, Nehru, A Political Biography, 2nd edn (Bombay, 1969), pp 266-8 

3 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives 1952-54, p. 13588 

¢ Final Communiqué of the Asan—Afncan Conference, quoted in Leo Mates, Nonalign- 
ment Theory and Current Policy (Belgrade, 1972), Appendix, pp. 371-8. 
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nonaligned countries and convening the first conference of heads of State 
or Government of nonaligned countries in Belgrade in September 1961. 

An Asian—African conference similar to the one held in Bandung was 
never again convened, although one of its conclusions was that the initiator 
countries should look into such a possibility. One of the reasons for its 
extinction was ¢ertainly the heterogeneous composition of its participants. 
They included countries associated with blocs through regional treaties 
(CENTO, SEATO) such as Turkey, Iran, Pakistan or Thailand and the 
Philippines, or bilateral agreements with the USA and the USSR (Japan 
and China). The spread of the Cold War into Asia, with crises, military 
interventions, and wars as byproducts, made any such gathering of Asian 
countries impossible for many years. This fact does not, however, diminish 
the importance of the messages of Bandung, which were taken over by the 
Nonaligned Movement and are still a vital part of its policy. 

The first summit meeting of “nonbloc” countries in Belgrade in 1961 was 
a turning point in the institutionalization of the policy of nonalignment into 
a movement, although the conference had been convened on an ad hoc 
basis. A significant role in this context was played by Yugoslavia, whose 
charismatic president Josip Broz Tito appreciated the manoeuvring space 
provided by the policy of nonalignment of keeping the blocs at a distance. 
This was particularly important for a country like Yugoslavia, literally 
squeezed in between the front lines of the two adversarial blocs, and in 
Europe at that. 

Yugoslavia’s geostrategic position was far more precarious than that of 
any other nonbloc, nonaligned country. All others found a factor of safety 
in their magnitude, the size of their population, or the distance between 
themselves and the area of bloc confrontation. A Yugoslav author, Leo 
Mates, a former diplomat and the Secretary-General of the Belgrade 
Conference, states in his voluminous study on the nonaligned policy and 
Movement that Yugoslavia was a “special case” among nonaligned countries, 
and not only because it was one of the very few European nations in their 
ranks. Mates sees Yugoslavia as being “special” on account of the following: 


She [Yugoslavia] arrived at the policy of nonalignment having experi- 
enced extremely intensive conflicts in the early years of the Cold War 
which were deeply imbued with fundamental ideological contents. She 
kept a distance from the two sides in the Cold War and alienated herself 
from her own political environment, in a very concentrated and a very 
harsh struggle for her bare survival, having to mobilize all her material 
and moral resources . . . . Through the policy of nonalignment she could 
not hope to achieve anything other than her affirmation in a quite 
general sense of developing ties with countries with which she felt a 
kinship in their international status and views. 

Yugoslavia was able to play the role of disinterested friend that could 
help to bring back peace and re-establish unity. She could have no 
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concrete goals other than the general success of nonalignment. Whereas 
all other countries could count on certain quite concrete benefits from 
cooperation among the nonaligned, such concrete benefits could not 
exist for Yugoslavia. On the other hand she was far more intensively 
interested in the success of nonalignment as such and in cooperation 
within that circle. She moved towards nonalignment from isolation in 
her own continent and-not from an environment where, like the other 
nonaligned countries, she could have developed natural ties and friend- 
ship within a relatively close neighborhood.’ 


As opposed to most Yugoslav authors, Mates highlights the ideological 
nature of Yugoslavia’s nonaligned policy, indicating the ideological reasons 
underlying it. The ideological component was more than necessary to fill 
the unpleasant void left after Yugoslavia’s expulsion from Cominform and 
offset the political consequences of the ostracism from the community of 
the “people’s democracies”, later known as the “socialist community”. 
Among the nonaligned Yugoslavia found relatively safe shelter from the 
accusations that it had crossed over to the “imperialist camp”. Its subse- 
quent response was its own doctrine on Socialism and nonalignment.' 

The thesis of the absence of a utilitarian component in Yugoslavia’s 
option for the policy of nonalignment seems quite untenable. Inter alia, it is 
hard to imagine that any State would engage in any kind of international 
activity, especially for a period of four decades, if it did not find tangible 
benefits in it. It was security reasons that had led Yugoslavia to join the 
nonaligned, but it was through its affiliation with this association that 
Yugoslavia came to acquire the status of a “diplomatic superpower” , which 
it kept until its break-up in 1991-92. On the basis of good political relations 
established in the Nonaligned Movement over the years Yugoslavia also 
reached a considerable level of economic and other forms of cooperation 
with many countries with which it had not bad any tradition of bilateral 
relationship. It is a different question altogether whether it was justified for 
nonalignment to figure so overwhelmingly in Yugoslavia’s official policy 
and particularly in political propaganda and literature. This was quite 
uncritical and it went beyond all reasonable levels. 

From the first conference in Belgrade held in 1961 to the ninth conference 
in 1989, also held in Belgrade, nonalignment had travelled a long way. 


7 Ibid., pp. 216-17. 

* Edvard Kardelji, a member of Yugoslavia’s top political leadership who was, during his 
lifetime, considered to be the most competent theoretician of ideological matters related to 
domestic and foreign policy, made a special effort to elaborate on the ideological aspect of 
Yugoslavia’s nonalignment. Kardelji’s best-known work on nonalignment was Istorijski 
koreni nesvrstavanja (The Historical Roots of Non-Alignment, Belgrade, 1979), in which he 
claims, inter aha, that “there is no reason for scepticism as regards the reality of the socialist 
orientation of many non-aligned countries”. This was supposed to show the link between 
nonalignment and “socialism as a world process” (quotations translated by the author). 
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From being the spontaneous choice of a few countries—twentyfive, to be 
precise—in order to uphold certain principles in international affairs it 
turned into the most numerous multilateral, noninstitutional association of 
countries rallied around a certain political platform—with ninetynine 
countries as fullfledged members (in 1989). It so happened that the long 
period of nearly three decades, “from Belgrade to Belgrade”, could be 
regarded as the “classical era” of nonalignment. The first conference, held 
in 1961, concluded its work by adopting two documents, which could be 
taken as an integrated whole: the Statement on the Danger of War and 
Appeal for Peace; and the Declaration. The Declaration from Belgrade, a 
relatively short document, particularly when compared to those adopted at 
subsequent summit conferences and other meetings of the nonaligned, 
defined the tenets of nonaligned policy which would remain relevant in the 
decades to come and become a rallying platform for many countries. 

With full respect to the fact that the question of war or peace depended 
on the two Super Powers, the Belgrade Declaration called upon the USA 
and the USSR to negotiate patiently “for a peaceful settlement of any 
outstanding differences . . . and continue to negotiate until both they [the 
USA and the USSR] and the rest of the world achieve total disarmament 
and enduring peace”.’ To that end the conference participants addressed 
letters in identical terms to the then President of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy, and Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, N.S. 
Khrushchev.” 

The Declaration eloquently questioned the inevitability of the Cold 
War, at the same time cautioning against the expansionist nature of the 
military blocs, “which are growing into more and more powerful military, 
economic and political groupings, by the logic and nature of their mutual 
relations, necessarily provoke periodical aggravation in international 
relations”." In its elaboration of the principles of active peaceful coexist- 
ence, as a response to the Cold War, and their practical implementation in 
international relations, the Declaration contains elements of the future 
political programme: of the Nonaligned Movement which would, in the 
“nonaligned lingo” that became customary in later stages, often be called 
its “authentic principles”. The key element of the policy of nonalignment 
that is referred to is its activism and freedom to deliberate on any inter- 
national issue, and thereby on specific policy of either of the two big 
Powers. This may pertain to disarmament, world security or trouble spots 
in any part of the globe. This element of nonaligned policy was borne in 
mind when it was insisted, in later polemics on the nature of the Nonaligned 


* Statement on the Danger of War and Appeal for Peace, para. 2. Conference of Heads of 
State or Government of Non-Aligned Countries, Belgrade, 1-6 September 1961 (Belgrade, 
n.d.), p. 268. 

® Ibid., pp. 281-2. 

'' Declaration of the Heads of State or Government of Non-aligned Countnes, ibid., p. 270 
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Movement, that it would have to remain an “independent” as well as 
“unavoidable” global factor in international relations. The Declaration 
called for a certain attitude of partnership, vis-à-vis the great Powers: 


The participants in the Conference are convinced that, under present 
conditions, the existence and activities of non-aligned countries in the 
interest of peace are one of the more important factors for safeguarding 
world peace. They consider it essential that non-aligned countries should 
participate in solving outstanding international issues concerning peace 
and security, as none of them can remain unaffected by or be indifferent 
to these issues.” 


For the future of the NAM perhaps the most important was the almost 
prophetic standpoint contained in the Declaration on the significance of 
the process of decolonization for the expansion of the Movement and for 
acquiring moral prestige through contributing to the faster liquidation of 
traditional colonialism: 


The participants in the Conference regard the further extension of the 
non-committed area of the world as the only possible and indispensable 
alternative to the policy of total division of the world into blocs, and 
intensification of Cold War policies. The non-aligned countries provide 
encouragement and support to all peoples fighting for their independence 
and equality. 

The participants in the Conference are convinced that the emergence 
of newly liberated countries will further assist in narrowing the area of 
bloc antagonisms, thus encouraging all tendencies which strengthen 
peace and promote peaceful cooperation among independent and equal 
nations.” ; 


The United Nations and its General Assembly were_pointed out as the 
logical venue for the practical attainment of the objectives set by the 
nonaligned agenda. In the decades to come they would indeed exert a 
meaningful influence in the world organization. 

The participants in the 1961 Summit Conference parted without taking 
any decision to meet again. It was obvious, however, that the essential 
issues pertaining to international relations and the world situation raised in 
Belgrade could not be resolved quickly and that continued activity on the 
part of the nonbloc countries was needed if they wished to see any follow- 
up action. The joint conclusion was that a new review conference of the 
nonaligned countnes was needed. Egypt was chosen as the host and in 
October 1964 the second summit meeting was held in Cairo. 


e Ibid., p. 271. 
1 Ibid., pp 271-2. 
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The Cairo Conference was, in a way, an “in-between stage” in the 
development of the Nonaligned Movement. It was a step forward from ad 
hoc meetings to a certain regularity and degree of institutionalization. The 
positions from Belgrade were reasserted with greater resolve in Cairo. The 
fact that the objectives of the NAM and tenets of the UN Charter were 
complementary served as a basis for nonaligned action in the world organ- 
ization in the years to come. Their initial experiences—from Belgrade to 
Cairo—showed that the best, and probably the only, way to influence 
world developments was through the United Nations. A special section of 
the Cairo Declaration dealt with the promotion of the role and effectiveness 
of the United Nations, which has ever since been on the agenda of every 
gathering of the nonaligned.™ 

The third summit, in Lusaka, was held after an unexpectedly long 
break—six years after Cairo, in 1970. This was due to various unpredictable 
circumstances: the Israeli-Arab War of 1967 and turmoil in many nonaligned 
countries which led to the fall of Sukarno in Indonesia and Nkrumah in 
Ghana. The summit was not attended by President Nasser of Egypt either. 
He was mediating in inter-Arab conflicts over the Palestinians, and died a 
few weeks after the Lusaka Summit while still engaged in this burdensome 
task. The third Lusaka Conference was in many ways a turning point in the 
organization and institutionalization of the Nonaligned Movement. While 
confirming all of the already defined principles and priorities of the non- 
aligned countries, the final document also emphasized the following: “What is 
needed is not redefinition of non-alignment but a rededication by all non- 
aligned nations to its central aims and objectives”.” In other words, it was 
not the policy itself that was questioned, but its implmentation. In order to 
redress the situation the President of Zambia, as chairman of the conference, 
was entrusted by a special resolution on the strengthening of the role of 
nonaligned countries “the function of taking all necessary steps to maintain 
contacts among member States, ensure continuity, and carry into effect the 
decisions, resolutions and directives of the Conference of Non-Aligned 
Countries”. The next paragraph called for “representatives of the non-aligned 
countries in the United Nations and its specialized agencies and all inter- 
national bodies to coordinate and harmonize their efforts and take all neces- 
sary steps”, also with a view to carrying out the decisions of the summit." 

After Lusaka it became customary to hold summit conferences once 
every three years. Since then the definition of nonalignment has been 


H Programme for Peace and International Cooperation, Second Conference of Heads of 
State or Government of Non-Aligned Countries, Cairo, 5-10 October 1964, 1955-1992 Docu- 
ments of the Conferences of the Non-Aligned Countnes (Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Republic of Indonesia, Jakarta, 1992), vol. I, p 31 

n Declaration on Peace, Independence, Development, Cooperation and Democratization 
of International Relations, Third Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Counstes, Lusaka, 8-10 September 1970, ibid., p. 45. 

* Ibid., p. 55. 
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modified at every conference, most often by adding new elements into it 
and expanding the list of priorities of the Movement, depending on the 
changes taking place in international relations. At the same time, in 
Lusaka a process of institutionalizing the NAM was initiated, in line with 
the rather specific nature of the Movement. Inter alia, since there was no 
organizational structure, more and more meetings of the nonaligned 
countries were held between two summit conferences, either at ministerial 
or high officials’ level, with general or special topics on their respective 
agendas. The only permanent orgunizational form was the Coordinating 
Bureau introduced at the fourth Summit Conference held in Algiers. The 
centre of its activities was to be the seat of the United Nations in New 
York. At first it was conceived as a body of twentyfive members elected 
according to regional criteria (Asia, Africa, Latin America, and Europe). 
As membership in the Movement increased and conflicting interests within 
the regional groups emerged over the composition of the Bureau, a solution 
was found in enlarging the number of its members. Finally it became open- 
ended, that is, whoever wished to participate in its work could do so. In 
this way meetings of the Bureau turned into plenary sessions. As ambitions 
grew to step up the efficiency of nonaligned countries other forms of 
encouraging practical cooperation between and among them were intro- 
duced. Individual countries were designated to coordinate activities in 
specific fields such as information, health, economic cooperation, fisheries, 
and sports.” The results of this coordination over the years were uneven, 
remaining quite modest in most areas. 

The hesitation and slowness displayed in the institutionalization of the 
Nonaligned Movement, as well as the flexibility of the organization that 
was set up primarily had a political background. The nonaligned policy 
which, over the years, gave rise to the Movement as well, came into being 
through the rejection of bloc policies and out of a feeling of being threatened 
by the great Powers and the expansion of their blocs. From the very outset 
the nonaligned countries claimed that they had no intention of creating a 
new, third bloc. Though they espoused the nonaligned policy, the interests 
of these countries remained quite different. But they were identical in the 
sense that they would not allow their sovereign rights, codified in the UN 
Charter and established by general international legal standards, to be 
limited in any objectionable way. In other words, the Nonaligned Move- 
ment was attractive and acceptable only as an open, free association of | 
States that were at least equal, which meant that it could not have any 
supranational institutions to which the member countries would relegate 
part of their sovereignty. Therefore, the decisionmaking process in the 
Nonaligned Movement became all the more difficult and complicated with 


7” A competent paper on the institutionalization of the Nonaligned Movement was written 
by Zivoyin Jazic, “Institutionalism and Non-Ahgnment”, J and II, Review of International 
Affairs (Belgrade), vol. XXXIX, no. 916, 5 June 1988 and no 917, 20 June 1988. 
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the increase in the number of member countries. The equality of the 
members required consensus—if not in the sense of veto power then 
certainly implying a very high degree of agreement. Adding outside press- 
ures to that—of the great Powers and other external factors which were 
invariably there—it becomes quite obvious how difficult it is to reach a 
common position among some one hundred countries. The only possible 
solution was found in respecting a democratic decisionmaking procedure, 
which in most cases resulted in protracted debates, postponements, and 
terminological adjustments so that no one’s views would-be imposed on 
anyone else. A practical solution was found in the flexible interpretation of 
consensus as “predominant unanimity” rather than cent per cent approval.” 

The “classical” era of nonalignment was characterized by a high degree 
of cohesion, intensive efforts made to accelerate the process of decolon- 
zation, and solidarity with the newly liberated countries in the consolidation 
of their independence. In lime with these concerns, the nonaligned countries 
advocated peace, disarmament, and containment of Super Power rivalry. 

Already at the Lusaka Conference, issues related to the economic posi- 
tion of developing countries appeared on the list of priorities, since almost 
all nonahigned countries belonged to that category too. A complex approach 
to economic development issues which did not neglect its social and political 
aspects was asserted, thanks to the nonaligned countries, notably through 
the Group of 77 and UNCTAD. A major effort was made to present the 
dramatic economic situation in two-thirds of the world, the so-called South, to 
the general public, notably in the developed countries. This situation could 
not be redressed without more inventive and resolute action by the North, 
and without the adjustment of international economic relations. Had the 
Nonaligned Movement not raised these issues, it is unlikely that anybody 
else would have. The Soviet Union was unwilling and, to a certain extent, 
unable to enter into longterm global arrangements. The United States and 
other Western countries had a selective approach to the development of 
the South. Therefore, the absence of a coherent longrange strategy was the 
heart of the problem. 

At meetings of the nonaligned countries in the 1970s ambitious plans of 
actions were adopted both in the political and economic fields. The need to 
be selfreliant, as well as the necessity of encouraging mutual economic 
cooperation and transfer of technology, etc., were emphasized. Being 
politically motivated, these plans were often unrealistic—wishful thinking 
rather than an expression of actual potential. Some of these ideas could 
possibly have been considered as projects for the future. The 1976 Summit 
meeting in Colombo went the farthest in this respect with its projects of 
cooperation between and among nonaligned countries. For example, the 
long list of proposed joint activities included the establishment of a bank of 


» As regards the mechanism of consensus see ibid , Part I. 
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developing countries akin to the World Bank, and a decision on cooperation 
between nonaligned countries in the financial and monetary areas.” These 
two decisions were obviously far removed from reality as it was quite clear 
that nobody was prepared to invest capital in such a bank, certainly not the 
OPEC countries, despite the fact that most of them were nonaligned. It 
was equally hard to imagine cooperation in the financial and monetary 
spheres between countries saddled with enormous internal and foreign 
debts, as well as insoluble problems of financial and monetary discipline at 
home. 

In spite of all shortcomings and doubts as far as effectiveness was 
concerned, and despite growing heterogeneity with increasing membership 
and its very loose organization, the Movement proved to be a viable 
framework for multilateral initiatives and an effective force, primarily in 
the United Nations. This is equally true in the case of political and economic 
issues pertaining to the position of nonaligned countries, as well as the 
general questions of peace, security, disarmament, etc., from the exclusive 
domain of the Super Powers. At the time of the political ascent ‘of the 
NAM—from the mid-1970s to the late 1980s—it was hard to imagine any 
issue being dealt with at the UN General Assembly or any specialized 
agency without involving the concerted approach of a group of nonaligned 
countries or the NAM as a whole. The tenets of the policy of nonalignment, 
advocating the general good, were built into regional organizations to 
which the nonaligned countries belonged. For instance, the Organization 
of African Unity had officially proclaimed Africa “the continent of non- 
alignment”, while the associations of SAARC, and later ASEAN, incor- 
porated the principles and objectives of nonalignment into their charters 
and similar programme documents. 

On a general political level the NAM deserves some credit for restraining 
Super Power rivalry throughout the nonaligned world. The United States 
started backing off after the Vietnam debacle, while the Soviet Union, 
eager to take advantage of the US retreat, began to demonstrate serious 
ambitions of a permanent strategic presence in the so-called warm seas and 
parts of the world which had traditionally been a sphere of influence of the 
West, that is, of the USA as the new champion of these interests. The 
expansion of the USSR created a politically complicated situation for the 
nonaligned countries. It took the form of providing military, political, and 
economic support to certain newly liberated countries which attained inde- 
pendence in the final, delayed stages of decolonization, as well as to 
nations where regimes ideologically close to the USSR had come into 
power. It is on that basis that the so-called radical wing was formed within 
the NAM. Its most vocal advocate was Cuba, one of the founders of the 


* Fifth Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned Countries, Colombo, 
16-19 August 1976. Action Programme for Economic Cooperation, 1955-1992 Documents of 
the Conferences of the Non-Aligned Countries, vol. I, n. 14, p. 180. 
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NAM and a small island-nation in the Caribbean, under the blockade of, 
and under every conceivable pressure from its giant neighbour on the 
north. . 

The general position of developing countries, whose interests were arti- 
culated by the nonaligned countries which belonged to the former group as 
well—distrust of the developed countries of the North and the still vivid 
memories of the colonial pasted a wide circle of nonaligned countries to 
believe that in their plight the Soviet Union could truly be an ally and pillar 
of support. Cuba and its radical group went a step further, playing upon 
the existing feelings of disenchantment and frustration, with their ideo- 
logical concepts of the unacceptability of the continued “equidistance” of 
the nonaligned from the two Super Powers. It is only understandable that 
the Soviet Union also did everything within its power to support such 
tendencies both politically and through propaganda. 

The fact that the policy of the USA, as well as of the industrialized 
countries as a whole, contributed to the intensification of anti-West and 
radical feelings among the nonaligned countries is admitted by Richard L. 
Jackson, an American analyst and former diplomat, in a rare study on the 
Nonaligned Movement that was published in the USA. 


Concentration on economics reflected a gradual radicalization of the 
Third World in the early 1970s, pushed by economic deterioration and 
events in southern Africa and the Middle East. Underscoring demands 
in UNCTAD and United Nations were acute shortages and spiralling 
prices throughout the Third World at a time when aid from the developed 
countries was beginning to taper off. Inflation doubled and tripled food 
prices while drought cut local production and recession in the developed 
world choked off markets. 

Lack of progress towards independence in Portugal Africa, Rhodesia, 
and Namibia, and persistence of apartheid in South Africa coincided 
with growing tension in the Middle East and renewed war in 1973. The 
African and Arab blocs soon realized that by making common cause, 
they could use their superior numbers to influence NAM and UN 
positions. Countries like Algeria and Egypt, belonging to both groups, 
were instrumental in forging this identity, which placed the NAM as a 
whole on a more anti-Western course.” 


Within the Nonaligned Movement an initially quiet confrontation started 
between the small but vociferous group of so-called radical countries, led 
by Cuba and displaying a feeling of strong mutual solidarity, and a silent 
majority which the former Yugoslavia tried to animate and invigorate. 


» Richard L. Jackson, The Non-Aligned, the UN and Superpowers (New York, 1981), 
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Yugoslavia’s point of view was that it would be incumbent upon NAM to 
maintain its “authentic nature”, as was emphasized time and again, that is, 
an independent stance, vis-d-vis the Super Powers and the blocs, and to 
appraise the policies of both sides by their true substance and effects, 
without prejudice and ideological connotations. That was also considered 
to be a precondition for the credibility of the policy of nonalignment, 
proceeding from certain moral principles relevant to the Super Powers as 
well, and not buttressed by military or economic might. Instead of waging 
verbal war with the USA this approach favoured patient dialogue conducive 
to ultimate agreement. l ‘ 

As the Sixth-Summit Conference in Havana in 1979 drew nearer, these 
disagreements grew into open polarization. This also happened at the 
summit itself, at which Cuba took over the chair of the Movement for a 
three-year term. Cuba’s militant and simple ideological patterns were more 
attractive and comprehensible to a large number of nonaligned countries 
faced with a difficult social and economic situation at home and an inertia 
bordering on indifference demonstrated by the industrialized countries of 
the West, which were expected to show more understanding and provide 
concrete assistance. á 

The bitter debates that usually took place behind closed doors, at meetings 
of drafting committees for various documents and public statements, were 
often reminiscent of scholastic debates on matters which only superficially 
seemed to be out of touch with reality. The most intensive discussions 
centred on the definition of the principles and objectives of the Nonaligned 
Movement and its policy under new international circumstances as the 
issue was whether these had changed to such an extent as to require a 
radical redefinition of policy. These discussions ultimately determined the 
attitude of nonaligned countries towards the Super Powers and blocs. This, 
in turn, resulted in a well-defined attitude of the great Powers towards the 
nonaligned. 

One consequence of these polemics was the increasing flow of comprehen- 
sive documents of nonaligned conferences. These were also becoming less 
comprehensible because the rationality of political messages was largely 
lost in this verbosity. A case in point was the Sixth Summit Conference in 
Havana, which produced the longest definition of the principles and objec- 
tives of the policy of nonalignment ever. It included, inter alia, a long list of 
old and new enemies of nonaligned countries and their movement. Men- 
tioned specifically were “imperialism, colonialism, neocolonialism, racism 
including apartheid, all forms of expansionism, foreign occupation and 
hegemonism”.” This list was the result of a laboriously reached compromise 


" Political Declaration, Sixth Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Countnes, Havana, 3-9 September 1989, 1955-1992 Documents of Conferences of the Non- 
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by all segments of the Nonaligned Movement so that everyone could at 
least recognize their own arch-enemy in it. 

Quite a few members of the NAM tried to stay away from these debates 
and would join them only when feeling that their own interests were being 
threatened. Special uneasiness was provoked by the fact that differences 
over these issues were considered as taking sides: either of Cuba’s President 
Fidel Castro or Yugoslavia’s President Tito, both of whom commanded 
great respect among the nonaligned. However, it was very important that 
these disagreements, partly thanks to the flexibility of the Yugoslav side, 
did not assume proportions which would infringe upon the cohesion of the 
Movement or lead to its political blockade. In their joint paper, A.W. 
Singham and Shirley Hune describe these polemics as follows: 


An open dispute between Castro and Tito over the definition of non- 
alignment did not occur as hoped by the Movement’s opponents. Non- 
aligned leaders recognized that the Movement had always had differences 
over its nature and would probably continue to do so. Castro, however, 
was attempting to reassure members that the Movement had nothing to 
fear from being chaired by a socialist member for the next three years, 
even one who did not support the theory of two impenalisms. His speech 
was also intended to indicate that the Yugoslav doctrine of equidistance 
was irrelevant for the political and economic issues of the 1980s. 

Tito’s speech was deliberately low key in contrast to Castro’s emotional 
plea. He defended his position of “strict non-alignment” and called 
upon members to “resist all attempts to insinuate alien interests into our 
ranks”. Although Tito and a team of advisers lobbied privately for. his 
position of equidistance, the ideological debate over the origins of non- 
alignment was not allowed to get out of hand.” 


The continuation of such polemics soon became pointless due to the turn 
of events. Unexpectedly, and for reasons which remain unconvincing to 
the present day, the Soviet Union engaged in military intervention in 
Afghanistan, outside its recognized sphere of influence, in a nonaligned 
country ridden by civil war. Thus, it put itself in the position of an 
interventionist Power, until then “reserved” for the USA and the former 
colonial powers of Europe. The stark political reality in Afghanistan 
disproved the main premises of “natural alliance” and the supposed con- 
vergence of Soviet and nonaligned objectives. The plunge in Cuba’s credi- 
bility, irrespective of its chairmanship in the NAM, was patently manifested 
already at the next (Thirtyfourth Session) UN General Assembly, when it 
had put up its candidacy for becoming a nonpermanent member of the 
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Security Council and was not elected. The nonaligned countries, which 
enjoy a comfortable majority in the General Assembly, ignored their own 
recommendation, 


that in order to strengthen the representation of the non-aligned countries 
in the main bodies of the United Nations, especially in the Security 
Council . . . they give preference to the candidates of the non-aligned 
countries and thus strengthen the unity of the Movement and increase 
its ability to act.” 


Equally premonitory was the defeat on the issue of the representation of 
Kampuchea in the United Nations. By an overwhelming majority, meaning 
with the votes of nonaligned countries, the General Assembly accepted as 
legitimate the Democratic Kampuchea of the “Khmer Rouge”, which was 
nominally headed by Prince Norodom Sihanouk. Just before that Cuba 
had, as host country, prevented Democratic Kampuchea from participating in 
the Sixth Summit Conference. 

Only very few people, well aware of the situation within the NAM, 
realized at that point that the culmination of political radicalism in the 
Movement was over the hill and that the so-called radical group led by 
Cuba was a spent force. 

In retrospect, these events could be taken as an intimation of far greater 
changes to come. Just as the military and political penetration of the Soviet 
Union, into nonaligned countries outside Europe, represented the crux of 
its global expansion, so did its political failure to consolidate this presence 
signify the beginning of its end as a global Super Power. 

Three months after the Havana Summit, Yugoslavia’s President, Tito, 
well advanced in age, went into hospital and never recovered. At the 
Havana Summit this charismatic leader, already controversial to many at 
that stage, had won yet another victory, his last one, against the Soviet 
Union. 

Freed of the pressure to take a stand on “natural alliance” the Nonaligned 
Movement entered a stage of rehabilitation and efforts aimed at establishing 
more balanced, productive relationships, even partnerships, with the great 
Powers and other influential international factors—the European Com- 
munity, China, Japan, etc.—notably with regard to the priorities of the 
nonaligned, such as the never-ending subject of the new international 
economic order, the elimination of the apartheid regime and the settlement of 
the question of Palestine. The evolution of the position of the NAM in this 
direction was to a large extent assisted by the revival of détente between 
the East and the West, accompanied by progress in the talks on the 


” Politcal Declaration, Sucth Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Countries, Havana, 3-9 September 1979. 1955-1992 Documents of the Conferences of the 
Non-Aligned Countries, vol. I, n. 14, p. 360 
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reduction of nuclear and conventional arms and positive developments 
within the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

Ever since the inception of the NAM in the 1960s, the attitude of the 
United States towards the policy of nonalignment has been of utmost 
importance for the Movement. The same has been true for virtually all 
issues on the list of priorities of the nonaligned countries. On its part the 
US had an ambivalent attitude—of distrust, even confrontation on the one 
hand, and of declared support on the other, including identical views on 
certain matters. These oscillations were primarily due to the fact that all 
US foreign policy had to bow to the absolute priority of isolating and 
containing the influence of the USSR. In most instances it was simply 
based on American military and economic power. More subtle methods, 
proceeding from a policy of peaceful coexistence, patiently winning over 
support in multilateral institutions such as the General Assembly or the 
Nonaligned Movement, obviously seemed time-consuming and bore the 
risk of an uncertain outcome. In the midst of the Cold War, for the USA, 
as one of the Super Powers, multilateral diplomacy-was certainly of second- 
ary importance, to say the least. Such an approach of total confrontation, 
raised to an ideological level, was most tellingly expressed by US Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, as far back as 1956, when he declared that 
neutrality and emerging nonalignment were “an immoral and short-sighted 
conception”, equal to “indifference to the fate of others” .” 

Dulles’ motto, “who is not with us is against us”, was soon afterwards 
unflinchingly revised by President John F. Kennedy, who sent a message to 
the First Summit Conference in Belgrade. He said unequivocally that the 
objectives of the countries assembled in Belgrade were identical to the 
traditional commitments of the United States: 


The peoples represented at Belgrade are committed to achieving a 
world peace in which nations have the freedom to choose their own 
political and economic systems, to live their own way of life. Since 1776 
this has been one of our fundamental purposes. All this and much more 
the leaders in Belgrade have in common. This and much more the 
people of the United States have in common with them.” 


Such remarkable compliments were not to be addressed to the nonaligned 
nations by an official representative of the United States for a long time. 
The expansion of the NAM and its projection as an advocate of the 
interests of the “Third World” led to collision with the US which did not 


™ Commencement address delivered at Iowa State College, 9 June 1956, reprinted in the 
New York Tunes, 10 June 1956, quoted from Jackson, n 20, p. 211. 

5 A statement made on 30 August 1961 by the President of the United States and officially 
transmitted to the Conference, Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Counines, Belgrade, 1—6 September 1961, n. 9, p. 115 
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even try to develop an integral approach of its own to developing countries, 
and thereby to the NAM. US policy was based on the “regionalization” of 
problems, which, in most cases, meant seeking solutions in bilateral con- 
tacts with individual countries. That is how the United States found itself in 
conflict with the entire Arab world because of its support to Israel over the 
question of Palestine. There was even more of a divergence over the issue 
of decolonization. The US, which had undoubtedly given the decisive 
contribution to the fall of colonialism after World War II, and had, after 
all, denied support to its allies—Great Britain and France—in the Suez 
crisis in 1956, allowed this great political capital to be squandered. For no 
apparent reason the United States failed to extend energetic support to the 
inevitable elimination of the last remnants of the colonial era, such as 
Southern Africa, the Caribbean, or Southeast Asia. This gave rise to 
doubts and vehement accusations that the United States was, in the words 
of Jackson, “on the wrong side of colonial issues and that progress towards 
decolonization would be made only over opposition from Washington”. 


By the late 1970s, this perception was so strong that even clear U.S. 
support for independence of Zimbabwe and efforts for a solution in 
Namibia did not alter opinion in the movement or limit its anti-imperialist 
rhetoric. Tanzanian President Julius Nyerere charged in 1977, for 
example, that “America has continued to fook at African affairs through 
anti-communist spectacles and to disregard Africa’s different concerns 
and priorities”. In the politically charged forum of the NAM, such 
suspicions contributed to US isolation and willingness by most members 
to go along with a consensus condemning US policy on a range of 
issues.” 


Relations with the NAM were further complicated by US reservations 
towards dialogue with the Movement as a whole, even though the United 
States wished to improve this relationship. Preference was, however, given 
to bilateral consultations with individual member countries on controversial 
issues in current movement policy. Many nonaligned countries interpreted 
such an approach of the US as an attempt to disunite the Movement and to 
sidetrack it. They felt likewise about conditional US support to “genuine 
non-alignment”, as opposed to the one leaning towards the other Super 
Power. 

Militant, anttimperialist rhetoric and condemnations of the USA became 
routine, almost traditional, in documents of the Nonaligned Movement 
until the mid-1980s. This rhetorical radicalism gained political weight as it 
was translated into votes in the United Nations—the General Assembly 
and various committees. According to a State Department analysis, in over 


™ Jackson, n. 20, p. 213. 
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100 votes in the General Assembly in 1981 and 1982 the voting of non- 
aligned countries coincided with that of the United States by 11.2 per cent 
and 13.2 per cent (as compared to 88.4 per cent and 88.6 per cent with the 
USSR).” 

It was such voting patterns that contributed the most to an increased 
negative feeling towards the United Nations among the US public in the 
1980s, as well as frequent and hasty condemnations of the USA and 
reluctance to use the same yardstick towards the Soviet Union, even after 
the intervention in Afghanistan.* This was one reason why the US Congress 
adopted a law on conditioning aid to other countries by their vote of 
solidarity with the USA in the United Nations. This law did not have a 
major impact but it was a clear indicator of feelings in the United States 
towards the United Nations and the “tyranny of the majority”, as the 
political and ballot box solidarity of nonaligned countries in the General 
Assembly and committees of the United Nations was called. 

After the culmination of radicalism the Nonaligned Movement entered a 
stage of consolidation and went back to “normal” activities. At the summit 
conferences in Delhi (1983) and Harare (1986) the nonaligned nations were, 
as Opposed to meetings held over the preceding few years, less selfabsorbed 
and more concentrated on general political issues. These included questions 
from the economic sphere which also had political connotations, such as 
development issues, the position of nonaligned and developing countries in 
the world economy, the debt crisis, various forms of “South-South” co- 
operation, etc. In addition to the “perennial” subjects of peace and security, 
disarmament, the Middle East and Southern Africa, demands to transform 
the United Nations started figuring prominently. The organization’s 
“democratization” was called for, as well as the enhancement of its “uni- 
versal nature”. Translated into practical political language these general 
demands boiled down to a revision of the status of the Security Council, 
possibly including more nonaligned members in it, as well as giving greater 
authority to the General Assembly. 

At the Delhi and Harare conferences the rhetoric of most of the partici- 
pants, as also the wording of the adopted documents, were considerably 
softened. In this respect the final document of the Harare Summit signified 
the restoration of political rationality. It reaffirmed the traditional definitions 
of nonaligned policy in a less verbose and, therefore, more understandable 
way. This was largely due to the venue of the summit as well as to the 
energetic chairmanship of President Robert G. Mugabe of Zimbabwe. 


r Ibid , p. 139. 

S On e cuon oF Soret intencatan a AGMA the former Yugoslavia launched 
an iitiatrve in mid-1980 to convene an extraordinary conference of the foreign ministers of 
ponaligned countries on the “issue of interventions against non-aligned countries”. None of 
the member countries was willing to host such a gathenng. A solution was found by convening 
the regular ministerial conference in New Delhi earlier than scheduled. 
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The list of international issues on the agenda of the Nonaligned Move- 
ment has always been very long. Even today there is hardly a single 
outstanding issue, remotely controversial, that is not tackled by the 
Movement. Therefore, the agendas of nonaligned conferences are virtually 
identical to those of regular sessions of the UN General Assembly. Thanks 
to the nonaligned countries many issues which the Super Powers or European 
countries are not keen on the agenda, find their way to the General 
Assembly. These certainly include: the issue of Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace; the request to recognize the sovereignty of Mauritius over the 
Chagos Archipelago and thus remove the US base on the island of Diego 
Garcia; the future of New Caledonia, and the like. 

Therefore, in most cases resolutions of the General Assembly bear a 
visible imprint of the positions of the nonaligned countries. At the same 
time, in debates and General Assembly votes the nonaligned countries 
demonstrated a high degree of solidarity—considerably higher, in percentage 
points, than that exhibited by the NATO Member States. In 1981-82, the 
vote of the nonaligned countries coincided 95 per cent on countrywise basis 
with that of Yugoslavia, India, Cuba, and Singapore (to take four “sample 
countries”: two from the “centre”, and one each from the “left” and 
“right”, respectively), as compared to 64 per cent of the NATO countries 
with that of the USA. The highest degree of solidarity was expressed with 
Yugoslavia, as much as 97 per cent.” The voting solidarity of the nonaligned 
countries in the United Nations almost matched the bloc discipline of the 
Warsaw Pact countries (98 per cent). 

By challenging the monopoly of the US and the USSR and their blocs in 
the world organization—or bipolarism, as this monopoly later came to be 
called—the Nonaligned Movement made an important contribution to 
preserving the universal nature of the United Nations. Thanks to the 
Nonaligned Movement and to the pressure exerted by the nonaligned 
countries in the General Assembly and pertinent UN agencies, the acute 
problems of the “South” were “legalized” as common and longstanding 
ones, which the nonaligned countries could not resolve without serious 
efforts on the part of the industrialized countries of the “North”. This 
dimension of the activity of the nonaligned nations was highlighted on 
various occasions by most of the Secretary-Generals of the United Nations— 
Waldheim, Perez de Cuellar, Boutros Boutros-Ghali. They had special 
reason to acknowledge the nonaligned countries, who provided them with 
additional manoeuvring space between the two Super Powers in the poli- 
tically complicated situations they faced while serving in this highest office 
of the world organization. It is undoubtedly true that in the absence of the 
NAM, the United Nations would have been quite different. 


» Jackson, n. 20, p. 145. 
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Likewise, the nonaligned countries played an important mediating role 
in the CSCE process, in concert with the neutral countries of Europe—the 
so-called NN Group. In many situations of blockade at CSCE meetings, 
because both the US and the USSR and their respective allies had dug their 
heels in, the NN Group had managed to propose compromise solutions 
which would overcome the impasse. On such occasions Yugoslavia was 
among the key countries, involved as a catalyst of this activity. As regards 
the nonaligned nations, these efforts made by Yugoslavia together with 
Cyprus and Malta, the few nonaligned European countries, gave the 
Nonaligned Movement a very meaningful European dimension. Without 
this dimension the Movement could not have declared itself to be universal. 
At best it would have been an association of the “South”, or of the Third 
World, etc. 

The Ninth Summit in Belgrade constituted a precedent—it was the first 
time that a country hosted a nonaligned summit conference twice. It so 
happened that the events that followed over the next few years changed the 
political map of the world. Two months after the Belgrade Summit, the 
Berlin Wall, the symbol of bloc division in Europe was pulled down. The 
waning of the Cold War, which at first seemed to be a steady process that 
would evolve into a stable détente between the two Super Powers, with the 
prospects of their rapprochement growing into a universal détente, was 
soon overtaken by the turn of events in the Soviet Union and East Europe. 
The USSR and the Warsaw Pact disappeared. Simultaneously came the 
collapse of the security system based upon the balance of nuclear power 
and the mutual deterrent of the two Super Powers destroying one another. 
It was the negation and criticism of this security concept that had given rise 
to the Nonaligned Movement in the first place. By a twist of fate it was in 
Belgrade, where the Movement had come into being almost spontaneously, 
that a cycle of its activity was closed twentyeight years later, as major 
changes shook the world. 

From the point of view of the challenges posed by the future and 
Yugoslavia’s hitherto activities in the Nonaligned Movement, the holding 
of the summit in Belgrade, and Yugoslavia’s takeover of the chairmanship 
of the Movement, seemed to be the best possible choice.” 

The decision on Belgrade’s candidacy to host the Ninth Summit did not 
go unopposed in part of the Yugoslav public and political establishment. 
Those who criticized it, confident that the doors of European multilateral 
institutions were wide open and that Yugoslavia’s accession depended only 


™ Yugoslavia’s candidature and consent to host the Ninth Summit was met by reservations 
from some of the member countries. In view of the importance of the chairman of the 
movement—the President or Prime Minister of the country in question—between two summit 
conferences, questions were raised because of the rotating presidency of the collective head of 
State, which meant specifically that three persons would take.turns at chairing the Nonaligned 
Movement over three years. No reservations were voiced over the future of SFR Yugoslavia. 
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on its own will, claimed that nonalignment was passé and that, moreover, 
nonaligned policy had always been of “doubtful value” from a political and 
particularly economic point of view.” In contrast to such views, part of the 
federal administration felt that hosting such a prestigious international 
gathering would affirm the federal State and curb the mcreasingly aggressive 
centrifugal tendencies. The considerable financial and material effects of 
the summit would also contribute thereto (earnings from services, the 
modernization of communications and hotel accommodation, etc.). 

These considerations of the advocates of hosting the summit in Belgrade 
proved to be wrong. Regardless of the political and organizational success 
of the summit the demands to revise Yugoslavia’s foreign policy and curtail 
its activity in the Nonaligned Movement became even louder. As the 
internal crisis became ever more complicated, many nonaligned countries, 
even those that were traditionally inclined towards Yugoslavia, started 
wondering about the country’s ability to meet its obligations as Chairman. 
As the Yugoslav crisis deepened, discreet overtures were made in terms of 
the Movement expressing its support to a political solution to the crisis and 
maintaining the integrity of the State, but this was discouraged by the 
Yugoslav side. This opposition was probably based upon the assessment 
that in addition to the already wide open door to the mediating mission of 
the European Community this could only internationalize the crisis even 
further, while being of little practical help. With quite a few efforts made 
by the then Yugoslav diplomacy, already hampered by the crumbling of 
the State, and with the cooperation of Indonesia as host of the upcoming 
summit, the chairmanship of Yugoslavia, a country that was falling apart, 
was brought to a successful end. It was only later that within the Movement 
people started feeling a lack of the dynamism that this country had been 
instilling in it for decades, which would prove to be more than necessary in 
the new, significantly changed, international situation. 

At the foreign ministerial conference held in Accra, Ghana, in August 
1991 many dilemmas cropped up in terms of the future role and position of 
the NAM in a profoundly changed world. Fears were expressed of impend- 
ing “unipolarism” in world relations and the possible negative effects upon 
the developing world primarily due to the economic—along with the political— 
collapse of the former Soviet Union and most of fts allies, thereby increasing 
the number of countries needing assistance. Nevertheless, one of the issues 
on the long agenda related to the Movement itself was settled. It was 
decided to retain the name “the non-aligned policy and movement”, although 
one of the sides from which the Movement had distanced itself was gone. 
In this connection the Declaration stipulated that “the Movement could 


= Already at that point, in the then Yugoslav republic of Slovama, a strong campaign was 
launched under the slogan “Europe Now”, which soon became part of the political platform 
for leaving the common State 
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still be non-aligned to the one remaining bloc”.® Neither in Accra, nor 
later, was there any quandary in terms of the continued validity of the 
objectives of nonaligned policy, so the name of the Movement, a less 
relevant issue, was retained because of tradition and its international 
“visibility” under that name. 

At the Tenth Summit held in Jakarta in September 1992 these concerns 
were expressed once again, along with cautious optimism over the end of 
the Cold War and the cessation of Super Power rivalry, while recalling the 
contribution of the Nonaligned Movement to such a development. A part 
of the final document of the summit on global issues reads as follows: 


Consistent with its principles and objectives, the Movement has made 
many contributions to bring about this improved international political 
climate. These current positive developments have also fully vindicated 
the validity and relevance of non-alignment. Notwithstanding all these 
changes and efforts, the world situation is still in a state of transition. It 
is, therefore, imperative and urgent for the Movement to play its due 
role in defining and shaping the emerging international realities, to 
adapt to change and to articulate and implement appropriate strategies 
and approaches. It is, therefore, incumbent on the Movement to ensure 
its full participation in the building of the new world order, rather than 
to leave this task to the larger political and economic powers, the more 
so because a new international order has proven to be elusive and what 
transpired to date is little more than a new international realignment. 
. . . recent profound and far-reaching international changes are bound 
to have both a positive and negative impact on international relations.” 


The unfinished, actually arrested, process of disarmament, notably 
nuclear, had left a threat looming over peace and security. A pragmatic 
approach was suggested: reinforcing security through disarmament along 
two parallel, complementary lines. First, through regional arrangements 
between countries in those parts of the world where political conditions 
allow it, and second, through global agreements between the USA and the 
Russian Federation and those successor States of the former USSR that 
inherited part of its nuclear arsenal. 


2 The Accra Declaration of the Non-Aligned Movement, Annex I, I. Recent Changes in 
the International Relations, Their Impact on the Continued Relevance of the Movement of 
Non-Aligned Countries, Tenth Mimsterial Meeting of the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries, 
Accra, Ghana, 2-7 September 1991, 1955-1992 Documents of the Conferences of the Non- 
Aligned Countries, vol II, n. 14, p. 994. 

3 Final Document, Chapter I, Global Issues, Political and Economic Committees. Tenth 
Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned Countries. Jakarta, 1-6 
September 1992, NAC 10/Doc.1/Rev.2, p. 18 (UN General Assembly—Security Council 
A47/675, S/2416). 
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The Tenth Summit in Jakarta opened a new process, important for the 
future of the Movement:’the formulation of a new, elaborate platform of 
the developing world, not the nonaligned countries, dealing with all global 
issues. Development issues, with their equally significant economic, poli- 
tical, and social aspects, were singled out because of their importance and 
the attention they were accorded. As opposed to previous radicalism and 
unrealistic demands, in Jakarta an orientation towards dialogue and co- 
operation with the “North” prevailed, although accompanied by unconcealed 
reservations and doubts as to the adequacy of the response of the “North”. 
The following expectations and warnings were included in the adopted 
Declaration in the section on international economic cooperation and 
development: 


. . most of the developing countries are no better off today than they 
were during the 1980s, and (that) these countries are still saddled with 
debilitating debt burdens, strapped for development finance, denied fair 
access to technology and markets of the developed countries and frus- 
trated by a secular decline in commodity prices. They [the Heads of 
State or Government] noted with concer that while a significant number 
of developing countries had carried out structural adjustment processes 
and opened their economies, with a view of putting them in line with the 
new conditions for investment and world commerce, a lack of reciprocity is 
observed in the developed countries. They [the Heads of State or 
Government] noted that while there was a widespread movement for 
trade liberalization in the developing countries, the commitment of the 
developed countries to free trade has continued to weaken. 

. . . the goal of settling problems emanating from the growing inter- 
dependence among nations and interlinkages of issues can only be 
pursued through consultation and negotiation. The reactivation of a 
constructive dialogue between the North and the South, therefore, has 
now become more pressing than ever.™ 


Three years later, at the Eleventh Summit in Cartagena, these statements 
could only have been repeated, possibly in an even more dramatic tone. 
Yet again statesmen, assembled from over one hundred nonaligned countries, 
could only conclude that “the expectations for a more just, non-discrimin- 
atory and equitable international economic order have not been fulfilled”. 
Special concern was expressed as well over “the implications of the new 
priorities of the developed countries favouring the economies in transition 
and trading blocks in the ‘North’, while many of the countries of the 


* Final Document, Chapter I, Global Issues, Political and Economic Committees, E. 
International economic cooperation for development, Tenth Conference of Heads of State or 


Government of Non-Aligned Countries, Jakarta, 1-6 September 1992, pp. 39 and 41 (A/47/675, 
S/2416). 
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Movement continue to be burdened by economic stagnation and social 
backwardness”.” At the Cartagena Summit the orientation towards dia- 
logue with developed countries was reiterated, with the time-honoured 
arguments that lasting peace and security could not be ensured without 
eliminating poverty and providing for steady economic development. In 
that context virtually unqualified support was given to the development 
programme of the UN Secretary-General presented in the document, An 
Agenda for Development in May 1994.* 

This programme, which was espoused by the nonaligned countries as 
their very own, was also said to constitute “a unique opportunity to launch 
a process of constructive dialogue, aimed at the creation of a genuine 
partnership on development issues”.” This certainly implied partnership 
with developed countries, as without them there could be no programme 
or development. Taking into account the current economic doctrines of the 
industrialized countries, the state of their economies, and their public 
opinion, it is hardly likely that this partnership, which would meet the 
demands of the developed and nonaligned countries, would be carried 
through in the near future. Decisive international factors, that have come 
up before the United States, its European allies, and Japan, have not yet 
achieved either the common political will, or the inventiveness needed for 
a longterm, global approach to resolving the problem of the lag in the 
development of the majority of the countries of the world, the so-called 
“South”. As always, these countries have to engage in a systematic campaign 
of pressure and politicization of economic and social issues in order to have 
their demands and arguments heard and perhaps even accepted to a certain 
degree. 

The Nonaligned Movement is becoming increasingly concerned with the 
articulation of common views on development issues. In this respect the 
NAM has already become the most powerful lobby of the developing 
countries in the United Nations and its specialized agencies. In the not too 
distant future this lobby may easily become the main, if not only, task of 
the transformed Movement and policy which will probably continue to use 
the name “the nonaligned”. 

With the disappearance of bipolarism, which characterized the Cold War 
era, and the emergence of a “unipolar” world—a euphemism for US 
domination—the United Nations, the General Assembly and other agencies 


P Final Document, Chapter IN: Economic Issues, Eleventh Conference of Heads of State 
or Government of Non-Aligned Countries, Cartagena de Indias, Colombia, 14-29 October 
(NAC 11/Doc. /Rev.2), p. 51. 

* This programme, entitled Development and International Economic Operahon, An Agenda 
for Development, was prepared on the basis of a resolution of the fortyseventh session of the 
UN General Assembly of 22 December 1992 and was presented to the public as a General 
Assembly document in May 1994 (A/48/935, 6 May 1994). 

P” Final Document, Chapter III, n. 35, p. 54. 
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and institutions became the main field of activity for the nonaligned, 
possibly, the only mechanism for the attainment of shared objectives. 
Although the voting cohesion of the nonaligned today can hardly match 
that of the “classical era”—some ten years ago and earlier on—it is an 
undeniable fact that nonaligned countries still account for two-thirds of the 
UN membership. In the final document of the Tenth NAM Summit held in 
Jakarta, the member countries were reminded of this and called upon to 
see that reality in the right way. Accordingly, full support is extended to 
the United Nations or, more precisely, the General Assembly, in which 
nonaligned countries dre a dominant force and’ which, if they wish, they 
can place under their control. In this connection the following was stated in 
Jakarta: 


The movement [NAM] which constitutes two-thirds of the United Nations 
membership, is determined to build upon its achievements and calls 
upon its Members to utilize the potential of the Organization in a much 
more purposeful and rational way and thereby advance their shared 
aspirations such as peace, common security and equitable prosperity... . 

. in light of changing international relations the United Nations 
provides an appropriate framework for effective cooperation and demo- 
cratic dialogue among States. In this context, the Heads of State or 
Government believed that in order to attain international peace and 
security a restructuring of the United Nations mechanisms, as well as 
appropriate balance among various bodies . . . were necessary to reflect 
the new international situation.* 


The “appropriate balance” pertains to giving greater authority to the 
General Assembly at the expense of the Security Council. Further on, it is 
announced that nonaligned countries will take concrete steps in this direc- 
tion as well: 


In this regard, a coordinated political response should be made by the 
Non-Aligned countries in order to enhance the role of General Assembly 
as forum for deliberation, negotiation and decision-making on all issues 
of global concern. This is fully consistent with the obligation of all States 
to abide by the principle of sovereign equality and right to participate 
actively in the promotion of the collective interests of the global com- 
munity. They [the Heads of State or Government] called for further 
improvement of the organization and methods of work of General 
Assembly, so as to make them more responsive to the requirement of 
the times. They emphasized the importance of ensuring that the role of 


x Final Document, Chapter II, n. 34, C. Restructunng, revitalization and democratization 
of the United Nations, pp. 28-9, n. 34. 
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the Security Council conforms to its mandate as defined in the United 
Nations Charter, so that there t no encroachment on the jurisdiction 
and prerogative of the General Assembly and its subsidiary bodies.” 


Surprisingly strong wording was used to accuse “the tendency of certain 
States” to dominate the Security Council, which could thus turn into “an 
institution for the imposition of the will of the strong upon the weak”. The 
leaders assembled in Jakarta felt it necessary to recall the elementary 
heritage of modern international relations, such as: 


that all nations and States, large and small, strong or weak, rich or poor, 
have the nght to full ndependence and sovereign equality in international 
relations. It is, therefore, essential to ensure that the exercise of special 
powers does not create imbalances and discriminatory treatment in the 
international community or in the United Nations, or lead to world 
affairs being run by a small group of powerful nations. Moreover, the 
credibility and moral authority of the Security Council can only be 
enhanced by acting in a prompt, even-handed and impartial manner and 
in the interests of all States through the full implementation of its 
resolutions without discrimination or selectivity.” 


There is no doubt as to who was considered to constitute a threat and 
who usurped the authority of the Security Council through the power of 
veto enjoyed' by the permanent members. Since the Jakarta Summit, the 
revision of this right and the “recomposition” of the Security Council have 
been put forth as a central issue of the “democratization and structural 
adjustment” of the United Nations in line with the major changes taking 
place in the world, and the increase in the number of member countries 
during the fifty years of existence of the United Nations. 

To prevent the possibility that the demands of nonaligned countries 
would be dismissed as mere rhetoric or casual ruminations, it was at the 
ministerial conference in Cairo in June 1994, that the possibility of conven- 
ing a general conference of the United Nations on the revision of the 
Charter according to Article 109 was considered. Such a conference had 
never been convened before. Also, in such a conference, as in the General 
Assembly, the nonaligned countries could “run the show” with their two- 
thirds majority.“ 

Moving political power and the centre of decisionmaking towards the 
General Assembly or revising the membership of the Security Council by 


* Ibid., p. 30. 

æ Ibid., pp. 30-1 

4 Document adopted by the Eleventh Ministerial Conference of the Movement of the 
Non-Aligned Countries, beki at Cairo from 31 May to 3 June 1994, p. 14 (A/49¥287, 
S/1994/894). 
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enlarging the number of permanent members holding veto power (or, 
which is less likely, divesting the current permanent members of this right) 
would indeed change the physiognomy of the world organization. The 
dissatisfaction voiced by the nonaligned countries is certainly well-founded. 
Nevertheless, the road leading to the fulfilment of their requests is a very 
long one. First of all, it is unlikely that any one of the current permanent 
members would readily give up their status or accept the enlargement of 
the present-day exclusive club voluntarily and without any pressure being 
brought to bear on them. It is even more difficult to imagine how the 
nonaligned countries would agree among themselves on who would deserve 
permanent membership in the Security Council by virtue of their merits or 
strength. Old rivalries and new ambitions, and latent and open conflicts 
could only be rekindled through the political competition for the Security 
Council. In addition, it is almost certain that there would be manipulations 
and pressures exerted by outside forces, so it is indeed hard to imagine how 
the Security Council could be enlarged and with which of the nonaligned 
Asian, African, and Latin American countries.” 

It is difficult to discern the future political profile of the Nonaligned 
Movement in the turbulent present-day world. A new, more durable, ' 
order and a new balance of political, military, and economic power upon 
which a new, more reliable, system of security would be built seems to be 
nowhere in sight. The nonaligned nations keep invoking the basic, authentic 
principles of nonalignment which have, conditionally speaking, proved to 
be true, as the world has not become much safer after the Cold War. Cold 
War and peace, based on a balance of fear from the “nuclear Armageddon”, 
have been replaced by a multitude of small “hot” wars. Their causes are 
local in nature—more often political hatred and struggle for power with 
ethnic, religious, or other prefixes. Ironically enough, external factors are 
expected to localize and extinguish these wars once they break out, which 
is invariably a risky proposition. In addition to many of its other short- 
comings, the international community of today does not have an appropriate 
“fire brigade” for this particular purpose. The United Nations, along with 
the Security Council, is an imperfect mechanism, but it is the only one with 
legitimacy based on international law. Now, at the end of 1995, the United 
Nations is involved in some twenty monitoring and peacekeeping missions 
in different parts of the world. Its success in such efforts has varied. It has 
boiled down to operations of supervising and keeping the peace, once it 
has been established. In other words, the United Nations has not been 
qualified from a political and military point of view to impose peace upon 


2 It shoukl be remembered that it is ultimately the current permanent members of the 
Security Council that decide on the revision of the UN Charter. Changes can enter into force 
only if they are voted for and ratified according to respective constitutional procedures by 
two-thirds of al UN members, including all the permanent members of the Security Council 
(Article 109, paragragh 2 of the UN Charter). 
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conflicting parties, nor did it take such a responsibility upon itself. On 
behalf of the international community and under the auspices, or with the 
consent, of the United Nations, this job was taken over by other “inter- 
national policemen” who have the necessary military power and political 
weight. Today it is reluctantly the United States, as the remaining Super 
Power, with different combinations of allies. The vacuum which came into 
being due to the imbalance of power in international relations, and which 
was filled up this way, has legalized a new form of interventionism, as was 
the case with the Gulf War, Haiti, or the imminent deployment of NATO 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

This type of interventionism, which certain critics have, with or without 
justification, called “the Brezhnev Doctrine under a new guise”, has been 
accepted throughout the world as less of an anachronism than the violent 
resolution of domestic political disputes or international regional conflicts. 
Against such a background the NAM did not stand a chance of being a 
corrective or, even less so, an alternative to such a development. It did not 
manage to play such a role in previous situations either, such as the 
Iran-Iraq War or the dispute between Algeria and Morocco over Western 
Sahara—violent conflicts within the “family” of nonaligned countries. At 
the Jakarta Summit nonaligned countries gave full support to An Agenda 
for Peace of the UN Secretary-General and the proposed preventive 
diplomacy of the United Nations in forestalling local conflicts by eliminating 
their “deeper socio-economic and political causes”.® 

At their Eleventh Summit meeting in Cartagena as well as at the ministerial 
conference in Cairo in mid-1994, the nonaligned countries voiced strong 
reservations, vis-à-vis current UN peace operations because of the risk of 
their growing into interventions which had not been given an appropriate 
mandate. Therefore, they pointed out the following: 


Peace-keeping operations should strictly abide by the principles and 
purposes enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations, in particular 
the respect for the sovereignty, territorial integrity of States, and non- 
intervention in their internal affairs... . 

The Heads of State or Government expressed their reservations at the 
trend of converting peace-keeping operations into other types of military 
actions which are not authorized in conformity with the provisions of the 
Charter of the Organization.“ 


3 Final Document, C. Restructuring, revitalzation and democratization of the United 
Nations, n. 38, p. 29. 

“ Final Document, Chapter I: Global Issues, Eleventh Conference of Heads of State or 
Government of Non-Aligned Countries, Cartagena de Indias, Colombia, 14-29 October 1995 
(NAC 11/Doc. /Rev.2), p. 18. 
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On the same occasion it was recalled that peace operations were ad hoc 
measures aimed at preventing the escalation of conflict situations into 
armed conflicts and that, therefore, as a method, they should not be given 
preference over the political instrument of the early resolution of conflicts. 

These fears are based on the fact that given the current distribution of 
power in the United Nations, peace operation would, financially and 
' logistically, be provided for by the permanent members of the Security 
Council, among which the USA ranks first nowadays. This does not mean 
that the NAM is still in confrontation with the United States. It simply 
cautions against the risk of leaving all other members of the United 
Nations, and thereby the entire world organization, on the sidelines— 
particularly with regard to the key issue of possible military operations of 
safeguarding peace and security in the world. 

The further evolution of the Nonaligned Movement and its adjustment 
to changed international relations will be closely connected to the devel- 
opment of the United Nations. Among the nonaligned countries today 
there is less talk of establishing concrete cooperation in certain areas. At 
their meetings in the 1980s, for example, they elaborated a programme of 
action for economic cooperation, which did not confine itself to the eco- 
nomic field only but also included a wide scope of social issues. At the 
extraordinary ministerial conference on “South-South” cooperation, held 
in mid-1987 in Pyongyang, twentyeight such areas were enumerated.” 
Earlier, thirteen groups of coordinating countries were set up for monitor- 
ing the implementation of these agreements. This activity would be of 
special political importance, particularly in its initial stage, regardless of 
whether it focused on the economic or social fields. 

The results, however, were obviously meagre, which has made the 
prospect of such cooperation no less important until the present day. This 
is evident in all the documents adopted at various NAM meetings. Whether 
the NAM will, as a prominent international factor, achieve some of the set 
objectives and agreements in this new situation and, if-so, to what extent, 
will depend on the degree of its compatibility with the United Nations, that 
is, on activities in the United Nations concerning the issues which figure on 
the list of priorities of the Movement. 

A limiting factor in this respect may be the inclination of the leading 
world Powers, the US and its European partners, and Russia and China as 
well, to deal with urgent international political and economic issues partially, 
that is, regionally. The way they-“divide up” this work is reminiscent of the 
establishment of spheres of influence. If these tendencies towards setting 


“ Extraordinary Ministerial Conference of Non-Aligned Countries on South-South Co- 
operation, Pyongyang, 9-13 June 1987, 1955-1992 Documents of the Conferences of the Non- 
Aligned Countries, vol. II, n. 14, pp 804-10. 
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up “reservations”, as in the days of the Cold War, only this time with more 
protagonists involved, actually gains momentum, it will be quite difficult 
for the nonaligned countries to stand up to that and offer a viable alternative. 

Developments in Europe have also been characteristic in this respect. As 
bloc divisions crumbled and as the Warsaw Pact was disbanded, instead of 
creating a “new European architecture” based on the achievements of the 
CSCE and the policy of nonalignment in a wider context, East European 
countries started a stampede towards any form of affiliation with NATO. 
At the same time the break-up of Yugoslavia substantially weakened the 
European dimension of Doni enmen, indispensable for keeping the 
Movement universal. 

The new States which PR on the territory of the former Yugoslavia 
had formally expressed an interest in nonaligned policy and, with the 
exception of Macedonia, they were all accorded guest or observer status. 
The continued membership of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia was 
recognized in Jakarta but, through many procedural precedents, it was 
subsequently denied presence in the Movement. In doing so, not one of 
these States had nonalignment on its list of priorities. All of them, with the 
exception of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, entered into various 
military and political arrangements with the United States, or expressed an 
interest in being under some kind of NATO protection. As a matter of 
fact, Bosnia-Herzegovina, which applied for full membership at the Carta- 
gena Summit, will be practically taken over by NATO forces, though as 
part of the new peace agreement. 

Among Yugoslavia’s general public a marked feeling of animosity had 
been created towards the Nonaligned Movement, primarily in the context 
of rejecting the political heritage of the former Yugoslavia and the policy 
linked to Josip Broz Tito. For example, in Belgrade, the Park of Fnendship, 
and particularly the plaques of nonaligned statesmen, have been thoroughly 
vandalized. It is indeed hard to think of any reason why the citizens of 
Belgrade should so strongly resent statesmen such as Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Archbishop Makarios, Robert Mugabe or King Hussein of Jordan. 

The break-up of Yugoslavia led to a crisis and civil war, which revealed 
strong lobbies among the nonaligned countries, capable of swaying the 
Movement as a whole. In this particular case it was the assertive lobby of 
Islamic countries, which acts independently or on behalf of the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference. The reality of war and the humanitarian disaster 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina, particularly of the Muslim population, amalgamated 
the Islamic countries. Inter alia, it enabled the Governments of certain 
Islamic countries, which have serious problems with Islamic fundamentalism 
at home because of their allegedly pro-Western or pro-American policies, 
to appear as the defenders of their brothers in faith on the territory of the 
former Yugoslavia. The cruel aspect of Bosnian Serb policies undoubtedly 
contributed to this as well. In respect of the crisis in the former Yugoslavia, 
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the pressure of the “core” of the Islamic lobby, consisting of relatively few 
countries, would occasionally assume such proportions that it would be fair 
to say that the Movement had been “hijacked” .* 

Although the crisis and war in the former Yugoslavia were regarded by 
many nonaligned countries as a great loss and a defeat of the policy of 
nonalignment, they, nevertheless, did not cause any major controversy. 
This was, among other things, certainly due to the nature of the crisis in the 
former country and the character of the civil war whose protagonists 
violated all the postulates of the policy of nonalignment and the very 
“philosophy of nonalignment”—coexistence, tolerating differences, and 
refraining from violence. The many precedents that were made when 
positions were adopted on the events taking place in the former Yugoslavia, 
Fe violation of democratic procedure, taking advantage of chairmanship, 

, therefore, did not meet with much resistance, although this may 
a a liability for the NAM in the future. 

It is not implausible that the current Islamic lobby may continue to 
function even after the crisis in the former Yugoslavia. If nothing else, 
through the NAM it could exercise a disproportionate influence in the 
United Nations. This is not irrelevant at all in view of the impending 
inevitable reform of the world organization. An additional risk to the 
NAM is the fact that the leading countries in this lobby are those which did 
not invest much in building the NAM or which were late in discovering the 
advantages of membership in it, while at the same time becoming exceed- 
ingly ambitious at the international level (for example, Malaysia, Pakistan, 
or Saudi Arabia). 

It is not impossible to imagine other countries setting up their groups, 
too, if they come to feel that their interests are not adequately respected in 
the Movement. Objectively speaking, the sub-Saharan countries have today 
been put in that position. Similarly India, which has been the traditional 
“pillar of nonalignment” in Asia, may easily find itself under pressure from 
the Islamic countries because of the problem of Kashmir. It would be hard 
to exactly envisage the consequences that this would have on India’s 
position in the NAM. It would certainly bring pressure to bear at home: 
that the framework of nonalignment has become too confining or outwom 
for this great country, which altogether definitely would not be in the best 
interest of the NAM. 

These centrifugal tendencies are, however, only in the domain of potential 
dangers. They should rather be taken as a warning of the risks involved 


“ It was obviously under pressure of this Islamic lobby that the human rights section of the 
final document of the ministerial conference in Cairo, out of all possible cases of human rights 
abuse the world over, only expressed concern over “continuing violations of human rights of 
the Musim population in Sanjak and Kosovo”, two regions in the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia. (Document adopted by the Eleventh Ministerial Conference of the Movement of 
the Non-Aligned Countries, n. 41, p. 41). 
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when departing from the traditions of the Movement and time-honoured 
practices in decisionmaking and shaping common policies. The breadth of 
the platform of nonaligned policy, the absence of the constraints of organ- 
ization, and reliance upon the coincidence of interests, both in the past and 
today, are the best defence from erosion and disintegration. The realities 
of the position of most countries, which have to struggle against being 
neglected and sidestepped in the largescale restructuring of the world that 
is under way, constitute a realistic platform for bringing them together over 
a longer period of time in the future as well. Their methods of action may 
be changed, as well as various alliances and groupings, provided that the 
goal remains the same: to create a safer and more harmonious world, just 
like over forty years ago. 


November 1995 


Peace in the Persian Gulf: Iran and Iraq 


GAWDAT BAHGAT 


Oil has been the dominant fuel used around the world for many decades. 
Its share of total world energy consumption has remained stable at around 
39 per cent of total primary energy consumption for the last several years.' 
Moreover, world oil consumption is expected to grow by 1.5 per cent per 
year from 1990 through 2010.? 

The Persian Gulf is by far the largest reservoir of oil in the world. In 1985 
the region accounted for 17.41 per cent of world supplies. By 1995, the 
figure rose to 26.59 per cent,’ reflecting the growing dependence of world 
economy on oil from the Persian Gulf. 

Oil supplies from this region are not, however, secure. Peace i in the Gulf 
is very fragile. Power and wealth do not coincide: the six monarchies are 
rich but weak while the more powerful States (Iran and Iraq) are not as 
rich. The United Nations coalition’s victory in the Gulf War in 1991 gave a 
clear message to both Iran and Iraq that any change in the territorial status 
quo would not be tolerated by the international community. Still, the 
coalition has failed to plant the seeds for a stable security environment in 
that region. The defence of oil supplies since the Gulf War has rested on 
Western military presence there. 

This article investigates the prospects of a durable peace in the Persian 
Gulf, examining the economic and political dynamics which determine 
internal stability. In addition, both the regional and international environ- 
ments are analysed. The presumption is: a stable security system in the 
region can only be founded on prosperous economies, legitimate political 
systems, and regional cooperation. The focus of the study is on the two 
States which are anti-status quo: Iran and Iraq. 


The author is Assistant Professor in the Department of Political Science at Indiana University, 
Indiana, Pennsytvania. 
' Energy Information Administraton, Internationa! Energy Outlook 1995 (Washington, 
D.C., 1995), p. 2. 
? Ibid., p. 1. 
> Energy Information Administration, Internatonal Petroleum Statistics Report (Washing- 
ton, D.C., August 1995), p. 9. 
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The Challenge from Iran 


Iran has the makings of a dominant power in the region. Besides oil and 
natural gas wealth, Iran enjoys more fresh water resources than the other 
seven Gulf States, has an educated citizenry and an experienced military. 
Moreover, in the aftermath of the Gulf War, the regional and international 
powers seem to have accepted the Islamic regime. By the early 1990s, Iran 
was On its way to becoming the hegemonic power in the region. But this 
has not happened because Iran has failed to make the most of its geopolitical 
and strategic advantages. The long history of mutual suspicion between 
Tehran and its neighbours, a hostile international environment, and divided 
economic and political system have prevented Iran from becoming a stable 
government and trustworthy neighbour. 


The Domestic Forces 


Over the last two decades, the Iranian economy has suffered from a 
catastrophic war, Western sanctions, mismanagement, misguided statist 
economic policy, and stagnant oil prices. Oil prices have been stable at a 
low level since the mid-1980s. Moreover, since oil is denominated in 
dollars, the declining value of the dollar has substantially reduced Tehran’s 
purchasing power. 

Since the early 1990s, the Iranian regime has pursued different strategies 
to raise the standard of living. In response to the constant crisis in oil 
prices, the Government has embarked on an economic programme which 
aims at reducing the dependence on oil. Better harnessing of its abundant 
water resources has enabled the country to increase the contribution of 
agriculture to the gross domestic product (GDP). (According to the World 
Bank, the share of agriculture in GDP was 24 per cent in 1993.‘) Moreover, 
farm output has recorded a real annual growth of 5 to 6 per cent. In 1995 
Iran produced 84 per cent of its food requirements compared with 75 per 
cent in 1990.’ In 1979 the National Iranian Industries Organization was 
created to oversee most of the industrial sector. 

The diversification strategy has, however, been only a modest success. It 
will be some time before the legacy of the statist economic model, which 
was adopted in the first decade of the Revolution, is overcome. The policy 
of economic reform, commenced in the early 1990s, has focused on privat- 
ization of State enterprises, removal of price controls, elimination of 
subsidies, and unification of multiple exchange rates. 

Several free zones (such as Qeshm, Kish Island, and Chahbahar) have 
been established, offering attractive incentives to investors including tax 


* The World Bank, World Development Report 1995 (New York, 1995), p. 167. 
* Middle East Economuc Digest (London), “Special Report: Iran”, vol. 39, no 6, 10 
February 1995, p. 10. 
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holidays, exemption from custom duties, and full management control. 
Since 1995, the 49 per cent ceiling on foreign shareholding has been under 
review and subsidies have been rescinded. The Tehran Stock Exchange 
was reopened in 1991 and by 1995, 135 light industries and 50 heavy 
industries have been privatized. Reform, however, is not merely a technical 
decision. Rather, it is a reflection and embodiment of a strong and undivided 
political will and commitment, both of which are lacking in Iran and this is 
reflected in the modest success of economic reform. 

In its first decade the revolutionary regime did not seek foreign funding 
but from 1991 till 1993, Iran received $847 million in loans from the World 
Bank. An additional $800 million in loans was under consideration when 
the Clinton administration forced the Bank to suspend all financial assist- 
ance to Iran. The President of the World Bank, James Wolfensohn, has 
pledged to support Iran’s request for fresh loans in early 1997, after the 
American presidential election. Deteriorating economic conditions forced 
the Government to finance imports by loans from Japan and Europe, 
mostly on shortterm credit. These shortterm debts, building up to arrears 
eventually totalling about $14,000 million, have been restructured into 
mediumterm repayments until 2000.‘ 

Iran has also been trying .to promote economic cooperation with neigh- 
bours both in the north and in the east. In 1992 Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan 
established the Economic Cooperation Organization (ECO); later, Afghan- 
istan and the six Muslim republics of the former Soviet Union also joined. 
Iran is a keen supporter of the ECO and has secured its headquarters for 
Tehran. But while this economic bloc comprises 300 million people, its 
member States are all poor and it is doubtful that they will be of much help. 
As the Economist put it, “The former Soviet Union is no pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow to revive the Iranian economy.”’ 

The hostile international economic environment and low oil prices com- 
bined with misguided economic policy have all contributed to deteriorating 
economic conditions. The inflation rate, for example, averaged 17.1 per 
cent from 1980 to 1993; in 1995 it reached 56.3 per cent.’ The legitimacy of 
- the Islamic Republic is not, however, based solely on economic perform- 
ance. Seventeen years after the Revolution, the Islamic regime seems well- 
established with little serious domestic challenge.” Admittedly, the political 


“ Vahe Petrosian, “Looking for New Money”, Middle East Economic Digest, vol. 39, 
no. 42, 20 October 1995, p. 6. 

? The Economist (London), “Iran and Central Asia”, vol. 337, no. 7943, 2 December 1995, 
p. 42. 

* The World Bank, n. 4, p. 163. 

* Middle East Economic Digest, “Rafsanjani Budget Offers More Austerity”, vol. 39, no. 
49, 8 December 1995, p. 19. 

» CIA Director John M. Deutch told Congress that Iran’s leadership faces no serious 
domestic opposition for at least the next three years. See R. Jeffrey Smith and Thomas W. 
Lippoman, “White House Agrees to Bill Authorizing Covert Action in Iran”, Washington 
Post, 22 December 1995, p. A27. 
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environment has changed, particularly since the death of Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini in 1989. The differences between the Islamic Republic and 
the Pahlavi regime are diminishing. The religious ideals are losing ground 
in favour of a higher standard of living. The popularity of the clerical 
rulers, both radicals and moderates, has been waning. The low turnout (57 
per cent) in the last presidential election in 1993 as well as the drop in 
Rafsanjani’s share of votes from 95 per cent in 1989 to 63 per cent in 1993 
are indicators of the decline of the clerical appeal. The growing alienation 
is also expressed in the outbreak of violence in many urban centres since 
1990. 

Iran does not have a fully integrated society. There are many ethnic and 
religious minorities (Azeri 25 per cent, Kurdish 9 per cent, Gilaki/Mazan- 
darani 8 per cent, and Sunni 4 per cent). These groups could undermine 
stability in Iran. Nevertheless, the regime does not face organized internal 
political opposition from mass-based groups. Moreover, there is no ideo- 
logical alternative. ‘This absence of credible opposition ensures “legitimacy by 
default”.” A potential challenge may come from the military as it happened 
in the eighteenth century (Nader Shah) and the twentieth century (Reza 
Shah). 


The Regional and International Setting 


Geopolitics and history have made Iraq a major concern for Iran’s foreign 
policy and national security for several decades. The two countries are 
much stronger and poorer than the other six Gulf states. Not surprisingly, 
both have aspired to dominate the region, which puts them on a confront- 
ational track. The region’s wealth and the growing world dependence on 
Gulf oil have fuelled their competition. During most of the Cold War years 
Iraq served as a Soviet satellite and Iran as that of the United States. The 
Revolution in 1979, with its anti-Western tone, altered this balance. The 
result was the eight-year-long Iran-Iraq war. 

Now that both the States find themselves in the same camp, subject to 
international sanctions, tensions between them have somewhat eased. 
Delegations have been exchanged between the two capitals. Genuine 
cooperation, however, seems quite remote. Among the issues that still 
remain to be settled are the matter of prisoners of war, reparation, and 
their support to each other’s opposition groups. The ideological cleavage 
between the secular regime in Baghdad and the Islamic one in Tehran also 
remains a barrier. Inevitably, therefore, the relationship between the two 
countries since the carly 1990s has amounted to “ad hoc management of 
tensions”. 


u Ahmed Hashim, The Crisis of the Iranian State (New: York, 1995), p. 72. 

2 International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Miltary Balance 1994-95 (London, 
1994), p. 128. 

4 Hashim, n. 11, p. 39. 
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There is also the role Iran will play in shaping the future of Iraq. fran has 
both the will and the capability to influence any change in its neighbour. In 
addition to close relations with the majority Shi’a community in Iraq, and 
good connection with a number of opposition groups, Iran has the longest 
border with Iraq. Iraq being the sole territorially contiguous Arab neigh- 
bour of Iran, what Iran does, or does not do, would affect developments in 
Iraq and have a ripple impact on the stability and security of the whole 
Gulf region. 

Iraq’s territorial integrity is a goal on which most of the regional and 
international powers agree. The Iranian leadership understands that the 
fragmentation of Iraq would lead to turmoil and instability on its borders. 
Moreover, given the current regional and international balance of power, 
Iran will not be allowed to take advantage of such a development, such as 
annexing southern Iraq where the majority of Shi‘as live. 

The worst scenario, from Iran’s perspective, is the replacement of Saddam 
Hussein’s regime with a pro-Western one. This would mean Iraq’s return 
to the oil market with a consequent lowering of prices and reduction in the 
others’ market share. In addition, a pro-Western Iraq would be easily 
accepted and integrated in the Arab and Gulf systems, which would lead 
to a regional isolation of Iran. Finally, a pro-Western regime in Baghdad 
can embark on an extensive programme of armament and pose a security 
threat to Iran. 

Iran’s preferred option, therefore, is to see Saddam Hussein weakened, 
and his freédom constrained by the West; in other words, to maintain the 
status quo. This would prevent upsets in oil prices and market shares. In 
addition, this alternative would provide Iran with a strategic value as a 
significant component of Gulf security. Finally, since militarily the West 
would contain Iraq, Iran would be a main beneficiary. 

Since 1991, this situation has endured because it also serves the interests 
of the other parties in the region, the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
States: Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE). Relations between Iran and the Gulf monarchies 
have been strained for decades. They tend to view Iran—tevolutionary or 
not—as a threat because of its great size and a suspected connection with 
their Shi‘a communities (60 per cent in Bahrain, 30 per cent in Kuwait, 20 
per cent in UAE, 15 per cent in both Saudi Arabia and Qatar, and 10 per 
cent in Oman).“ The Islamic Revolution in 1979 has fuelled their fear and 
suspicion. Consequently, most of these Gulf states viewed Iraq as a bul- 
wark against a threatening regime and supported it in its long war against 
Iran. The Gulf War marked a turning point in the relations between Iran 
and the Gulf monarchies. It has given Tehran an opportunity to present 
itself as a less dangerous neighbour than Baghdad. Thus, since the early 


H Gawdat Bahgat, “Regional Peace and Stability in the Gulf”, Security Dialogue (London), 
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1990s there has been some form of dialogue and cooperation between Iran 
and the six Gulf monarchies. 

Nevertheless, several obstacles still impede the development of fullscale 
cooperation. First, the two sides disagree on the security arrangements in 
the region in the aftermath of the Gulf War. The GCC States have expanded 
their military and economic ties with the West. They believe that close 
relations with the West, particularly the United States, are the main 
guarantee to their security. Iran, on the other side, believes that it has been 
deliberately excluded. In its view, the security of the region is the sole 
responsibility of the littoral states; other Middle Eastern and international 
Powers should not be involved. 

Second, for many years Iran has had a tense relationship with the largest 
and most powerful Gulf monarchy, Saudi Arabia. The two states claim the 
leadership over the Islamic world and for a long time have sharply clashed 
over oil prices within the OPEC. In addition, some of the Gulf States, such 
as Qatar and Oman, have tried to maintain good relations with Iran to 
counter Saudi dominance. Third, most of these Gulf States take into 
consideration the negative Iraqi reaction to warm relations with Tehran. 
Thus, Iran has never been fully integrated in the Gulf system and its 
relations with the Gulf monarchies are tenuous at best.” 

A good representation of this ambivalent coexistence is the conflict over 
the three Gulf islands, Abu Musa and the Greater and Lesser Tunbs.” This 
dispute reinforces Arab fears of Iranian hegemony. This pattern of inter- 
state interaction is likely to dominate the region. Given the lessons learned 
from operation Desert Storm, a largescale annexation of territory by any 
State appears less probable. Rather, such activities as coercion, intimidation, 
and subversion are more likely to characterize the relations between Iran 
and the six Gulf monarchies. This negative interaction will hold as long as 
the Western powers maintain their military presence in the area, expand 
their alliance with the GCC States, keep containing Iran, and block its 
cooperation with Russia. 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait put Iran in a favourable spot on the international 
scene. By not supporting Saddam Hussein, Iran gained acceptance and 
respect from different world powers. Tehran, however, failed to capitalize 
on this development and in a short time its image as a radical regime 
resurfaced. Moreover, developments in the international system since the 
late 1980s and the early 1990s have created an environment hostile to Iran. 
The only Super Power in the new world order, United States, is Iran’s main 
enemy since the Revolution in 1979. In this new international system, the 


“ Geoffrey Kemp, Forever Enemies? American Policy and the Islamic Republic of Iran 
(Washington, D.C., 1994), p. 46. 
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United States has many tools to make life miserable for Iran. These include 
working through international financial organizations such as the World 
Bank, imposing trade sanctions, and financing covert action programmes. 
The objective of this containment is to weaken the radical camp and 
eventually to modify Iranian behaviour in such areas as terrorism, human 
rights, Arab-Israeli peace process, and the acquisition of nuclear weapons. 
Although this policy has not fully succeeded, mainly because other inter- 
national powers have refused to follow Washington’s lead, given the US 
weight in the world economy, it has created tremendous problems for the 
Iranian economy. 

Most European countries and Japan have adopted a “critical dialogue” 
or a “constructive engagement” approach with Iran. They believe that 
extensive economic and financial ties would strengthen the moderates in 
that country. In addition, Russia and China have extensive military co- 
operation with Tehran. Finally, in her attempt to counter United States’ 
containment, Iran has taken many initiatives to improve relations with 
Pakistan, India, and other Asian and European countries. 

To sum up, in the aftermath of the Cold War, Iran finds itself in a hostile 
international environment. The United States, the dominant Power in this 
new world order, would want to isolate Iran, but has achieved only partial 
success in the absence of international consensus. In their attempt to 
modify Iran’s domestic and foreign policies, regional and international 
powers have applied one of two approaches: containment and/or normal- 
ization. How the Islamic regime will respond to these developments is 
uncertain. 

A number of conclusions may be drawn from the experience of the last 
seventeen years of Islamic rule in Iran, some of which have been suggested 
above. First, since the early 1990s Iranian domestic and foreign policies 
increasingly resemble those of the Shah. Slowly but surely Persian national- 
ism is replacing messianic Islam. Thus, slogans such as “exporting the 
revolution” have been used less often lately than before. Iran’s national 
interests are taking the lead in drawing up the policy. This should pave the 
way for more peaceful relations with the rest of the world. 

Second, in the second half of the 1990s the Islamic regime is much more 
integrated in the world economy and the international system than it was in 
the early years of the Revolution. There are no United Nations sanctions 
against Iran. Tehran is actively involved in diplomatic and economic relations 
with countries from all over the world (the two main exceptions are the 
United States and Israel). This should be seen as a positive sign regarding 
Iran’s current and future conduct of its policy. 

Third, Iran’s rhetoric is much louder than its actual practice. In many 
cases this has given Iran more blame, or credit, than it deserves. An 
important reason for this contradiction is the deep division within the 
leadership between moderates and extremists. In additton, the regime’s 
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financial and military capabilities are much lower than those of its neigh- 
bours or in comparison with those of the Pahlavi regime. 

It is important to emphasize, however, that the Islamic regime faces no 
immediate threat. There is growing domestic discontent but no serious, 
organized opposition. There is no viable political alternative to the present 
system. Still, the survival of the revolutionary regime in the foreseeable 
future depends on regional and international developments as well as its 
domestic evolution. 

Alienation of Russia could bring to power nationalist or Communist 
leaders who might assert Moscow’s independence from the West and seek 
warmer relations with Iran. A rift between China and the West (over 
human rights or Taiwan, for example) could deepen the cooperation 
between Beijing and Tehran. Finally, a change in the political orientation 
in a major Middle Eastern country such as Egypt or Saudi Arabia because 
of a succession crisis or domestic unrest can add substantial weight to the 
Islamic regime. These developments are not imminent, but possible. 

Of greater concern for the regime’s stability is its ability to deliver on its 
promises to improve the standard of living. In real terms, the gross national 
product per capita in mid-1995 is lower than it was in the mid-1970s. With a 
dramatic rise in oil prices not being very likely, the success of economic 
reform is the only way out for improving the people’s standard of living. 
But President Rafsanjani’s efforts to end the statist economy have achieved 
only partial success because of the deep division within the political leader- 
ship. This “muddling through” is expected to continue at least until the 
presidential election in mid-1997, which might open a new chapter in 
Iranian policy and security perspective in the region. This security perspec- 
tive will be influenced heavily by developments in the other strong neigh- 
bour, Iraq. 


Iraq is well suited to play a crucial role in promoting, or hindering, peace in 
the Persian Gulf. It has the second largest oil reserves in the world (after 
Saudi Arabia). It has an optimum population pool, about 19 million 
people, which makes it neither over- nor underpopulated. Finally, even 
after its defeat, Iraq is a significant military power in the region. 

The political arrangements which ensued after the Gulf War have not 
guaranteed stability in the area, these being geared rather towards an ad 
hoc management of conflict. An important reason for this fragile peace is 
the unsettled situation in Iraq. Five years after the War, Saddam Hussein 
remains in power and his regime retains a large arsenal of conventional 
weapons that can pose a threat to the other Gulf States if Western inter- 
vention were lifted. In other words, Iraq’s capabilities to attack its neigh- 
bours were not eliminated. Moreover, a Kurdish selfgoverning area emerged 
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in the north and a “no-fly” zone was created in the south. These develop- 
ments since the early 1990s have raised questions concerning the territorial 
integrity and survival of the State, not just the political regime. 

The establishment of a stable legitimate government in Baghdad rests on 
the interaction between four forces: the opposition, particularly the Shi‘as 
and the Kurds, Saddam Hussein’s regime, the regional powers, and the 
international community. These forces together will shape the future of 
Iraq and, with it, peace in the region. 


Internal Dynamics 


Iraq, like many other regimes in the region, is a patrimonial State, which 
means that the survival of the political system depends on its ability to 
reward supporters and punish opponents. Iraq’s defeat in the Gulf War 
and United Nations sanctions have weakened Baghdad’s capability to 
pursue this policy. Sanctions, presumably, would pressure the Iraqi people 
to turn against their leader and eventually overthrow Saddam Hussein’s 
regime. But opponents, both inside and outside, are divided and intimidated. 
The opposition is composed of five currents: Islamist (drawn mainly from 
the Shi‘a community), Kurdish, Arab nationalist, Communist, and liberal 
democratic. All these groups are represented, more or less, in the Iraqi 
National Congress (INC) led by a banker, Ahmad Chalabi. The declared 
target of the INC is a federated democratic Iraq. Its Western connection as 
well as its.lack of strong domestic roots have, however, restrained its role 
and credibility. The heavy domination of the INC by the Kurds also raised 
the suspicion of other segments of the opposition. 

In the aftermath of the Gulf War a “security zone” was set up by the 
Allies in the area north of the 36th parallel to protect the Kurds (about a 
quarter of the Iraqi population) from Saddam Hussein’s reprisal. In May 
1992, elections were held in which the two main parties—the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party (KDP), led by Masoud Barzani, andthe Patriotic Union 
of Kurdistan (PUK), led by Jalal Talabani—ran neck and neck, with 
Islamist and other parties taking the balance. A coalition had to be formed, 
and a Kurdish Executive and Assembly were established. Since late 1993, 
this significant step towards autonomy has been overshadowed by fighting 
between the KDP and PUK and elimination of the Islamic Movement, 
headed by Mullah Uthman Abd al-Aziz. In 1995, an intensive Turkish 
military operation against its Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), which 
extended to northern Iraq, helped to forge an uneasy ceasefire. 

The longer the separation between the Kurdish-dominated north and the 
rest of Iraq persists, the more enduring will be the legacy of the Kurds’ 
experience of selfgovernment and the harder it will be to maintain the 
territorial integrity of the State. Even more threatening is the fact that 
most of the Tigris watershed inside Iraq lies in the Kurdish-dominated 
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region. Faced with direct Western military intervention, the Iraqi regime 
had no choice but to relinquish its control over the Kurdish region. Once 
the Western troops leave, the Kurds are very likely to face severe reprisals 
from the Saddam Hussein regime. 

While the Kurds threaten the State, the Shi‘as oppose the political 
regime. Constituting about 55 per cent of the population, they reside 
mainly in the south. Unlike the Kurds, the Shi‘as are integrated within the 
system but not on equal terms with the Sunni minority at the centre. Their 
revolt in the aftermath of the Gulf War was met with military repression. 
In response, the West established a “no-fly” zone south of the 32nd parallel 
to protect them. 

Since the early 1990s the Iraqi Government, in addition to coercion, has 
taken resort to an array of political steps to enforce its control in the south. 
A draining programme was implemented in the marshlands to change the 
way of life of about 500,000 people and thus weaken their resistance. In an 
effort to divide the Shi‘a community and leadership, the Government 
expanded its support to different tribes. Finally, in June 1993 the regime 
initiated a “National Campaign of Faith” to enhance its Islamic credibility 
and, in the process, to reduce the legitimacy and appeal of the opposition. 

The Kurds and the Shi‘as are but the strongest of the opposition groups 
among a number of others. Saddam Hussein’s regime is trying to contain 
this opposition, mainly by coercion. The outcome of this confrontation is 
uncertain and hard to predict. The collapse of Saddam Hussein’s regime, if 
it happens, does not, however, guarantee its replacement by a more 
democratic one. The structure and history of Iraq’s political society cast 
doubts on this likelihood. More than seventyfive years of statehood have 
not succeeded in forging one nation out of Iraq’s different ethnic and 
religious groups. In other words, the national identity which came with the 
creation of Iraq as a political unit after World War I has not prevailed over 
other identities. In effect, there is an Iraqi State but not an Iraqi nation. 
The main force which has kept the country intact is the coercive policy of 
the Sunni minority in power. It is ironical that an authoritarian government 
is required to prevent the fragmentation of the State. 

Recent political history of Iraq does not leave room for optimism either. 
Postindependence Iraq has not known a peaceful transition of power. 
None of the five Iraqi Presidents (Abd al-Karim Kassem 1958, Abd al- 
Salem Aref 1963, Abd al-Rahman Aref 1966, Ahmad Hassan al-Bakr 
1968, and Saddam Hussein 1979) ascended to power by election. Thus, the 
current regime 1s not likely to be replaced by a democratic one. Rather, a 
prolonged reign by Saddam Hussein or a military coup by another Sunni 
faction are more probable. Given the weakness and division of domestic 
opposition, regional and international powers are playing a growing role in 
shaping the future of Iraq. 
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Since the early 1990s, the Iraqi regime has also become increasingly vulner- 
able to regional developments. Regardless of the political regime, geo- 
graphy and history have made Iraq’s prosperity and survival heavily 
dependent on good relations with its neighbours. The ethnic problem with 
the Kurds cannot be contained without some coordination and cooperation 
with neighbouring countries. The same applies to the sectarian conflict 
with the Shi‘as. Oil, the main source of national income, is another example 
of vulnerability. Oil for export has to pass either through the sole Iraqi 
outlet on the Gulf (al-Faw), or through pipelines across Turkey, Syria or 
Saudi Arabia. Water is another source of instability. The Tigris and 
Euphrates, which provide Iraq with the bulk of its need of fresh water 
originate in Turkey and Iran. In short, one can argue that the stability of 
Iraq is subject to its relations with its neighbours, particularly in four areas: 
the Shi‘as and the Kurds, oil, water, and security. 

The Arab-Sunni control over the Shi‘as in the south and the Kurds (who 
are not Arabs) in the north should be analysed in a wider regional context. 
In all the other seven Gulf States the Shi‘as represent a good percentage of 
their population (60 per cent in Bahrain, 30 per cent in Kuwait, 20 per cent 
in UAE, 15 per cent in Qatar and Saudi Arabia, and 10 per cent in Oman). 
All these monarchies, however, are ruled by Sunni dynasties. The sole 
challenge comes from Iran, where the Shi‘as (90 per cent) are in charge. 
No regional and international power would accept any change in Iraq by 
which Iran can gain influence in the south. 

The north, where the majority of the Kurds live, represents additional 
‘concern for the region. There are about 20 million Kurds in the Middle 
East and the Caucasus. Though they do not constitute a majority in any 
country, they form a significant minority in a number of states (25 per cent 
in Iraq, 20 per cent in Turkey, 10 per cent in Iran, and 8 per cent in Syria).” 
Not surprisingly, the move towards autonomy by the Iraqi Kurds since the 
early 1990s has alarmed the three neighbours, who fear a spillover effect on 
their own Kurdish populations. Officials from the three countries, which 
are united in their rejection of Kurdish selfrule or independence, have met 
frequently since the end of the Gulf War to coordinate their policies. Since 
1992 both Iran and Turkey have conducted military operations in north 
Iraq to attack their own as well as Iraq’s Kurds. 

For the Kurds, Turkey’s re-establishing relations with Baghdad and 
reopening the oil pipeline from Iraq could be a fatal blow. (Closure of the 
pipeline since the Gulf War has been costing Turkey $400 million a year."*) 


I Michael Collins Dunn, “The Kurdish Question: Is there an answer? A historical over- 
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Two dimensions of oil politics are of special concern to Iraq in its relations 
with other countries in the region: prices and pipelines. Since oil is the 
main source of national income in Iraq, its economic well-being depends 
on how much oil it can sell, but Iraq has no control over the market 
mechanism. (Kuwait’s overproduction of oil was one of the reasons for the 
Iraqi invasion in 1990.) In addition, because of United Nations sanctions, 
Iraqi production has been reduced from about 3 million barrels a day 
before the war to merely 60,000 barrels per day since 1991. When the 
sanctions are lifted, Iragi production is expected to revert to the prewar 
level at least, which would lower the prices and reduce the production 
share of all other Gulf States. 

For oil exports, Iraq depends on pipelines across Turkey, Saudi Arabia, 
and Syria. These outlets have been closed since the Gulf War. This vulner- 
ability increases Iraq’s sense of insecurity. 

Equally important from the Iraqi national security perspective is the 
concern over water supplies. Smce both of Iraq’s main fivers originate 
outside its boundaries, water is an important strategic issue involving 
Turkey and Syria on the Euphrates; and Turkey and Iran on the Tigris. As 
a downstream State, Iraq is sensitive to upstream developments on either 
of these two rivers. The Greater Anatolia Project (GAP) in Turkey, Assad 
Dam in Syria, and the Lesser Zab in Iran reinforce Iraq’s sense of vulner- 
ability and water insecurity. Because of such projects, over which Baghdad 
has no control, Iraq might face a serious water shortage. Iraq’s aquifers, 
which it shares with Saudi Arabia and Jordan, cannot make up for the 
potential loss of surface water. Not having a long enough seacoast, Iraq 
cannot also think of the alternative of desalinating sea-water. To sum up, a 
shortage of water caused by hydrological activities in neighbouring countries 
has the potential to destabilize Iraq domestically and increase its aggres- 
siveness m the region. 

All these areas of conflict and cooperation (Shi‘as, Kurds, oil, and water) 
have, over the last several decades, increased Iraq’s sense of insecurity. For 
almost its entire postcolonial existence, the regime in Baghdad has chosen 
to play the role of aggressor. This has made the military situation in the 
region highly volatile. 

Iraq’s anti-status quo policy in the region stems from the general belief in 
that country that its frontiers were drawn deliberately by the British after 
World War I to ensure its dependence on its neighbours. The Iraqis have 
not missed an opportunity to express their rejection of what they perceive 
as an unfair and unacceptable practice. The Iran-Iraq War and the Gulf 
War were the most recent attempts by Iraq to expand its boundaries, in 
both of which it failed. Shortly before the Gulf War, Saddam Hussein 
needed to move his troops from the Iranian front to the Kuwaiti one, so 
he recognized, once again, the border settlements of the 1975 Algiers 
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Agreement. This involved Iraqi territorial concessions as well as accepting 
Iran’s sovereignty over half of the Shatt al-Arab. In other words, Iraq gave 
back what it had fought for and won in its long bloody war against Iran. 
Moreover, after its defeat in the Gulf War Iraq’s borders were redrawn by 
the United Nations in Kuwait’s favour. In the process Iraq’s access to the 
Persian Gulf waters has been further restricted. 

Still, Iraq retains enough conventional weapons to pose a threat to the 
security of its neighbours. Moreover, there is no way to undo the knowledge 
Baghdad has gained in manufacturing weapons of mass destruction (nuclear, 
chemical, and biological). Nevertheless, because of heavy Western military 
presence in the region, a fullscale military operation similar to the one 
against Kuwait in 1990 is unlikely. Instead, Iraq would resort to intimidation, 
terrorism, and other unconventional forms of war to challenge its neighbours. 

To sum up, by the mid-1990s all the countries in the Persian Gulf region 
have expressed ‘their preference for a unified Iraq within its present 
boundaries. Moreover, many leaders have called for the reintegration of 
Iraq within a collective security system. The small Gulf States such as 
Oman and Qatar would like to see a strong Iraq to counter the Saudi 
influence in the peninsula. Turkey and UAE, among others, view Iraq as a 
bulwark to defend them from the Islamic regime in Tehran. 

Yet, over the last two decades, too much has passed between Iraq and its 
neighbours for any genuine trust to exist. In the two Gulf wars Iraq fought, 
directly or indirectly, all its surrounding countries. This troubling legacy of 
the very recent history of the Gulf sustains mutual suspicibn and cannot be 
seen as a stable foundation for a collective regional security system. For the 
foreseeable future, a strong Western military presence is crucial for the 
security of the region. 

Given the sharp division between Iraq and its neighbours, each side 
looked to a Super Power patron to increase its power relative to the other. 
Thus, the Gulf monarchies, Turkey, and Iran until the late 1970s were, and 
still are, on the American side. Iraq allied itself with the Soviet Union. This 
policy of playing one Super Power off against the other evaporated with 
the collapse of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War. By the early 
1990s Iraq had no great-Power patron to match that of its adversaries. 
Moreover, given the dependence of the world economy on Gulf oil, the 
security of the region became internationalized to an unprecedented level 
in the aftermath of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. In order to prevent another 
war, sanctions have been imposed on Iraq since the early 1990s. They 
require Baghdad to recognize the sovereignty of Kuwait, which it did in 
November 1994, comply with disarmament conditions, cooperate in efforts 
to repatriate the Kuwaitis missing since the invasion, and to improve its 
record of human rights. Iraq’s compliance with these conditions is under a 
bimonthly review by the Security Council. 
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The consensus on maintaining the sanctions has started breaking down 
since 1994 mainly for financial reasons. Iraq owes France about $7 billion 
and Russia about $12 billion.” Moreover, private French companies such 
as Total and Elf, and a consortium of oil companies from Russia including 
Lukoil and Rozneftegazstroy entered into negotiations with the Iraqi 
Government for lucrative contracts that will come into force as soon as the 
economic sanctions are lifted. Finally, China’s stance toward Iraq is influ- 
enced by economic considerations as well as opposition to Western inter- 
vention in internal affairs based on human rights. 

American policy tried to eliminate Saddam Hussein in March 1991 by 
calling on the Iraqi opposition to “rise up and overthrow” him. The United 
States has since reconsidered its policy and, instead, opted for sanctions. In 
the second half of the 1990s American and British Governments stand firm 
in their support to the sanctions. It is not clear, however, for how long and 
what role a post-sanctions Iraq will play in the security of the region. 


Conclusion 


For the economic and political forces shaping the future of both Iran and 
Iraq, it is clear that in the foreseeable future oil prices will continue to 
determine the health of their economies despite attempts to privatize and 
diversify. The high rate of population growth adds more burdens and more 
incentives to embark on genuine efforts to implement economic reform. 

The poor econofnic performance is an important reason for the growing 
domestic discontent. However, the two regimes do not face organized 
opposition from mass-based groups. This situation suggests that a coup 
d’état or a reform from within the political establishment (for example, the 
presidential election in Iran in 1997) is more likely than a democratic 
transition of power. These domestic constraints will influence the regional 
policy of the two regimes. 

In the Gulf region ideological competition (Islamism, nationalism, and 
patrimonialism) compounds the uneven distribution of population, power, 
and resources. In addition, the troubling experiences of the last two decades 
make the participation of the eight Gulf States in a collective security 
system a distant probability. More likely, there will be some form of 
political dialogue interrupted periodically by intimidation, terrorism, and 
other forms of smallscale military confrontation. 

Finally, the containment policy is losing support from both regional and 
international allies. Gradually, sanctions are becoming unilateral and 
without international consensus they have little chance of overthrowing the 
regimes in Tehran and Baghdad. 
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In conclusion, in the short term, Western intervention will guarantee the 
free flow of oil from the region. But for a more secure future a lot of work 
needs to be done to ensure economic and political opening of all the eight 
Gulf States and to integrate both Iran and Iraq into the regional and 
international systems. : 
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John F. Kennedy and the Goan Crisis 


PAULA BANERJEE 


On 16 January 1958, an article appeared in the Congressional Record, 
entitled “If India Falls”.' Written by John F. Kennedy, the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, it caused quite a stir in American political circles. It 
questioned many of the established American policies towards India and 
Pakistan. Almost overnight Kennedy became a household name in India. 
To many in both India and the United States, he appeared as the most 
vigorous spokesman for greater aid to India. This paper is an endeavour to 
discuss Kennedy’s stand on India before he became President and to 
analyse why, in spite óf all he said earlier, the “new frontier” administration 
failed to embark on a bold redirection of policies regarding India. The 
failure to break from the past was most evident during the Goan crisis of 
1961, when the USA decided that “neutral” India’s interests could not be 
backed against those of NATO member Portugal. 


Senator Kennedy and India 


Having emerged as a leading critic of American policy towards South Asia, 
Senator Kennedy advocated that the Government should make India, and 
not Pakistan, the bulwark of its Asian policies. India was “the democratic 
show-case of Asia”, he said, a world power with a world audience, which 
had “a better prospect than any of its neighbours for making a real attack 
on poverty and economic stagnation”.’ He declared on the Senate floor 
that the United States had a vital stake in India’s economic future. India 
was the “only effective competitor to China for the faith and following of 
the millions of uncommitted and restless peoples”. Should India fall prey 
to any kind of disorder and embrace Communism, “the free world would 
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suffer an incalculable blow”. Drawing a parallel between India and the 
Western Europe of 1947, Kennedy said that just as the United States had 
stepped in to save that region from Communism, so it should with India.’ 
For the United States, India could turn out to be the key to winning over 
Asia.’ 

Answering the objection that greater US aid to India and increased 
Indo-American understanding would jeopardize America’s special relations 
with Pakistan, Kennedy held that American responsibility lay in aiding 
both countries in their basic development programmes. As it was, Pakistan 
received as much aid as it could effectively absorb. The fact that the Soviet 
Union provided economic assistance to India also did not have to stand in 
the way, for India provided “an extraordinary opportunity to match systems 
with the Soviet Union on favourable terms”. Further, American policies 
had to be proactive, and not merely a‘series of reflex actions dictated by 
Russian moves. America’s biggest advantage was that it wanted the aid 
recipient country to do well, whereas the Soviet Union did not. The United 
States needed to take up India’s cause as the Russians were counting on 
Indian disenchantment with the West.° India was “the hinge of fate in 
Asia”, which could act as the Asian bulwark against Communism. No 
struggle deserved greater American attention than the one between India 
and China for the hearts and minds of the underdeveloped world. It was a 
struggle for “leadership of the East, for the respect of ali Asia, for the 
opportunity to demonstrate whose way of life is the better”.’ 

Such advocacy of the Indian cause led many educated Indians to believe 
that Kennedy was indeed devoted to the cause of India’s development.’ 
According to B.K. Nehru (who worked closely with Senator Kennedy and 
who became the Indian Ambassador to the United States in 1961}, Kennedy 
unfailingly supported him in his effort to garner aid for India.’ Indians 
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euphorically welcomed the Kennedy Administration, even to the extent 
that his inaugural address, though it contained no specific reference to 
India, was praised for being “one of the most beautifully phrased, direct 
and moving inaugural address[es] ever heard”.” Kennedy’s reference to 
“the soaring idealism of Nehru”" in his State of the Union address was 
praised by the Statesman of Calcutta, which described Kennedy as a 
“President unafraid of [making] decisions, right or wrong”, as “undoubtedly 
refreshing”. In contrast the Pakistani newspaper Jung criticized Kennedy 
for not referring to Pakistan in his inaugural address. 

Underlying Kennedy’s advocacy of India’s cause, however, was his 
desire to highlight this country as a practical alternative to the totalitarian 
Chinese way of development. It was merely an extension of the thinking 
that gave rise to the Marshall Plan. Where India was not pitched against 
another Communist power, there was hardly any urgency to support India. 
The American attitude at the time of India’s dispute with Portugal over 
Goa demonstrated this fact clearly. 


The Indo-Portuguese Conflict over Goa 


India’s dispute with Portugal over Goa had a long history. Don Afonso de 
Albuquerque (1453-1515) was the master architect of Portugal’s Indian 
empire, the Konkani-speaking state of Goa in 1510. Although both lay and 
Church authorities tried to lusitanize the people of Goa, their efforts were 
only partially successful. At the end of the Portuguese rule Catholics 
numbered only 230,997 in a population of 636,153, with Hindus numbering 
388,488 or almost 70 per cent. Even less successful was the policy of 
assimilation. The mestizos or local Eurasians never became numerous, 
numbering fewer than 1,000 in 1961. Racially, nearly all were of Indian 
origin. Of the fourteen languages spoken in Goa, Konkani was the most 
important, with 95.8 per cent of the Goan population declaring it to be 
their native tongue. In Daman and Diu, Gujarati was the principal language. 
At the end of four-and-a-half centuries of Portuguese presence, a mere 2 
per cent of the Goans spoke Portuguese. Culturally, the vast majority of 
Goans bonded better with the people of India.“ Economically, Goa was 
linked more to India than to Portugal, the colony’s trade with Portugal 
amounting to only 7.67 per cent of the total volume. The Indian Union 
accounted for about 20 per cent of Goa’s imports and over 40 per cent of its 
exports. Indian currency circulated freely in Goa and Portuguese efforts to 
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ban it between 1942 and 1952 obliged Goans to resort to barter for 
transactions.” 

The leaders of the Indian freedom struggle had made it clear that 
independence would not be considered complete until France and Portugal, 
as well as the British, withdrew from Indian soil. In June 1946 Rammanohar 
Lohia, an Indian freedom fighter, visited Goa and was horrified at the state 
of the people there. He made speeches in an effort to raise their conscious- 
ness against the Portuguese colonial authorities, who soon deported him. 
Lohia issued a press statement in India stating that “Goa may be a minor 
pimple, but it is a pimple that disfigures the face of Hindustan”.“ The 
Congress Party in its Working Committee resolution passed at Wardha in 
August 1946, drew attention to the conditions in Goa and said that “Goa 
has always been and must inevitably continue to be a part of India. It must 
share in the freedom of the Indian people” .* 

In 1954 the French agreed to hand over Pondicherry to India, although 
the final transfer was still pending when the Goan crisis erupted in 1961." 
Repeated Indian attempts to open negotiations with Portugal concerning 
Goa utterly failed. The Portuguese dictator, Dr Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, 
for some the symbol of Portugal’s economic and political redemption and 
for others the emblem of oppression and authoritarianism, asserted that 
the “problem of Goa is above all a moral one”. By the mid-1950s this 
Portuguese quest for national destiny had degenerated into a frantic effort 
to retain its colonies.” In June 1953 India closed its legation at Lisbon. In 
July 1954 the enclaves of Dadra and Nagar Haveli threw off Portuguese 
control and Indian forces successfully barred the way through Indian 
territory to Portuguese forces which sought to reinstate their authority.” 

Goa had been discussed repeatedly in the Indian Parliament from 1952.” 
Intervening in one such debate in 1955, Nehru said: 


There is no one in this House who requires any argument in justification 
of India’s claim to Goa. It is obvious. There is hardly any question that 
has come before this House which had such unanimous approval or 
agreement. The only questions that have arisen are as to the steps that 
might be taken to give effect to India’s claim.” 
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Although the Portuguese presence in Goa was seen by most Indians as 
an affront to their national unity and security,” nothing was done except 
repeatedly proclaiming that Goa was bound to come to India. In the 
summer of 1955, after the Portuguese fired on Indian satyagrahis, the 
mood of the country was militant. This was reflected by a Congress 
resolution asking the Government to take “effective steps for ending the 
barbaric repression and foreign rule in Goa”. After Nehru arrived on the 
scene with his policy of banning even individual satyagraha marches, the 
resolution was redrawn to praise the Government for “unflinching adherence 
to the ways of peace despite grave provocations”. When a Party whip 
brought word that a great many Congress members were dissatisfied, 
Nehru remarked, “Let them look for another Prime Minister.” Needless to 
say, this ended the discussions for a while.” While restless Congressmen 
for peaceful methods to bring about the much desired integration, Nehru 
consistently argued against the use of force in Goa. He pointed out that if 
Indians ever accepted the position that India could use the army for the 
solution of her problems, she could not deny the same right to other 
countries. In his view, this was “a question of principle” .™ 

Meanwhile, the scene of action shifted to the United Nations. On 22 
December 1955, barely a week after being admitted to UN membership, 
Portugal filed a suit against India at the International Court of Justice to 
force India to recognize Portuguese sovereign rights over Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli, including the right of access of Portuguese troops across Indian 
territory. The verdict was given on 12 April 1960. The Court held that 
although Portuguese rights according to the 1779 treaty over these 
enclaves were valid, it was not a grant of sovereignty. In keeping 
Portuguese officials out of Indian territory in July 1954, India had not acted 
contrary to her obligations because of the prevailing high tension in the 
area.” 

By then, events had gathered momentum. At India’s urging, on 11 
November 1960 a UN Trusteeship Committee resolved that Portugal should 
transmit information on its territorial administration to the General Assembly. 
Salazar in his turn warned India against a confrontationist attitude. On 14 
December 1960 the General Assembly adopted a resolution sponsored by 
the Afro-Asian group of countries “solemnly” proclaiming the necessity of 
bringing “colonialism in all its forms and manifestations to a speedy and 
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unconditional conclusion”.* The next day the General Assembly rejected 
Portugal’s contention that its overseas territories were provinces, listed 
them as “non-self-governing territories”, and demanded that Portugal 
“transmit information under Chapter XI of the Charter concerning these 
territories and that it should be discharged without further delay”.” In 
April 1961 the Goan nationalist leader, Dr Pundlik Gaitonde, visited New 
York to win United States’ support for Goa’s liberation. Although his Visit 
did not produce any extraordinary results, he received coverage in the New 
York Times.” 

Nehru was now old, if not in his decline. According to B.K. Nehru, his 
cousin, there was hardly any trace left of the bright personality that people 
had come to know so well.” In foreign policy matters the aggressive and 
belligerent Krishna Menon, Nehrw’s trusted lieutenant, was becoming very 
powerful. Known for his leftist leanings, he advocated strong measures 
against the Portuguese in Goa. At the All India Congress Committee 
meeting in Durgapur on 28 and 29 May 1961, Congress members like U.C. 
Parashar urged'the Government to issue a strong statement on Portuguese 
atrocities in Goa. But Nehru felt that “any hasty step might complicate the 
problem of Goa instead of solving it”.” 

Pressure was, however, building up within India to seize Goa,” and 
Nehru himself seemed to have veered round to this view. Lt General 
Chowdhury (who became the Chief of Staff of the Indian Army in 1959) 
had meanwhile worked out military plans to attack Goa. On 23 October 
1961 the Prime Minister summoned Lt General Chowdhury to Bombay 
and inquired of him how long it would take to occupy Goa. The General 
replied that if India was lucky, twentyfour hours, and if not, fortyeight 
hours. The discussion with the Prime Minister ended there but the General 
did discuss the issue with Krishna Menon a couple of days later.” 
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Nehru Visits Kennedy 


Nehru had earlier accepted—with great reluctance, according to his bio- 
grapher, S. Gopal—an invitation from the US Administration to visit the 
United States. He could not refuse the American invitation because he had 
accepted a similar invitation from the Soviet Union.” The initiative for 
arranging the visit bad come mainly from John Kenneth Galbraith, the 
American Ambassador to India, who had decided that the best way to 
erase memories of Dulles was to expose Nehru to Kennedy. “The two 
leaders shared that address, patrician instinct and long historical view 
which made them, next to Churchill, the two greatest statesmen on the 
British model of their day.”* Nehru at one time had been impressed by 
Kennedy’s efforts to convince his people that it was in the American 
interest to give massive economic aid to India.* l 
The American intent for the visit, according to a State Department 
briefing paper, was to allow Nehru to become personally acquainted with 
Kennedy. The President was advised to convince his guest, to the extent 
possible, of the need for closer Indo-American collaboration in the United 
Nations and to point out that neutralism did not require finding the exact 
middle course between the United States and the USSR. The Americans 
also hoped that India and Pakistan would find ways to reduce tensions in 
the subcontinent by dealing with the Kashmir dispute.* The Kennedy 
Administration hoped, vainly as it turned out, that it could bring about a 
change in Indo-Pakistan relations. Its members thought that by convincing 
the Indian leadership about their noble intentions they could actively seek 
to solve the Kashmir issue. This was a miscalculation, for once the question 
of Kashmir was broached, no promise of greater aid could reduce Indian 
disgruntlement with the Administration’s lack of understanding of the 
basic problem. There was divergence also on the understanding of the two 
countries on the meaning of nonalignment, because for the Indians non- 
alignment was never the middle path between the two Super Powers but 
rather the ability to take independent decisions in foreign affairs. 
Despite high expectations, the visit was not a success. Kennedy himself 
described it as a disaster. Averell Harriman, Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, had told Kennedy before the visit that Nehru was an aged 
and a tired man,” and indeed Nehru appeared to Kennedy to be an old 
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man, extremely tired and passive. According to B.K. Nehru, Kennedy’s 
heroic picture of the Indian Prime Minister was shattered, 


He was either sick or extremely fatigued and there was hardly any trace 
of the bright and charming personality that we knew. During policy 
discussions he was often vague and rambling. Nehru’s last trip to the 
United States was a total failure.” 


Nehru appeared to be in decline, and like Gandhi before him, his authority 
and charisma were ebbing.” The President surmised that India would 
increasingly become preoccupied with her own problems. According to 
Schlesinger, although Kennedy retained “his belief in the necessity of 
helping India achieve its economic goals, he rather gave up hope, after 
seeing Nehru, that India would be in the next years a great affirmative 
force in the world or even in South Asia”.* 

Explaining the failure of the visit to some extent 1s also the optimism, 
almost to the point of naivete, of the new Administration officials. The 
Eisenhower Administration had, over time, developed greater sensitivity 
regarding the Kashmir issue. Eisenhower and Nehru belonged to the same 
generation and held similar attitudes towards many global issues. They had 
an instinctive understanding of each other. Further, Eisenhower’s repre- 
sentatives to India were notable for their understanding towards India. In 
the view of Subimal Dutt: 


No country could have sent two abler representatives to a foreign 
country than Ambassador Sherman Cooper and Ellsworth Bunker. 
Nehru was impressed by their sincerity and honesty of purpose and they 
contributed a good deal to softening feelings against U.S. policies in 
India.“ 


The Kennedy Administration, it would seem, expected results much too 
quickly. There was also the matter of American public opinion, which did 
not take quite easily to the fact that Nehru’s US visit was coming immedi- 
ately after a very successful trip to the Soviet Union. 

As regards the Goa question, there were some misgivings in the United 
States because Nehru had not ruled out the possibility of the “use of force” 
to liberate the Portuguese enclave.” But it was largely dismissed as an idle 
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threat as Nehru did not at all discuss the issue with Kennedy. According to 
B.K. Nehru, the Prime Minister decided to occupy Goa only after his 
return from the United States.” As late as 8 December 1961 he opposed a 
parliamentary resolution to issue a “final ultimatum to the Portuguese 
Government to withdraw from Goa, Daman and Diu” .* 


~ 


The United States and Portugal 


was a small NATO member. With the second lowest per capita GNP in 
Europe and the highest mortality rate, it remained one of Europe’s poorest 
countries. Although Salazar, the famous Atlanticist Lusitanian, strongly felt 
his own and his nation’s place in history, he was an anachronism. His 
efforts to consolidate Portuguese overseas colonies by calling them provinces 
elicited strong reactions in the United Nations.” 

During World War II, the United States had entered into an alliance 
with Portugal. In return for the use of the Azores base, which was in 
Portuguese possession, by landbased American aircraft for participation in 
the Normandy invasions, Salazar demanded and received prior agreement 
to an American guarantee to respect Portuguese sovereignty in all Portu- 
guese colonies. This guarantee was eventually extended on 23 October 
1943, by the US Charge-d’ Affaires in Lisbon, George F. Kennan.“ 

The initiation of the Cold War increased Portugal’s status, prestige and 
influence abroad. Professor Caeiro de Malta, then Portuguese Foreign 
Minister, was one of the signatories to the North Atlantic Treaty m 
Washington on 4 April 1949. Though Portugal’s colonial possessions were 
not explicitly included in the geographical area covered and protected by 
the Atlantic Pact, Salazar expected the Portuguese overseas territories to 
profit from it. “On balance, Portugal’s presence in NATO was beneficial 
rather than detrimental to his country’s defense efforts.°” For example, 
when the Berlin problem became serious in 1961, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
advised President Kennedy that the United States should “back up Portugal 
on Angola because the Azores base will be essential to us if we become 
involved in a military crisis over Berlin”.* As for Goa, publicly the United 
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States did admit that-the Portuguese presence in Goa was anachronistic, 
but American diplomats failed to exert any significant pressure on Portugal 
to leave it. When Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, spoke to the Portuguese 
Foreign Minister, Dr Franco Nogueira (1961-69), in Paris, he did not 
express any reservations about the Portuguese control over Goa, much to 
the consternation of Galbraith.” 


Operation “Vijay” 


On 12 December 1961 Galbraith met Nehru in Delhi and tried to convince 
him that India had a large stake in settlement without violence, but could 
not offer any constructive alternatives.” Influential members of the 
Government, including Krishna Menon, had already prepared an agenda 
for Goa.” The situation was out of Nehru’s direct control. On 14 December 
1961 UN Secretary-General, U. Thant, personally attempted to head off 
military conflict by sending identical cables to Nehru and Salazar: “I 
respectfully and urgently appeal to your Excellency and to your Govern- 
ment to ensure that the situation does not deteriorate to the extent that it 
might constitute a threat to peace and security.”* On 17 December 1961 
the Kennedy Administration proposed that Prime Minister Nehru announce a 
six-month suspension of his expected attack on Goa and in return the 
Americans would make a major effort with the Portuguese to help solve 
the issue peacefully. ” But the Americans failed to specify what exactly they 
meant by “a major effort” and even in their view the offer was vague.” 
Further, it came too late. 

On the night of 17 December 1961, Indian troops moved into Goa. The 
military operation, code-named “Vijay”, was over in twentysix hours. 
There were relatively few casualties: in Daman, four Indians were killed 
and fourteen wounded, while ten Portuguese soldiers were killed and two 
wounded; in Goa, three Indian soldiers were killed and four wounded, 
while thirteen Portuguese were killed and ten wounded. The Portuguese 
Governor-General, Manuel Antonio Vassalo de Silvia, signed an uncondi- 
tional surrender at 2 p.m. on 19 December 1961 in the city of Vasco da 
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Gama.“ As Lt General Chowdhury had predicted, the Goa operation was 
over in less than fortyeight hours. Indian troops decisively dominated the 
course of action. But the Goa operation demonstrated that Indian logistic 
arrangements were in bad shape, with many troops having to operate 
without even proper shoes. The India—China border war the following year 
was to underscore this dire fact.™ 


US Reaction 


The successful Indian military operation in Goa aroused strong emotions in 
many parts of the world. Enthusiasm ran high in most African and Asian 
countries with the exception of Pakistan, where the reaction was extremely 
bitter. Moscow appeared to be jubilant. But in Western Europe and the 
United States the dominant reaction was one of shock, perplexity, and 
resentment. The State Department immediately issued a statement express- 
ing regret that India had resorted to force.” 

The Ifdonesian Foreign Minister informed Washington that his nation 
supported countering Western colonialism militarily. The Minister stated 
that “colonialism must be faced by use of force, that even India, renowned 
for love and peace”, felt it necessary to use force.” The State Department 
thus felt that the Indian action might set an example for less scrupulous 
leaders like Sukarno to “set up his miserable New Guinea claim”.” 

The American media strongly criticized Nehru and, as Margaret Fisher 
put it, “averred that Nehru had lost a lofty position of leadership which in 
fact this press had never before been inclined to grant him”. Leading the 
attack was the Washington Post which compared the Indian action in Goa 
to the conquests undertaken by Hitler, saying that “the pious justifications” of 
the invasion by India were distressingly reminiscent of Nazi explanations. 
It agreed that “time and history were on the side of amalgamation of the 
colonial enclave with India, but the mode approved by Mr. Nehru was 
naked aggression”.“ A cartoon in the same issue portrayed Nehru trampling 
his own conscience. Keeping up the attack, the Post argued the following 
day that “what is lost is faith in the essential goodness and morality of a 
new nation whose record hitherto was unsullied by any act of aggression” .® 
The following day, reflecting on the fact that Nehru had repeatedly abjured 
the use of force in Goa, the Post argued: 
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the philosophical implications are saddening . . . what has now vanished is 
the notion that one leader of one nation could pose relatively dispassion- 
ately above the battle. No one can yet know whether what has been 
destroyed is a myth or part of mankind’s hope.® 


An editorial in the New York Times, headlined “India, The Aggressor”, 
said: 


Tiny Goa is no threat, nor is it at all essential to India, economically or 
politically. Granted that Portuguese rule in Goa is, as we have repeatedly 
said, an anachronism. Indian control would surely have come in time 
and could eventually have been realized without resort to military 


conquest.“ 


At the time the Indian action in Goa took place, the Soviet leader 
Leonid Brezhnev was visiting India. In speech after speech, Brezhnev 
applauded the Indian action. In his farewell message, he advised Indians to 
ignore Western indignation as coming from colonialists who always tried to 
strangle men striving for independence.“ It was inevitable that this Cold 
War angle would give a sharper edge to the critiasm by the American 
media. As the New York Times editorially noted, the invasion of Goa 
“adds new antagonisms to an already unstable world and intensifies the 
differences between the West and the Asian—African bloc. It is of course’ 
meat for the Russians”.* Another ar icle in the daily argued that a threat 
of war by the Chinese Communist colossus was far graver to India and Asia 
than Goa or a hundred Goas.” 

In the Security Council, Adlai Stevenson, the American representative 
to the United Nations, castigating the Indian action in Goa, argued that the 
question was not whether Portugal’s colonial policy was right or wrong, but 


the right or the wrong of one nation seeking to change an existing 
political and legal situation by the use of armed force. That is expressly 
forbidden in the Charter. There are no exceptions, except self-defense. 
And can anyone believe that huge India is acting in self-defense against 
this almost defenseless territory?“ 


In resorting to force India not only went against the UN principles but also 
against its own professed principles of foreign policy, he said. The Indian 
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action was so dangerous in his view that it might endanger the very 
existence of the United Nations. A resolution cosponsored by the United 
States, France, Turkey, and the United Kingdom asked India to withdraw 
its forces immediately to the position prevailing before 17 December 1961, 
but the resolution was defeated by Soviet veto.* Stevenson would have 
wanted to include in his statement the view that the Portuguese enclaves 
were anachronistic and there had to be a peaceful termination of Portuguese 
colonialism in India, but the State Department cut out the references to 
Portuguese colonialism from his speech over his protest, on the ground 
that it had assured Portugal that the issue of colonialism would not be 
raised.” 

A few days later, speaking at a news conference, Kennedy deplored the 
use of force in Goa. He stated that like the British and the French, the 
Portuguese would also have been forced to withdraw from their colonies in 
India even without the use of force.” 

Initially the reaction of the Indian press was mixed. The Hindu, for 
example, commented: 


It would be presenting a deceptive picture to suggest that everyone is 
supremely happy over the Goa developments without any reservations .... 
Their fear is that by her action India might have endangered the high 
esteem in which she had been held all over the world.” 


In the face of Western condemnation, however, the reaction in the 
Indian media became more assertive. To the Indian media the hostile 
American reaction which averred that Nehru had lost a lofty position of 
leadership appeared puzzling. In the first place, the American press had 
never accorded that position to him. Even more astounding was the 
American support for colonialism. In an editorial the Ananda Bazar Patrika 
argued that “this was a war against the last vestiges of colonialism and as 
such it had nothing to do with the Cold War”.” Time and again the United 
States had supported ending colonialism, but its reaction to the recent 
Indian action in Goa proved that the United States really wanted to 
maintain the shackles of colonialism in Asia and Africa.* This removal of 
the vestiges of colonialism was neither Nehru’s nor Menon’s private matter. 
Therefore, it wa, unfair of the Western powers to launch personal criticisms 
against them. The Ananda Bazar Patrika also hailed the Soviet Union for 
blocking the US-sponsored proposal in the United Nations to condemn 
India’s action.” The Economist (London) had even suggested that the 
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“invasion of Goa” was undertaken to invoke popular support for the 
Congress Party in the coming elections. Asked about his reaction to this 
suggestion, Nehru declared that he was shocked that he should be thought 
so utterly irresponsible as to take action of this kind for a “wretched 
election” .” 

On 29 December 1961 Nehru wrote to Kennedy justifying the Indian 
action in Goa which, he noted, “had considerable repercussions, and it is a 
matter of regret to me that you were not able to agree with it”. He 
explained the Indian action in terms of growing public resentment to the 
oppressive Portuguese rule in Goa and noted that “strong and unequivocal 
resolutions were passed by the General Assembly condemning all colonial- 
ism and demanding the end of it”. The recommendations made by Galbraith 
to call off action in Goa for six months had come only hours before zero 
hour of the operation and the solution offered was too vague for imple- 
. mentation.” ‘Also, the Goans themselves ‘wanted an Indian’ victory and 
they aided the Indian troops in action. The result was an almost bloodless 
transfer of power. 

Referring to the American reaction, Nehru observed that his countrymen 
were surprised at the difference in reaction of the Afro-Asian states and 
that of the United States. He asked, “Why is it that something that thrills 
our people, should be condemned in the strongest language in the United 
States and some other places?” The last thing he wanted to do was to affect 
the existing friendly and cooperative relations with the United States. He 
said that he was 


deeply hurt by the rather extraordinary and bitter attitude of Mr. Adlai 

_ Stevenson and some others. This appears to ignore completely the fact 
that vast numbers of people in India also had feelings in this matter and 
strong feelings which they had repressed for years.” 


In reply, Kennedy wrote that even though the Indians often felt that the 
Americans were unaware of the evils of colonialism, some of them, at 
least, were aware of them. He somewhat fancifully referred back to his 
own seventeenth-century Irish ancestors and said: 


I can claim the company of most historians in saying that the colonialism to 
which my immediate ancestors were subject was more sterile, oppressive, 


” “Fallen Idols”, The Economist, 23 December 1961. Nehru refuted the charge in the 
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and even cruel than that of India. The legacy of Clive was on the whole 
more tolerable than that of Cromwell. 


He declared that the effect of the Goan episode on Indian and American 
relations “has not been good”. But from it some useful lessons could be 
learnt. He was protesting not so much against the Indian takeover of Goa, 
as against India’s use of force. He said the Goan episode “will make it 
harder to hold the line for peace in other places”. The Indian action 
constituted a setback to the United Nations as well. The US Congress, on 
the verge of voting on a foreign aid appropriation bill, would definitely 
discuss the Goan incident and many of its members would speak against 
further aid to India. As the Goan affair followed so soon after Nehru's 
visit, Kennedy felt that Nehru should have discussed the problem with him. 
From what had happened, many who opposed:a closer understanding 
between the two countries would draw strength.” 

On 30 January 1962 Nehru, in his reply, explained that since the action 
in Goa was not premeditated, he could not have discussed it beforehand. 
The White House did not buy this explanation, but on advice of the State 
Department, Kennedy dropped the matter.” The American Administration 
decided that “Indo-American relations were too important to allow such a 
relatively minor affair to cause permanent damage”." 


Conclusion 


Kennedy neither raised any questions when the State Department decided 
to condemn the Indian action in Goa nor did he support Galbraith’s 
recommendation that the United States dissociate itself from the Portuguese 
empire by condemning colonialism. Like Adlai Stevenson, Arthur Schle- 
singer was also of the opinion that the State Department had allowed the 
American Embassy in Lisbon to assure the Portuguese that the Americans 
would not raise the issue of colonialism. “This commitment, undertaken 
-without White House consultation, tied our hands at the United Nations.”© 
Kennedy himself never demanded any written explanation from the State 
Department regarding its decision on Goa, nor did he support Adlai 
‘Stevenson when the latter wanted to condémy Portuguese colonialism so 
that Stevenson had to make amends by stating in a Press Conference on 21° 
December 1961, that India had tried to negotiate for fourteen years and 
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then had resorted to force. “Now if you are going to freeze the right of 
these people to assert their force”, he said, “you have got to open up a 
channel more fully and firmly on negotiations.”” Kennedy endorsed, as he 
often did, the decision of the State Department rather than that of his 
Ambassador. Perhaps, despite Schlesinger’s apologetics, Kennedy went as 
far as he wanted to. 

Kennedy’s negative reactions regarding Goa may have been, as Schle- 
singer suggested, due to his diminishing hope that “India had a serious role 
to play in the struggle for peace”.™ It may also have been because Nehru 
had not informed him of his actions. But that Portugal was a member of 
NATO definitely influenced his actions. It seems highly unlikely that 
otherwise he would have acquiesced in the State Department’s decision not 
to raise the question of colonialism. The Cold War context of Kennedy’s 
Obviously, he found it difficult to support India, vis-a-vis a NATO ally 
when the Indians were so warmly supported by the Soviet Union. 

It is perhaps true that Kennedy had no desire to protract permanent 
Indian resentment. He told Nehru that he would “do all that I can to 
ensure that any damage done to our common interests is temporary”.* At 
the same time, he had no intention of changing US policy at the cost of 
Portugal, whose bases were still important. Faced with growing Pakistani 
intransigence the United States could hardly jeopardize its relations with 
another ally over India. Much before he had been in the Presidential seat 
for a thousand days it became clear that Kennedy’s claims, before he 
became President, of fostering anti-colonialism had given way to a tacit 
understanding of Cold War realities. Kennedy gave in to pressure by the 
Portuguese, who skilfully used their power to end the Lajes facilities which 
the Pentagon claimed to be of utmost importance in whatever confrontation 
might still arise between the East and the West. Even the existence of the 
US propaganda station “Radio Free Europe” in Portugal was dependent 
upon America’s “solicitous concern for Portugal’s problems” .” 

By 1962 the Americans had invested about $96.2 million in the Azores.” 
On 4 January 1963 an agreement on the extension of the Azores lease was 
reached and American military assistance and arms deliveries regained 
momentum. In the same month it was made public that the United States 
would deliver 30 fighter aircraft of the T-37C type to Portugal. By 1963 the 
United States had started to abstain from voting in the United Nations on 
any resolutions condemning Portuguese colonialism. Adlai Stevenson was 
instructed by the President to show Nogueira any statement that he would 
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be making in the United Nations about Portugal, as the Azores bases were 
of utmost importance.” Albeit Kennedy had vigorously advocated the 
Indian cause before coming to power, the Goan crisis suggests that Cold 
War susceptibilities won over his inclinations to support Third World 
nationalism. Kennedy’s claims of a bold redirection of policies regarding 
India, when fighting a NATO ally, largely remained hollow. For the 
Kennedy Administration, Indian neutralism was to prove more acceptable 
when contesting Communism, as in 1962 during the Sino-Indian border 
war. In this regard, President Kennedy’s policies were no different from 
those of his predecessor. 

The effects of the Goa episode did not last long. Jacqueline Kennedy’s 
subsequent visit to India in early 1962 removed much of the existing 
bitterness. But Goa was important as it symbolized the most important 
reason for conflict between India and the United States. American leaders 
who came to power professing goodwill towards India often became baffled 
when faced with the realities of nonalignment. Kennedy was no exception. 
In a world torn by the Cold War it was difficult for him to justify Indian 
“neutralism” to the Congress. Courting India seemed almost like courting 
an unfaithful lover, especially at a time when Pakistan was questioning the 
merits of its own steadfast loyalty to the United States. It was, therefore, 
not surprising that there were occasional tensions between India and 
America. With such diverse foreign policy principles some amount of 
conflict was inevitable. Kennedy and Nehru could rise above Goa when 
faced with a common enemy and had little problem in coming close 
together, such as during the Sino-Indian border war. This flexibility 
smoothed the bilateral relations between India and the US, and does so 
even today. 


March 1996 
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Iran: From Revolution to Market 


GIRIJESH PANT 


In setting the agenda of economic reform, the State in Iran, like in other 
developing countries, faces the challenge of combining equity with efficiency 
to make the transition to market politically and socially sustainable. For 
Iran the task is particularly formidable because of high expectations of the 
people from the “Revolutionary” State and the promises made by the 
latter to correct all the distortions of the previous regime by promoting a 
system of social justice and selfreliance. The State, however, could address 
these issues only ten years after the Revolution in 1989 when, after the 
ceasefire with Iraq, it launched the first Five Year Plan. Unlike many other 
countries, the State in Iran is going for reforms td meet the popular 
expectations from the State itself. The time factor is emphasized here to 
underline the fact that in most developing countries, market-based reforms 
have been initiated due to the failure of the statist model to meet the 
popular aspirations. It is fatigue and frustration with the system that have 
made the market acceptable, at least till it succeeds. In Iran, expectations 
from the Revolutionary State have been very high, and since the State could 
not address its promises due to prolonged war, it has to pitch them at a 
much higher level to sustain the war. Hence the demands from the State 
are wide and varied—from jobs to public welfare, from adequate supply of 
goods of material consumption to the good governance. The growing 
generation of the post-Revolutionary period does not have a reference point 
for comparison. Therefore, reform has to be more sensitized to popular 
aspirations along with the arduous task of accomplishing optimal and 
efficient utilization of resources by restructuring the economy. 


I 


Since the war with Iraq overtook the Revolution, the resource allocation 
and utilization pattern of the economy had to be governed by the priorities 
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of defence requirement. The civilian economy thus got relegated to the 
background. Estimates are that the war cost Iran in financial terms to the 
tune of $644.3 billion.’ It forced the country to pursue policies to maximize 
revenue to finance the war. It also increased the reliance on oil exports for 
foreign exchange to buy arms and supplies and high military expenditure to 
maintain a large number of men under arms.’ In a sense, war priorities 
restricted the choice of the State and perpetuated a pattern of resource 
allocation at variance with the promises of the Islamic Republic which 
emphasized selfsufficiency of food, reduced dependence on oil, promotion 
of small- and mediumscale industries, development of rural economy, and 
restricting urban migration.’ The economic agenda of President Rafsanjani’s 
Government thus needs to be evaluated in the backdrop of the constraints 
imposed by the war on civilian economy. 

Preponderance of oil during the Shah’s period and later during the war 
against Iraq not only made the economy dependent on and vulnerable to 
oil revenue but also undermined the growth of the non-oil sector. Oil 
revenue constitutes about 90 per cent of foreign exchange earnings and 80 
per cent of the State’s budgetary revenue. The security environment did 
not allow a drastic cut in defence expenditure. Therefore, the State could 
‘ not initiate any fundamental change in resource diversion. The fiscal 
freedom of the State was further restricted by the stagnation, if not the 
decline, of the non-oil sector including agriculture. The area under cultivation 
did not grow significantly enough to sustain the demands of the growing 
population. It was 13,713,000 hectares in 1980 and went up to 14,830,000 
hectares in 1988.‘ The yearwise break-up shows that with the escalation of 
the war and the depression in oil prices, it declined after 1982. Rice 
production experienced a decline from 1,449,000 metric tons in 1980 to 
1,419,000 metric tons in 1988. Wheat production went up marginally from 
5,922,000 metric tons to 7,265,000 metric tons during the same years. The 
per capita consumption of sugar came down from 24.5 kilograms in 1981 to 
22 kilograms in 1988. Cotton consumption per capita showed a marginal 
rise from 1.9 metres to 2.3 metres, steel consumption came down steeply 
from 89 to 47 kilograms, newsprint from 0.49 to 0.19 kilogram, etc. The 
per capita GDP which was 61,200 riyals in 1980 at 1974 prices came down 
to 56,800 riyals in 1988. The decline of nonoil GDP was from 54,700 riyals 
to 47,100 riyals. In short, while the production base of the economy did not 
expand during the war years, the population registered a rise from 41.8 
million in 1981 to 52.25 million in 1988, growing by an average rate of more 
than 3 per cent a year. 
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Given the stagnation in the economy, oil revenue remained the principal 
source of mobilizing finances. However, the size of the oil revenue depends 
upon the volume of export and the prices. During the initial years of war, 
when the prices went up and Iran did not suffer much damage to the export 
outlet, the oil revenue of the country increased. But in the later period 
both the war damages and the depressed oil prices reduced Iran’s oil 
revenue from $19.1 billion in 1979 to as low as $9.2 billion in 1988 as 
estimated by OPEC.’ The Central Bank of Iran calculated it at $19.39 
billion and $7.6 billion respectively.‘ If deflated by the index of import 
price for oil-exporting countries, with 1974 as base year, then the per capita 
oil revenue came down from $171 to $70 between 1980 and 1988. In this 
situation, the State had very little choice but to go for import compression 
and restraint in public expenditure. A regime of austerity after the Revolution 
would ordinarily have been difficult to sustain politically and socially, but 
the war provided the State the leverage by promoting a sense of nationalism 
and appeal for the Islamic tradition of sacrifice. Imports remained at 
$10.13 billion during these years—in 1980 Iran imported goods worth $10.8 
billion, while in 1988 imports were estimated at $10.6 billion.’ It is precisely 
because of the import control regime that Iran could come out of the war 
without piling up external debt. 

The State policy of resource mobilization and restrained public expendi- 
ture needs to be given more attention not only as an illustration of political 
management of the war economy but also to understand the kind of 
challenge and dilemma that it has posed for the economy in peace time. 
State expenditure, which declined from 1984 to 1986, started picking up in 
1987 and 1988 despite the fact that the revenue continued to decline from 
1984 to 1986. Thus, the deficit rose dramatically between 1986 to 1988. The 
State could sustain expenditure by mobilizing resources through taxes. In 
1981 the tax collection was 714.1 billion riyals and in 1988 it went up to ` 
1403.9 billion riyals.* In contrast the nontax revenue declined from 1208.4 
billion riyals to 1097.1 billion riyals. State reliance on taxes went up from 
37 per cent to more than 56 per cent during the same period. The share of 
direct taxes went up relatively more than indirect taxes. In 1988, direct 
taxes accounted for 65 per cent of the total tax revenue. 


This movement would in many countries indicate that the tax structure 
was becoming more progressive, although such was not necessarily the 
case in Iranian context. Nearly two third of the direct taxes collected 
were on corporate profits but about three quarters of corporate taxes 
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were paid by the State enterprises and other public sector corporations 
including those owned by various foundations.’ 


During the war the State had to expand its tax base because oil prices were 
on the decline. But in times of peace the State could not further extend the 
tax revenue because of the high political cost of imposing more taxes. 

The economy at the time of first Five Year Plan (1989-93), thus, was 
faced with structural rigidities, fiscal frigidity, and global hostility. It was 
structurally rigid because excessive dependence on oil during the oil boom 
period narrowed down the production base around the oil sector. This was 
further enhanced during the war years. Vested interests also developed in 
the form of various foundations which took over the industries from those 
capitalists who had left the country after the Revolution and a bureaucracy 
which doubled in size and became corrupt, inefficient, and unresponsive to 
people’s needs. Consequently, “the subsidy system was marred by corruption 
and poor distribution. The result was spiralling prices in basic goods 
putting them out of the reach of the urban poor. Per capita income halved 
between 1979 and 1989”.” Fiscal frigidity refers to the limitation imposed 
on the State by the extended volume of tax revenue. Further, being an oil- 
exporting country, it could not have extended taxes much beyond the 
regional comparison. In the Persian Gulf region, all the neighbouring 
countries pursued a regime of high public expenditure with no taxes. In 
fact they have been using oil revenue to legitimize their rule. In Iran during 
the Shah’s regime the same pattern of State finances prevailed. Therefore, 
the State could not have made fundamental changes in this sector alone. 
Finally, a friendly external environment plays an important role in achiev- 
ing better growth performance in case of developing economies. The 
isolation and hostility that the Republic faced from the global actors were 
bound to restrict its ability to mobilize external resources both in terms of 
finance and technology. 

The Government had to prepare a development plan against the above- 
mentioned constraints to meet the demands of a population which had 
more than 55 per cent of its constituents below twenty years of age, where 
the unemployment rate had increased from’13.7 per cent in 1981 to 14.9 
per cent in 1988, where under the austerity and import compression imposed 
by the State consumption had sunk to its lowest." Put differently, the 
challenge before the government in drafting the first Five Year Plan was to 
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develop the consumer and capital goods sectors simultaneously, promote 
industrial and social infrastructure, and reorganize the economy to utilize 
resources efficiently and equitably. Consequently, the Government had to 
pursue a liberal import policy and decide in favour of external borrowing. 
In early 1989, the Director of the Budget and Planning Organization, 
Masud Roghani Zanjani, announced that Parliament had authorized the 
Government to borrow a total of $12.9 billion.” This was a major departure 
from the earlier position. The shift may be appreciated as a pragmatic 
move but can also be explained as the compulsion of the peace economy. 
The liberal import regime and external borrowing led to a situation in 
which Iran, which had come out of the war without any debt, was faced 
with the difficult task of debt servicing by the end of the Plan. In the words 
of Mr Nabavi, “Iran’s debt service profile starts to look as serious if not 
more than that of Algeria.”” l 


m 
The Five Year Plan 1989—93 


In defining the perspective of the Plan, the State had to take into account a 
number of factors including ideological commitment, preferences of differ- 
ent socioeconomic interest groups and the availability of resources. The 
ideological setting of the Plan was drawn from Article 44 of the Constitution 
which defined the organizational structure of the Islamic Republic in terms 
of three sectors—the State, the cooperative, and the private sector.“ The 
objective of the Plan has been to achieve the goals of the Islamic Republic 
with the help of the given organizational structure. This involved defining 
the relationship between the three sectors with reference to the goals of the 
Islamic Republic, that is, selfreliance and social justice. These goals assume a 
larger role of the State as against the market which pays higher premium to 
efficiency over equity. Similarly under Article 23, the State 1s committed to 
provide its citizens accommodation, food, clothing, health care, education, 

and necessary facilities for establishment of family and employment. This 
clearly means that the economy needs larger public investment and sub- 
sidies. In 1988—89, the Government.decided to enhance subsidies by 38 per 
cent to compensate for the inflation. Subsidies, both consumer and industrial, 
have been crucial in the Iranian economy but they became critical during 
peace time to make the basic necessities of life available to the people, 
neutralizing the high inflation. The point is emphasized here to underline 
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the political sensitivity of the issue in the reform process. Article 23 also 
restricts the growth of consumerism and domination of external economy. 
This puts a limitation on the State in expanding its external relations, 
particularly when the world economy is becoming globalized. The ideo- 
logical orientation of the Islamic Republic has, however, been interpreted 
by different socioeconomic groups in their own way. Broadly, there have 
been two contending views: 


[one,] the radicals who advocate strict limits on private property and a 
large role for the State, supporting legislation on foreign trade national- 
isation, land reforms and urban real estate; and second, the conservatives 
who champion the cause of unfettered private enterprises and call for 
the repeal of most government controls and the return of expropriated 
assets. In reality the division is not bipolar: there is a whole spectrum of 


position.” 


These contending views represent different socioeconomic interest groups 
as will be elaborated later. 

Though the social structure of the Iranian economy did not undergo any 
fundamental change during the war years, the relative position of different 
socioeconomic groups did experience a shift. It is argued that during the 
initial years of the Revolution the gap between the rich and the poor 
narrowed down. The inequality between urban and rural sector was also 
reduced. Although the income gap did not narrow down significantly in the 
urban economy, it did show relative change in the rural economy. But with 
the “normalization process” beginning in 1981, the trends were reversed. 


By 1984 although urban/rural and intra-urban and mtra-rural inequalities 
were less than what they were in the last pre-revolutionary year, they 
were significantly more than in 1980. . . . The rich started to get richer 
again and the poor poorer. Although those who have become richer or 
poorer in recent years are not necessarily all the same people who 
constituted the rich and poor before the Revolution, the gap between 
the very rich and the very poor... is as wide as it was before the 
Revolution for urban household and for the rural population even 
wider.” 


It is also pointed out that among the urban social group “entrepreneurs” 
and “independent workers” have improved their relative positions, 
though the wages of workers in the private sector have not improved. The 
shift in the relative position of workers and peasants is also described as 
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“the defeat of social revolutionary movement”.” During the war, the 
merchant class apparently regained its position and a coalition of merchants 
and landlords started influencing the ideological orientation of the Islamic 
State. This could be seen from the support they received from, and in turn 
extended to, the State. The then President Syed Ali Khamenie, who was 
backed by the bazaaris, supported the policy of liberal imports to the 
extent of endorsing that private traders be allowed to use their own foreign 
currency to finance imports and set their own prices." The spiritual leader, 
late Ayatollah Rohullah Moosavi Khomeini, advocated a regime of State 
intervention. However, the latter’s position did not contradict the former. 
The spiritual leader called upon the State to intervene more with the 
purpose of governance, to correct the structural distortion which the 
merchant class could not have accomplished on its own strength.” His 
demand upon the State to act effectively against profiteering, black- 
marketeering, and overcharging by the merchant was not against the 
interests of the merchant class: “At best it was an effort to punish the 
greediest bazaaris in return for the protection for the whole class of 
merchants.”” In ideological content the first Five Year Plan reflects the 
undefined relationship between the State, cooperative, and private sectors. 
In that sense it suggests that the different tendencies in post-Revolutionary 
Iran have yet to get crystallized to form a coalition. The conflicting and 
cooperative behaviour of the different socioeconomic groups can be seen 
during the debate in Majlis. The Government of Prime Minister Houssain 
Moussavi though agreed in principle to promote market-based reform, 
decided to go slowly and gradually” despite the fact that the first round of 
“post war debate between advocates of free enterprise system and supporters 
of centrally controlled economy appears to have settled in favour of former” .” 

The objectives of the first Five Year Plan reflect the Islamic aspiration as 
they emphasize equity, social justice, security, and the need for preserving 
the cultural identity of the country. Importantly, the Plan did not spell out 
in clearer terms the parameters of economic reform, leaving space for 
contending groups to define policy to achieve stated objectives. The sum- 
mary version of the Plan spells out the following objectives: 


— Reconstructing and reinforcing national defence capabilities as well 
as satisfying its urgent needs on the basis of goals already set. 
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— Reconstructing and renovating productive and infrastructure 
capacities as well as population centres damaged during the imposed 
war within the framework of priorities envisaged in the Plan. 

— Quantitative expansion and qualitative promotion of mass culture, 
education, science and technology with special emphasis on the 
young generation. 

— Achieving economic growth with the aims of increasing per capita 
production and productive employment as well as reducing economic 
dependence with special emphasis on attaining self-sufficiency in 
strategic agricultural products and bringing inflation under control. 

— Endeavouring to ensure Islamic social justice. 

— Providing minimum basic needs of the population. 

— Setting and readjusting consumption pattern with a view to respond- 
ing to the needs of individuals and society in the process of material 
and spiritual growth and development and at the same time ensuring 
human dignity and liberty. 

— Reforming the country’s executive and judicial organization and 
management at various levels. 

— Endeavouring to ensure judicial security, reinforce theoretical and 
practical bases of equality before the law, enforce justice and enhance 
legitimate individual and social freedom. 

— Spatial organization and geographic distribution of population and 
activities commensurate with relative advantages of each region 
except cases dictated by political and defence considerations.” 


The Plan projected an annual growth of 8.1 per cent for the economy. 
The estimates given by the Plan and Budget Organization show that the 
growth averaged at 7.5 per cent during the Plan period, marginally less 
than the targeted growth rate. The sectorwise break-up suggests that agri- 
culture maintained an average growth of 5.1 per cent against the expected 
growth of 6.1 per cent; industry grew by 10.9 per cent against the projected 
growth of 15 per cent; and the service sector by 4.98 per cent against the 
planned growth of 6.7 per cent. Gross investment grew by an average of 
13.1 per cent as against the projection of 14.4 per cent. Clearly, the 
economy has not been able to achieve the Plan targets but it has maintained 
fair averages given the constraints imposed by oil prices and politics. A 
better appreciation of the management of the economy can be had by 
looking at some additional indicators. The country did manage to reduce 
its current account deficit and budgetary balance and improvise upon 
saving GDP ratio as well as investment GDP ratio. 

The agricultural production index moved up from 144 to 165 between 
1989 and 1991 with 1979-80 as base year, and the per capita food production 
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index rose from 106 to 116 during the same period. The cereal production 
index went up from 120 to 162, reflecting a rise in per capita production 
from 88 to 113. In quantitative terms, rice production went up from 
1,854,000 metric tons in 1989 to 2,100,000 metric tons in 1991, and wheat 
production from 6,010,000 metric tons to 8,900,000 metric tons. The TOSS 
fixed capital formation registered a rise from 3,709 billion riyals in 1989 to 
150,691 billion riyals in 1991. Government consumption went up from 3,294 
billion riyals in 1989 to 7,988 billion riyals in 1991, while private consumption 
increased from 18,448 billion riyals to 41,295 billion riyals in 1989. The 
Government was able to reduce budgetary deficit from 1,089 billion riyals 
in 1989 to 242 billion riyals in 1993. This could be accomplished by 
enhancing revenue collection from 3,830 billion riyals in 1989 to 25,184 
billion riyals in 1993, restricting the growth of expenditure to 25,426 billion 
riyals.” 


it 


The country, however, faced problems in its external account for three 
reasons—a greater than expected decline in oil prices, slow growth of 
nonoil production, and increased volume of import. The Plan estimate was 
that the country would be needing $120.7 billion of foreign exchange 
during the Plan period. Foreign exchange needs were calculated at $52.3 
billion for current consumption and $63.13 billion for financing develop- 
mental activities, taking total imports to $115.3 billion during the Plan 
period. Among the important import items included were $33.7 billion 
worth of manufacturing goods, $19.5 billion worth of consumer items, and 
$2.15 billion worth of health and educational goods. It was expected that 
oil revenue would finance 70 per cent of these imports and nonoil exports 
would yield 15 per cent, that is, $17.8 billion. The Parliament authorized the 
Government to borrow $12.9 billion over the years to finance specific 
projects. These included $7.5 billion for manufacturing and development 
projects, of which $3 billion was for investment in two major dams on river 
Karoon in Khuzistan province. A loan of $3 billion was earmarked for the 
development of natural gas reserves and $2.2 billion for investing in large 
petrochemical plants. In addition, the Parliament approved a loan of $10 
billion to import raw materials. The Plan estimates, however, were disturbed 
due to the poor performance of exports. While oil exports fell short by $9 
billion of the estimated $73 billion, nonoil exports fell short by $6 billion of 
the estimates of $15.16 billion.” At the same time, imports could not be 
curtailed due to the compulsions of reconstruction as well as the pressure 
of meeting the consumption needs of people. 


* International Fmancial Statistics Yearbook, 1994, n. 7. 
= “Will Iran Remain in Debt”, Iran Business Monitor, vol. 3, no. 1, 1994, pp 1-2. 
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Because of the highly restricted import regime during the war, imports 
registered an average growth of 7.9 per cent annually between 1980 and 
1991 as against an average of 10.3 per cent annually during the previous 
decade. Nonmilitary imports, in particular, declined more steeply. 


In 1980-87 Iran’s civilian non-oil import may have been as low as $7 
billion or $140 per capita. These imports had already dropped (at 1986 
prices) from the peak of $700 per capita before the revolution (1977-78) 
to $520 per person in 1983-84. The projected 1986-87 level would be 
one third the figure of three years earlier. Indeed it is barely more than 
half the $300 per person before the oil price boom of 1972-73.% 


Since civilian imports were reduced to their lowest during the war period, it 
was inevitable that they went up after the ceasefire, touching a figure of 
$20.5 billion in 1990-91 and $27.4 billion in 1991-92. 

The liberal import regime not only led to trade deficits but exceeded 
appropriate limits saturating the domestic market with foreign commodities. 
“If this practice continues, it will definitely be to the detriment of the 
economy, of domestic production and the employment situations,” argued 
the Industry Minister Reza Mohammad Nematzadeh.” It is clear from the 
above statement that consumer goods dominated imports. In addition to 
meeting pent-up demand, the liberal import regime was possibly also 
pursued in order to draw political support for President Rafsanjani who 
was running for the second term. The political implications of a liberal 
import regime could also be seen in the backdrop of the alarmist view 
taken by supreme leader Ayatollah Khomeini when he warned against the 
rise of materialism in Iran.” 

The import boom, however, could not be sustained due to a decline in 
oil revenue. The Government had to adopt import compression in a big 
way in early 1992 when it found itself unable to pay on time letters of credit 
(LCs) worth about $8 billion. Imports were reduced to $17 billion in the 
year ending March 1993. The EIU calculations are that “the Government 
estimate of $17 billion for the year 1992-93 is somewhat unrealistic”” and it 
is likely to be approximately $28 billion for the year 1992-93 and $21 billion 
for the year 1993-94. The official estimates of imports are.$11 billion for 
the years 1993, 1994, and 1995. Clearly the State has been keeping imports 
highly restricted. 


* Patrick Clawson, “Islamic Iran’s Economic Politics and Prospects”, Middle East Journal 
(Washington, D.C.). vol. 42, no. 3, Summer 1988, p. 383. : 
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. In a society half of whose population consists of those born after the 
Revolution or those too young to remember the years of the late Shah, the 
Islamic Republic is not the fulfilment of a dream but the beginning of a lite 
of promises. A regime of import compression cannot, therefore, be sustained 
for long unless the domestic economy makes a recovery. It may be pointed 
out that Iran could cut imports largely because of recovery in the agricul- 
tural sector. It is reported that in 1992-93 the food import bill was the 
lowest. But prospects of further import cuts on this ground would be 
unrealistic. It is true that investments made during the First Plan period 
` will yield results in the next Plan, whereby the import requirement will be 
substituted to an extent by domestic supplies. But the import needs of the 
country are likely to go up with the increasing size of the 60 million 
population, as well as the demands of diversification and modemization of 
the economy. 

Recognizing the pressure on imports, the Government decided to revise 
import rules to discourage the import of consumer goods but at the same 
time liberalized the rules for import of capital goods and raw materials.” 
However, in view of the pressing situation the leverage with the regime to 
compress imports has been limited vis-d-vis both consumers and traders. 
Moreover, industry needed a liberal import regime to upgrade the techno- 
logical base of the manufacturing sector and to compete in the global 
market. The conflicting pressures on the regime from diverse economic 
interests have been mounting up. For example the demand for banning 
Coca-Cola produced by a local company, Khoshgovar, in Mashad, came 
from a local soft drink company—Bonyad Mortzafin and Jonbazan, that is, 
Foundation for the Deprived and War Disabled—alleging that the former 
is eating into the latter’s market share. It supported a rally against Coca- 
Cola held on 10 May 1994 because Khoshgovar reduced the price by 20 per 
cent, eroding the market of the local: manufacturer.” Interestingly, the 
speaker of Majlis, Ali Akbar Nateq Nouri, justified import of Coca-Cola 
by stating that Islamic culture is too strong to be affected negatively by 
such minor issues.” It is also reported that Pepsi Cola has signed a franchise 
agreement with a local company, Nissan-e-Sharq, an affiliate of Astan-e- 
Qods Razavi Foundation which is connected with Mashad’s,Imam Reza 
holy shrine. “Pepsi Cola in addition to its US link was also burdened by its 
identification with its pre-revolutionary franchise who was a well known 
royalist and a Bahai.”” 

The second Five Year Plan draft document expected an oil earning of 
$77.6 billion in five years, $5 billion less than that projected in the first 
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Pian. In the year 1994-95, the oil revenue was expected to be $13.5 billion 
and was further expected to go up to $18.5 billion in 1998-99. These 
expectations were based on the assumption that crude oil export would be 
2.65 million barrels per day (m b/d) for the first twelve months, rising to 
2.91 m b/d by 1998-99. The estimates had to be reviewed before the Plan 
could be finalized. It was expected that oil revenue for the Plan would be 
around $64 billion. This was $13.6 billion less than earlier estimates made 
in November 1993. The revised figures are based on the assumption that 
the crude prices would be $14/b in the first couple of years and $16/b in the 
later years of the Plan. (Iran’s crude was selling at $12/b in January 1994, 
hardly two months prior to the beginning of the Plan on 21 March 1994.) 
Given the uncertainties, the Speaker of the Majlis, Ali-Akbar Nateq Nouri 
expressed apprehensions regarding the scheduling of the Plan,” though 
President Rafsanjani optimistically asserted that “Iran can continue with 
its development plan regardless of oil prices”.* Oil revenue constituted 65 
per cent of Government expenditure in the budget of 1994-95. In the draft 
budget, oil revenue was projected at $12.6 billion (at 1$ = IR 1750) 
compared to $17 billion projected in the 1993-94 budget. The budget 
passed by the Majlis on 9 March 1994 accepted oil revenue at $10.15 billion 
(IR 17,800 billion). This was based on the assumption that Iran would be 
exporting 2.5 million b/d throughout the year, producing 3.5 million b/d 
and the price would be averaging $14/b. This would mean an earning of 
$11.07 billion. However, with the improvement of oil prices during the 
year the actual oil revenue was expected to be $14 billion. For the year 
1995—96 the draft budget presented to the Parliament on 13 December 
1994 estimated the oil revenue at $14.3 billion. The revised estimates of the 
second Five Year Plan presented in the Parliament on 15 November 1994 
assumed an oil earning of $73 billion during the Plan period, averaging 
$14.6 billion a year. This assumed prices for Iranian crude oil to be around 
$17.5/b and exports to be around 2.235 m b/d. The improved oil market did 
provide leverage to the State, yet the Second Plan could not be launched 
on schedule, that is, 21 March 1994, due to the volatile nature of oil prices.” 

The uncertain nature of the oil market once again underlined the need 
for Iran to look for nonoil income to stabilize its economy. This requires 
diversification of the economy. In recognition of the realities of the oil 
market, the Government has taken the initiatrve in OPEC for collective 
action. Inan is only one of the eleven members of OPEC, though being a 
leading supplier it can play a crucial role by mobilizing other leading 
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Given the fact that the oil-exporting countries have very little leverage in 
price determination of oil, for a country like Iran, richly endowed with 
other resources, it becomes imperative to diversify the economy and reduce 
dependence on oil revenue. The budget for the year 1994-95 was expected 
to be depending for only 56 per cent of its revenue on oil, which is less than 
11 per cent of the preceding year.” Apparently, the State will have to 
mobilize 44 per cent of its revenue needs within the economy. This may 
mean mobilizing more resources through fiscal measures. 

The Government’s revenue from oil and gas went up by more than ten 
times during the Plan period from 1989-90 to 1993-94. Tax collection 
increased by nearly five times. The deficit in the current account during 
these years has shown a rise after initial decline, from 1,142 billion riyals in 
1989-90 to 1,900 billion riyals in 1993—94. Clearly, the State will have to 
mop up resources by changing the tax regime. This may demand not only 
raising the tax rates but possibly enhancing the tax base too. Mr Zanjani, 
head of the Plan and Budget Organization, has admitted that “in drawing 
next year’s budget the Government has tried to provide for greater parts of 
country’s expenditure through tax income”.* The Government proposed 
to enhance the tax revenue in the budget of 1994-95 to 6,400 billion riyals 
(compared to 2,795 billion riyals in 1991-92) but the Majlis revised it 
further to 7,880 billion riyals,” making it easy for the State to impose tough 
doses of new taxes. Accordingly, the Government has decided to withdraw 
the tax exemption given to State companies and various ministries and 
State organizations. Companies are permitted to hire out or sell at least 20 
per cent of their vehicles so as to meet their service cost. The universities 
and research and higher education institutes have been permitted to let out 
their premises and facilities at the fair market rate.“ The Government has 
initiated a few changes in its revenue generation efforts. 

The expenditure of the State during the war years showed a radical shift 
in favour of defence preparedness. The relative fall in development outlays 
was startling. From 165 per cent in 1977, which was the peak year of 
military expenditure before the Revolution, “the ratio dropped to less than 
55 per cent in 1988”. During the First Plan development expenditure could 
not grow due to the oil prices. The State has been finding it difficult to 
rationalize expenditure because fiscal policy has been an important instru- 
ment of legitimrzation. 

One of the important fiscal instruments used by the State to solicit 
popular support in most developing countries has been the subsidy. In fact, 
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in many oil-exporting countries consumer subsidies have been used to 
create and consolidate the suppogt base for the ruling coalition. In Iran, the 
Shah used’ both consumer and credit subsidies to legitimize his rule and 
social restructuring. The volume of subsidy in Iran has been very large; 
consequently, a fraction of a cut in subsidy in case of a certain commodity 
can escalate prices critically high. The political system has provided the 
ruling regime arbitrary powers for its use. Further, there has been competi- 
tion between various groups of the propertied classes because of unequal 
access to subsidies.“ For these reasons the subject of subsidy cuts has 
become a politically sensitive issue m Iran. This can be seen in the debate 
of the Majlis on the subject. 

According to official figures the Government is subsidizing bread to the 
tune of 1,500 billion riyals, oil by 1,100 billion riyals, and electricity by 
21,000 billion riyals. The Government is realizing that the economy can 
neither sustain this heavy burden nor can it afford the wastage of a highly 
subsidized fuel sector. Estimates given by Mr Yahyavi, ‘head of the Oil 
Commission, reveal that “Each litre of petrol costs 300 riyals to the 
Government and each litre of paraffine 280 riyals, whereas the former is 
sold to consumers only at 50 riyals a litre and the latter at much lower rate 
than actual finished prices”.“ “So,” says Mr Zanjani, “if the process 
continues and we fail to find a solution we will have more problems in the 
next development plan.”* 

From the proceedings of the Majlis it appears that while the Government 
did not find it difficult to get clearance on raising taxation, its proposal of 
reducing subsidies, signifying enhancement in the prices of food and fuel, 
was rejected by the Majlis. The Government initially wanted to enhance 
the petrol prices which were at IR 50 per litre by more than 100 per cent to 
IR 120 per litre, natural gas to IR 12.4 per cu ms, kerosene and jet fuel to 
IR 30 per litre, gas oil to IR 20 per litre, fuel oil to IR 10 per litre, 
electricity charges to IR 15.5 per kilowatt hour, telephone charges to IR 20 
a pulse, and postage to IR 100. It was planning to use these additional 
resources to finance projects ike Arak and Bandar Abbas refinery. The 
rejection of its proposal may affect some of these projects. It was argued in 
the Majlis that a cut in subsidies would raise prices which would result in 
marginalization of the weaker sections of society, although the Government 
maintained that by raising fuel prices it would be rationalizing the cost 
structure.“ It may be recalled that the previous year too, under pressure 
from the Majlis the Government was forced to enhance sybsidies and raise 
salaries of Government employees.” President Rafsanjani resumed efforts 
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in this direction in April 1994 when he differentiated between subsidies 
which were necessary as against those which could be minimized, if not 
eliminated: 


Some subsidies such as IR 626,000 million ($360 million) for agriculture 
and IR 400,000 million ($230 million) for the upkeep of families of those 
killed in 1979 revolution and the 1980-88 Gulf war are justified. Other 
items such as IR 210,000 million ($120 million) for Hajj pilgrim are 
debatable; flour bread subsidies for urban dwellers and energy subsidies 
are unjust.” 


However, given the political cost of the move, the President decided to 
compromise on the issue and stated that “it needs at least 10 for us to 
remove the inequities that exist in fuel and bread consumption ( use of 
subsidies) . . . they would have a great effect on living standard and foster 
resentment against the Government”.® Thus, the Plan and Budget Com- 
mittee cleared $3500 million in subsidies for commodities servicing, not 
including energy, during the year 1994-95.” Evidently, President Rafsan- 
jani has to mobilize political support to implement his programme of 
subsidy cuts. Recently he managed to earn the support of the Majlis 
Speaker, Ali-Akbar Nateq Nouri, who endorsed the need for subsidy cuts 
during his speech of 10 July 1994 reviewing the second Five Year Plan 
proposal of the Government. It was underlined that the annual subsidy 
burden on the Government has been around $4.5 billion. Soliciting support 
from the Majlis, the Oil Minister pointed out the negative consequences of 
cheap energy. According to him, if current consumption continued Iran. 
would not be able to export crude after 2010. Some of the products were 
even being smuggled to neighbouring oil-producing countries.” The Majlis, 
however, voted for continuation of food subsidy during the Second Plan 
period. The cost of food subsidy including transport cost is calculated at 
$1.5 billion a year. But the Majlis supported the Government’s proposals 
to raise fuel prices and impose cuts in other subsidized items.” Incidentally 
the Majlis had rejected the fuel subsidy cut in March 1993. Following 
heated debate in the Parliament it was decided on 8 November 1994 that 
for mobilizing funds to finance major projects, fuel prices would have to be 
increased. “Prices of four oil products will double from 21 March for one 
year: in the four subsequent years Government may raise prices to gene- 
rate a maximum extra revenue of IR 11 million. One litre of petrol will cost 
IR 100, diesel and kerosene IR 20 and fuel oil half as much.” The natural 
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gas price will go up by 20 per cent.” It may be recalled that the Oil Minister 
was at one stage suggesting a fivefold rise in petrol prices in 1995, together 
with compensation to those segments of society which are going to be 
seriously affected.“ 

The Government’s efforts to rationalize the tax structure need to be seen 
in the wider context of the economic reforms that it has been planning to 
initiate since the launching of the First Plan. Though there has been 
consensus on the necessity of restructuring and reorganization of the 
economy among the members of the Majlis, there haye been different 
views on the nature of reforms. The apprehension that the reforms would 
adversely affect the weaker segments of society has been voiced by a 
section of opinion including the supreme leader Khomeini. In a 12-point 
letter sent to the President a day before the debate on the Second Plan was 
to be initiated in the Majlis, the Supreme leader cautioned against external 
borrowing and privatization, and reminded the Government of the need to 
keep the priorities of the Islamic Republic in mind in drafting the Plan 
document. He also underlined the emerging social malaise including cor- 
ruption.* In the Majlis the Oil Committee Chairman, Sayed Mohsen 
Yahyavi, argued that 


an increase in the price of petrol and gas oil for transport would lead to 
increase in prices of other required goods. The impression is that this 
effect will be multiplied. Before having high prices in the name of 
increasing prices, duties.and taxes, some other measures should be 
considered to increase the purchasing power of the low-income groups 
by payment of direct subsidies.* 


These doubts have been expressed despite repeated assurances given by 
the President that the Government is aware of the vulnerability of weaker 
sections of society and would like to pursue reforms with a human face. 
This clearly indicates that the President will not have an easy time in 
implementing the reforms, more so in the context of declining oil revenues. 
Moreover, tax revenues too have been falling. For the year ended March 
1994, direct and indirect taxes brought $2,300 million to the exchequer, 26 
per cent short of the target of $3,100 million. The Government has, 
reportedly, decided to enhance tax revenues to $4,600 million, that is, doubl- 
ing the amount it has actually collected in the year 1993-94. To mop up 
revenue, the Government initiated a few strong steps against tax evaders. 
However, given the fact that the Iranian bazaari has not been known for 
maintaining regular accounts, any effort to discipline the community is 
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bound to earn resentment and possible erosion of support to the Govern- 
ment.” The shortage of goods in the market caused by hoarding has led to 
a “price war” by the Government. As a drive against abnormal profiteering, 
the Government, on 7 October 1994, announced that it would control the 
prices of sugar, flour, dairy products, red meat, washing powder, etc. 
Raids were conducted to unearth goods from warehouses. The Government 
campaign against the merchant class has been seen as a political move to 
undercut the support of those who have been opposing the programme of 
economic liberalization. A successful containment of inflation will, indeed, 
be bad news for those opposing President Rafsanjani in the election of 
1996. The Society of Militant Clergymen is reportedly opposed to the 
reform programme of President Rafsanjani.” The Government has dis- 
counted the fear of these campaigns being taken as a move against the 
bazaaris. At best it has been punishment for “the greediest bazaaris in 
return for the protection for the whole class of merchants” .” 

Economic reforms in Iran predate the present fiscal crisis, which has 
given a new urgency to the reforms. Devaluation of the riyal by 96 per cent 
in March 1993 to establish a single parity of riyal, amending tariff rates, 
regulating imports, privatization, and export promotion are some of the 
initiatives that the Government has taken so far. Devaluation of the riyal 
has been the most drastic step, while privatization has been the most slow 
process in the reform performance of the Government. 

Currency reform is one of the key elements in any reform package. 
Unification of the three-tier exchange rate system prevailing in the Iranian 
economy has been on the agenda for the last couple of years, but the 
Government has been finding it difficult to implement in view of its 
political and social consequences. Speaking in a meeting at Tehran Mosque, 
the head of the Majlis Plan and Budget Committee, Najafabadi, did 
emphasize the need for unification to stabilize the economy, but argued 
that it “subjects the country to huge shock which, if not coupled with 
„correct planning and management, would have a host of political and social 
- repercussions through increasing the pressure on people with low or fixed 
income”.® President Rafsanjani had to postpone the proposed reform 
when he also accepted that “we do not want to give economy a sudden 
shock” at the time of the budget in 1992. The shock therapy, however, 
came in 1993 when the riyal was devalued by 95.6 per cent and was made 
fully convertible. But the Government took special measures to subsi- 
dize essential imports. Apparently success in the elections gave the 
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President the confidence to undertake the long-needed currency reform. In 
May 1994, the riyal was once again devalued by 32 per cent. The rate 
announced by the Bank Markazi was $1 = IR 2585 as against the floating 
rate of $1 = IR 1748. Though the new rates were below the market rate by 
IR 50, the market continued to fall. In January 1995, tt came down to one- 
third of the December 1994 value. It was reported to be at $1 = IR 4000. 
This has been attributed to the public fear of inflation and the underground 
currency market.® 

Faced with the problem of financing development projects, the Govern- 
ment has initiated a few steps within the parameters of economic reform. It 
is encouraging public utilities and welfare units to become selffinancing. 
For instance, the State hospitals have been advised to look for selffunding. 
The element of subsidies in health is being cut down, but the coverage of 
health insurance has been extended. It is also proposed that for poorer 
sections of the population, particularly from the rural sector, the insurance 
premium would be provided from different funding organizations like the 
Imam Khomeini Relief Committee. Similarly, in the education sector too, 
the State is exploring the possibilities of starting private schools. ‘This will 
be a basic departure from the earlier policy when all the educational 
institutions were nationalized.© The initiatives taken by the Government 
to mobilize resources through public borrowing have been successful. The 
Tehran Municipality issued, for the first time since the Revolution, bonds 
raising $300 million for development of commercial projects. The money 
will be used to fund the Navvab Safavi scheme, to be ready by 1998. The 
experience with these bonds has reportedly made the Government confi- 
dent, and it is planning to introduce financial instruments similar to bonds 
in an effort to develop the capital market. These efforts are described by 
Mr Adeli, Governor of the Bank Markazi, as instruments of partnership 
and a step forward for interest-free banking.“ 

In the reform package of developing countries privatization has been the 
most difficult task to accomplish, not only for political reasons but also due 
to institutional constraints. The State in developing countries has played a 
central role in the development strategy by acting not merely as financier 
(bank) but also entrepreneur by undertaking capital-intensive projects and 
extending manufacturing activities to backward regions. 

One specific reason for the State to intervene in a big way has been the 
absence of entrepreneurship in these countries. For a successful privatiz- 
ation programme, it is imperative that there are risk takers—the entre- 
preneurs—along with other attendant issues like the status of the capital 
market. Iran, though has a very strong mercantile tradition, is not known 
for its vibrant private industrial sector. If the State is looking to earn 
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resources by privatizing public sector units (PSUs), it faces several questions 
about the identification of the units to be sold: whether it is loss-running 
enterprises or profit-earning ones that need to be sold? Why should the 
private sector buy a sick unit, or why should the State sell profit-earning 
units? What kind of freedom is to be given to the private sector in trimming 
the size of the labour force? Finally, given the limited entrepreneurial 
base, will privatization enhance competition or lead to private monopolies? 
The apprehension is not. without basis in view of the mergers that are going 
on in the corporate sector all over the globe to meet the rising cost of 
technology. Importantly, Ayatollah Khomeini has also cautioned the 
President to be “careful in privatizing State enterprises so as not to give rise 
to private monopolies. Privatization should not be a goal in itself, but 
promote the aims of the Plan and of the 1979 Islamic constitution”.© 
Recently the Government has approved the opening of privately owned 
banks. (Private banks were nationalized in 1979.) Similarly, all the minis- 
tries and public sector institutions have been asked to transfer their 
“general and service affairs to the pve sector; this includes staff lunch 
and transport by 1999” .« 
In the context of Iran, the debate on privatization also carries with it the 
connotation of social equity and social justice. The Revolutionary Govern- 
ment took over a number of private units after it came to power. 


Within six months of the establishment of the provisional Government, 
the legislation for the State takeover of a major segment of the large 
scale private sector was already in place. This included laws for national- 
isation of the banks and insurance company, for the appointment of 
managers and for the protection and expansion of industry .. . . In the 
manufacturing sector the State attained a near total control of large 
corporations. By 1984 about one thousand public owned and managed 
industrial units (exclusively those of oil sector) employed 43,000 of 
530,000 workers in establishments with ten or more employees and 
produced 73.5 per cent of value added.” 


Since control of public ownership was perceived as a corrective measure 
against the policies of the previous regime, it will not be politically very 
easy for President Rafsanjani to push the plan of privatization, at least in 
the initial phase of reform. This could be seen by the fact that when the 
Industrial Development and Renovation Organization (IDRO) decided to 
sell shares of 80 of 130 heavy industrial holdings, the Majlis intervened 
asking that the shares of all State organizations should go to the people 
who had sacrificed for revolution. It is observed that the move may lead to 
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the formation of a new class of “revolutionaries-turned-capitalists”.® 
Further, it is argued that demand for privatization should be viewed in 
terms of the collective power of the country’s new dominant classes, rather 
than as a conflict between the public and private sectors.” 

It may be pertinent here to refer to some of the salient features of Iran’s 
industrial structure, having a bearing on the privatization process. The 
industrial sector contributes 17 per cent of Iran’s GDP, with an investment 
of $3 billion in 1992. A minor proportion of this belongs to heavy industry. 
According to the statistics released by the Iran Statistical Centre, there 
were about 297,374 industrial establishments in Iran in 1990. Of the 
1,369,755 persons employed by industrial establishments in 1990, 50.9 per 
cent were in firms with 1-9 employees, 12.4 per cent in those with 10-49 
employees and 36.7 per cent in enterprises with more than 50 employees.” 
About 60 per cent of the Government’s annual budget is spent on State- 
owned or -affiliated industries. The Government is keen to either reform 
or sell them. A number of incentives have been given to promote privatiz- 
ation. These include the following regarding the sale of shares of PSUs to 
private parties: 


(a) All income from export would be tax exempt. 

(b) Equipment and machinery imported for production in such units 
would have to pay lower custom charges. 

(c) A kind of duty drawback on raw materials for production. 

(d) Companies having more than 100 shareholders will have to pay less 
taxes. 

(e) Tax would be calculated as per each shareholder’s income and not 
on the company’s total income (which would attract a high rate of 
taxation).” 


A number of areas so far prohibited to the private sector have been 
opened, including fishing of shrimp in the Persian Gulf, water supply, 
power distribution, and transport. Iran is also encouraging participation of 
private foreign capital in its domestic industry. It is reported that IFC has 
agreed to finance six leading projects in Iran.” In the petrochemical sector, 
during the Second Plan period, the State-owned National Petrochemical 
Company (NPC) will be asked to operate like a private company to make 
profit. In addition, the private sector will be involved in new projects, 
particularly in secondary projects with 100 per cent equity. Some of the 
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projects to be transferred to the private sector include Farabi Petrochemical 
Company and Iran Carbon Company. However, the process of privatization 
faces the constraints of resources, particularly the foreign exchange com- 
ponent and also of foreign companies who have been less than enthusiastic 
due to political reasons.” With a view to attract local and foreign private 
capital, the Government has been proposing various incentive schemes 
from time to time. In October 1994 it raised the discount rate on food stock 
from 20 per cent to 30 per cent for the initial period of five years.” Yet 
privatization remains a nonstarter in Iran. It will be relevant to look at the 
prospects of privatization in the political economy of Iran. 

As in any other developing society, a structural shift in favour of the 
market is likely to disturb the ruling coalition, because it is going to 
impinge upon the existing interclass and intraclass alliances. Broadly speak- 
ing, the forces making up the coalition include the landlords, the bazaaris, 
the industrialists, the bureaucratic State-run enterprises, and the Found- 
ations. It is argued that 


whereas the Iranian private sector owns 398 large industrial complexes, 
these Islamic foundations hold over 450 strategic industrial complexes. 
They are closely intertwined with the political structure and the decision- 
making process through their interpenetration with senior judicial, legis- 
lative and executive officials. The “Downtrodden foundation” owned 
495 large and strategic industries employing 85,000 people, with millions 
of hectare of land, including many valuable agri-businesses. It is the 
largest private employer in the country after the Government.” 


Though witb the onset of privatization the State-run enterprises are 
likely to be on their way out, there is a strong lobby in support of the public 
sector. In fact, it would be premature to argue that the reforms are 
advocated to reduce State intervention. What is being demanded is a 
redefined role of the State and the nature of its intervention. Public 
expenditure and State enterprises provide the main market for the private 
sector. Moreover, by streamlining the functioning of some of the leading 
enterprises, the interests associated with the State enterprises are trying to 
preserve them. An important case can be cited here of the Soviet-built 
Isfahan Steel Mill. It is reported that Isfahan Mill which was notoriously 
overemployed has trimmed its workforce from 75,000 to 19,000, updated 
its technological base in collaboration with the Italian company Danieli, 
and has emerged as an exporter of steel.™ Efforts, thus, are being made to 
improvise the functioning of State-run enterprises. 
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The main struggle appears to be between the merchants and the indus- 
trialists. Perhaps it would be appropriate to quote on privatization from the 
leading export-import magazine, to put the debate in perspective: 


Increased promotion of consumer product is part of the natural process 
when a country is developing towards free buyers market and mass 
consumption, and this is not objectionable. Indeed consumer companies, 
seeing the huge number of visitors flowing by their stands were all quite 
happy. Exposure to consumer product is good for the public, as it 
increases their awareness and develops their tastes taking them through 
a learning process . . . . There are always voices being raised, by interest 
groups, for protectionism, for industrial subsidy, for closing in favour of 
industry and for import substitution oriented policies by using the 
excuses of falling market share and reduced sales. These fears are 
unnecessary.” 


The above observation needs to be seen in the context of import com- 
pression policies of the Government. The bazaaris argue that rather than 
transferring the ownership of State-run enterprises to private industrial 
capital, 


we suggested the best solution was for the State to help and support the 
private sector to become rivals to the public sector establishment, to 
compete with them and to oust them from the market if they do not 
react by pulling themselves together and becoming efficient and com- 
petitive. But so far private sector has hardly received any support and 
still hesitates to invest and to take risks in the present circumstances.” 


During the import boom period, traders had a nice time and industrialists 
complained that “the trade culture still dominate the economy and indus- 
trialists are treated like dirt”.” It is argued that 


the dominance of the merchant bourgeoisie has frustrated the develop- 
ment of industrial capital and blocked Rafsanjani’s attempts to develop 
industry .... While Rafsanjani has attempted to establish a broader 
and more stable basis for accumulation in Iran, constructing an alliance 
between the different sections of the bourgeoisie, the current line-up of 
forces is against him. The bazaaris, in particular, have upper hand and 
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have consistently succeeded in forcing through their own sectional 
interests.” 


The exchange rate regime, perhaps, is the best indicator of the oscillating 
power balance. The merchant class has been favouring a regime of over- 
valuation of exchange rate. Adjustment of currency to market rate means 
devaluation of the currency, affecting the trade turnover adversely. The 
industry would prefer such a regime because that makes it competitive in 
the international market. Industrialists have, thus, been supporting the 
reforms of President Rafsanjani. The return to the two-tier exchange rate 
regime on 21 May 1995 underlines to some extent the contradictions and 
conflict in the power structure. Moreover, like many other developing 
countries Iran faces a difficulty in selling shares of the public sector because 
there are not many takers. The conflicting pressure on privatization need 
not be seen as an issue of serious concern in terms of stability of the system 
but for the State it certainly poses a challenge which needs to be mitigated 
with dexterity. 

In implementing the reforms, Iran also faces problems due to its isola- 
tionist foreign policy. Since market-based reforms depend upon export, 
foreign finance, and technology, a country cannot pursue them without the 
support of international actors. Iran has been facing difficulties in negotiating 
with the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank due to the 
hostile attitude of the USA. In other words, Iranian efforts to reform the 
economy in favour of the market, demand renegotiating its foreign relations 
and revising its foreign policy posture. This does not mean that Iran has to 
compromise with its basic objectives but it certainly means that Iran has to 
enhance its economic relations with the world economy. And foreign 
policy cannot remain immune to it. It may be pertinent here to quote from 
the views of the Iran Chambers of Commerce: 


The time has come for us to clarify our position with regard to our 
relations with the outside world. It is entirely a different story if we wish 
to live like hermits. But if we want to maintain a civilized relations with 
others, then we must change our attitude and take the steps necessary to 
establish friendly relations with others excluding of course some isolated 
cases." 


To create a congenial climate for foreign investment, the Government has 
put before the Majlis the Foreign Investment Laws Bill.® 
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Transition to the market ia case of the Islamic Republic of Iran is not 
likely to be a smooth and easy process. The Revolution not only led to the 
emergence of a strong and centralized State as observed by Skcopol,® but 
also called for an expansion of its role in the management of the economy, 
with the distinct objective of meeting popular expectations and aspiration 
not fulfilled by the predecessor regime, particularly by extending the 
equity base of the economy. The market, however, in contrast puts emphasis 
on efficiency and, at least in the short run, ignores the populist if not the 
popular hopes. Moreover, the multiclassed “exceptional State” in Iran has 
been facing contending interests which, in the absence of a dominant class, 
has led to the pursuing of policies with conflicting objectives.“ The complaint 
made by the Governor of the Bank Markazi, Mohammad Hussain Adeli’, 
that the Bank’s policies were sabotaged and wrecked by the other parts of 
the Government is a case in point.” Further, the transition process is also 
going to be influenced by the international support or opposition that the 
economy receives. While a hostile or unfriendly global environment will 
delay the transition, any acceleration in its pace would impose the condi- 
tionalities of the world market. It would demand not only restructuring of 
the economy but a corresponding transformation in the institutional make- 
up of the society as well. Since markets are as much political and cultural 
institutions,” the polity and society cannot be insulated. Thus, for the 
Islamic Republic, transition not only happens to be bumpy but also slow. A 
slow and gradual transition, as against a “big-bang”, may be desirable in 
the case of economies where local capital needs some breathing space to 
come to terms with international finance and capital; but in the case of Iran 
where the rent-seeking class has replaced local capital during the “oil 
boom” period, the threat of erosion of economic sovereignty becomes 
more potent in going to the market. 
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Time for a Nuclear-Weapon-Free World 


RAMESH THAKUR 


It is a sobering reflection that an entire generation of people has grown up 
under the shadow of the mushroom cloud. In the 1990s, with the end of the 
Cold War, a broad cross-section of concerned citizens have become deeply 
dubious of the ethics, military necessity, and political wisdom of constructing 
defence policies around “the bomb”. The worldwide outrage and disbelief 
provoked by the French decision to resume nuclear testing in 1995 con- 
firmed both the public revulsion against nuclear weapons and their asso- 
ciated infrastructure, and the general belief that they are problems left 
over from the history of the Cold War. 

On 24 October 1995, on the occasion of the fiftieth United Nations Day, 
Paul Keating, the Prime Minister of Australia, announced the search for a 
nuclear-weapon-free world. Subsequently, a group of eminent people 
around the world was brought together in the Canberra Commission for 
the Elimination of Nuclear Weapons. A nuclear-weapomfree world is for 
the first time a goal of Government policy. The main thrust of the argument 
in this essay is that, on balance, the regional and global security risks posed 
by the acquisition or retention of nuclear stockpiles exceed any security 
gains that can reasonably be anticipated from such postures. The essay, 
therefore, acknowledges that nuclear weapons can confer security benefits, 
but demonstrates that these benefits are outweighed by the political and 
security costs. The argument is developed through eight propositions. 


1. The military utility of nuclear weapons is extremely limited 


The enormous destructiveness of nuclear weapons produced three major 
changes in military strategy. First, modern delivery systems mean that 
there is no protection against nuclear bombs. The only defence against 
nuclear weapons is to be certain of destroying every enemy missile and 
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bomber. Such certainty is not available today, nor is it likely in the 
foreseeable future. a 

Second, the historical trend towards blurring the line between military 
and civilian sectors, already in evidence in the two World Wars, has been 
completed by nuclear weapons. It is now possible to destroy the enemy 
society without defeating or even engaging enemy forces. 

Third, the destructiveness of nuclear weapons and the speed of their 
delivery systems mean that wars will no longer be protracted affairs. 
Nuclear war could be over in days or even hours, denying leaders a chance 
to think again and change their minds. Because of this added obstacle to 
political control over nuclear war, the “fighting” could start even before 
alarms are discovered to be false. 

A possible fourth factor derives from the implications of “nuclear winter” 
hypotheses for strategic doctrines. Through the destruction of global agri- 
culture in particular, nuclear winter effects would be much worse than the 
shortterm blast, radiation, fire and fallout of nuclear war. The most 
immediate lesson is that the possibility of a successful preemptive first 
strike recedes even farther into the distance. Catastrophic climatic conse- 
quences can be triggered off by the use of nuclear weapons beyond the safety 
threshold by just one side. A major first strike could be an act of national 
suicide, even if no retaliation occurs. Thus, the nuclear winter scenario 
introduced an element of selfdeterrence to enhance nuclear stability. 

The surprising thing is how little benefit has been conferred by the 
possession of nuclear weapons. History refutes the thesis that Soviet 
expansionism was matched to the Soviet nuclear arsenal. The most specta- 
cular Soviet territorial and political advances were made during 1945-49, 
when the Americans had a monopoly of atomic weaponry. Conversely, the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union occurred after they had attained strategic 
parity with the United States. The nuclear equation has been irrelevant in 
determining the outcomes of regional conflicts. Nuclear weapons were as 
unusable for the United States in Vietnam as for the former Soviet Union 
in Afghanistan. The one type of armament that has been quite superfluous 
to either fighting or managing the conflict in Bosnia is nuclear weapons. 
They are of no utility to India in dealing with its myriad of enduring low- 
intensity insurgencies. Conversely, the Gulf War showed that a massive 
response with sophisticated conventional weapons can suffice even against 
a latent, implicit or nascent threat of chemical and biological weapons. 

Nuclear weapons are of limited utility in the types of conflicts engaging 
our attention today. Wallensteen and Sollenberg have counted a total of 
ninetyfour armed conflicts during the six-year period of 1989—-94.' Of these, 
only four were inter-State. The majority of the internal conflicts were over 
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Government (civil wars) or territory (State formation). Of the fortytwo 
armed conflicts in existence in 1994, twentyfive were major (defined as 
having recorded over 1,000 battle-related deaths) and seventeen minor 
(defined as having recorded at least 25 battle-related deaths in one year but 
under 1,000 during the course of the conflict). Only seven of the fortytwo 
armed conflicts were wars (where battle-related deaths exceed 1,000 in one 
year). Thus wars, defined in relation to battlefield casualties whether between 
or within States, are the exception, and armed conflicts are the norm. The 
threat or use of nuclear weapons is simply irrelevant in such conflicts. 


2. The political utility of nuclear weapons is also extremely limited 


The cumulative impact of the four changes in military strategy produced by 
nuclear weapons (see above) has been to make nuclear weapons devoid of 
any military use whatsoever. Their only purpose can be deterrence. But 
here too strategists are confronted with a fundamental paradox. If one side 
secks to deter war by creating the fear that it will use nuclear weapons, 
then it must convince the opponent of its determination to use them in 
certain circumstances. If, however, the weapons are used and produce a 
like response, then the side striking first is very much worse off than if it 
had abstained. Posing an unacceptable risk to the enemy, therefore, neces- 
sarily poses the same risk to oneself. 

The mutual deterrence structure of the Cold War period is now obsolete. 
The idea of any one of the United States, Russia, or China launching a 
nuclear strike against any one of the others seems too fantastic to be 
credible. For the next decade or generation, nuclear weapons will have a 
lesser effect on shaping the nature of relations between Moscow and 
Washington than at any time since World War I. Nor do nuclear weapons 
have any relevance to a European war. And when we add up all the forms 
of security assurances from the nuclear weapon States, including those 
issued to the 180 countries that are party to the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT), then the use of nuclear weapons is excluded from virtually all 
regions of the world already. That is, nuclear weapons are not currently part 
of the basic national security doctrine of the nuclear weapon States. Their 
elimination would not create a void that would have to be filled by other 
means. 

The most frequently cited proof of the deterrence pudding is the peace 
of Europe for fifty years. Yet it is problematical to try to attribute a causal 
relationship between the development and deployment of nuclear weapons 
in Europe and the absence of war there. Another leading contender for 
having helped to keep the peace in Europe is economic integration. When 
the French Foreign Minister, Robert Schuman, announced his plan to 
unify Europe’s coal and steel markets in 1950, he said that the European ^ 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) would make war between France and 
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Germany not just unthinkable but materially impossible. A third possible 
explanation for the postwar peace of Europe is that the problem of 
Germany, which is what caused the two World Wars, was solved by 
dividing it into two. By the time Germany was reunified, the problem of 
German power overwhelming European peace had disappeared. The final 
possible explanation is that war among the European powers has been 
avoided because, for the first time, all the major European powers were 
democratic: and democracies do not go to war against one another. 

There is a counter argument. Both India and Pakistan are threshold 
nuclear weapon States. Yet the knowledge of each others capacity to 
deploy nuclear weapons within a very short period of felt need has not 
prevented a proxy war being waged in Kashmir since 1989. The total 
number of fatalities in that conflict is now around 20,000. By most common 
definitions in use among social scientists today, such as 1,000 battle-related 
deaths per year, that is war. Moreover, as the figures above showed, this is 
the more common type of conflict situation today; not military battles 
across international frontiers. So we do have a major example of the failure 
of deterrence. And, following Karl Popper, just one example is sufficient 
to falsify the theory of deterrence. 

For Britain and France the sole conceivable political utility of nuclear 
weapons lies in the status symbol it confers. This may satisfy the urge to 
nostalgia of former colonial powers. The greater political status symbol is 
permanent membership of the United Nations Security Council. So long as 
the two are combined, suspicions remain that possession of nuclear weapons 
is an unwritten but necessary, perhaps even a sufficient, condition of 
permanent membership of the Security Council. Inevitably, this under- 
mines the moral authority of the United Nations itself as the embodiment 
of a world ruled by law and reason, not military might. If, therefore, 
proliferation of nuclear weapons is accepted as being one of the gravest 
dangers to the national security of Britain and France, then the retention of 
nuclear weapons by these two European States is a positive inducement to 
would-be proliferators to do as Britain and France do, not as they preach. 
That is, in net terms, by retaining nuclear weapons Britain and France 
undermine rather than enhance their own national security. 


3. There are substantial legal and moral doubts and costs of nuclear- 
weapons capability and ambiguity 


The stockpiling, threat and use of nuclear weapons cannot perhaps be 
proven to be immoral or illegal. But there are sufficient doubts about them 
for us to conclude that there is at least a case to be answered. 
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3a. Legal Doubts 


The widely held belief that the threat or use of nuclear weapons is illegal 
has led to the present hearing at the World Court for an advisory opinion 
on the subject. The case to outlaw nuclear weapons begins with the 
analogy with the biological and chemical weapons conventions which have 
outlawed these two classes of weapons of mass destruction. Nuclear 
weapons, it is contended, are worse in the severity, scope and duration of 
their destructive effects. In a popular analogy, the situation is likened to 
making drugs illegal but exempting heroin from the ban. 

The United Nations General Assembly is the closest approximation that 
we have to the authentic conscience of humanity. For over three decades, a 
majority in the General Assembly has pronounced the use of nuclear 
weapons to be a crime against humanity. 

Nuclear deterrence cannot evade the requirements of just war doctrines. 
Thus deterrence, if it were to be legal, must satisfy the principle of 
discrimination between combatants and noncombatants. In violation of 
this principle, the “balance of terror” rests fundamentally on threatening 
largescale attacks on civilians. Second, deterrence must follow the rule of 
proportionality with respect to provocations and objectives. Targeting of 
“military-related” enemy industry and utilities would inflict death and 
misery on millions of enemy citizens as “collateral” damage, and is, there- 
fore, illegal according to the just war doctrine. 

The use of nuclear weapons would also violate the rights of neutral 
States through the widespread dispersal of radioactive fallout. Most of the 
interest in the World Court’s opinion has centred on the legality of nuclear 
weapons because of the unstoppable, unpredictable and indiscriminate 
health and environmental effects. Moreover, the toxic radioactive products 
of nuclear explosions affect the health of other species, and they would 
continue to do so well into dreamtime. 


3b. Moral Doubts 


There are several strands in the moral case against nuclear weapons. First, 
nuclear deterrence openly contemplates—indeed must be directly based 
on—the deliberate killing of people in the millions. There is also something 
distasteful about the way in which strategists talk of a nuclear war as a 
“nuclear exchange”, as though it was a commonplace transaction in the 
village market. Provocations grave enough to warrant nuclear strikes are 
likely to come from dictatorships, not democracies. The citizens of such- 
regimes are persecuted victims of their own governments. That being so, is 
it not immoral to inflict nuclear punishment upon innocent people for the 
sins of their leaders? Third, the only goal of nuclear retaliation when 
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deterrence has failed would be revenge. The disproportionate and indis- 
criminate scale of nuclear retaliatory vengeance can surely not be reconciled 
with any selfrespecting moral doctrine. 

Deterrence rests on the threat to wage nuclear war. If a particular act is 
evil, then the threat to.do it must also be immoral; if nuclear war is evil, 
then threatening and preparing for such war is also morally wrong. The 
United Nations Charter expresses the global consensus about certain 
ethical values and norms of behaviour in international relations. “Threaten 
No Evil” as a moral stricture is written into the UN Charter: “All members 
shall refrain from the threat or use of force” (Article 2.4; emphasis added). 

How can nuclear deterrence be reconciled with the immorality of fighting a 
nuclear war? Deterrence, to be credible, must convince the opponent that 
nuclear weapons will be used when put to the test. The threat to use 
nuclear weapons, therefore, needs to be backed up by contingency planning 
and preparations. A country cannot underwrite nuclear deterrence with an 
open policy of not using them. 

Deterrence based on hitting population centres ignores too the moral 
distinction between ends and means. The position seems analogous to 
terrorists taking innocent bystanders hostages as a means of protecting 
themselves against capture. We would rightly consider it immoral for the 
Government to deter murder by threatening to kill a murderer’s children. If 
this is not acceptable as proper public policy, why should nuclear deter- 
rence be any more acceptable as proper foreign policy? Deterrence is 
nuclear terrorism by another name. 

A related means—ends dilemma concerns one’s own society and people. 
The very destructiveness of nuclear weapons means that a garrison State 
will be created in order to avoid the risk of such weapons falling into 
criminal hands. This being so, what are the values forthe defence of which 
Western society is being asked to make fundamental moral compromises? 

Technological and military reality imposes yet another constraint on 
nuclear morality. Because the decision to retaliate must be instantaneous if 
deterrence has failed, there is no time for ordinary citizens or responsible 
Officials to engage in thoughtful moral reflection before making the transi- 
tion from nuclear deterrence to nuclear war. In other words, deterrence 
places a premium upon immorally casual decisions in its time of greatest 
need, and, therefore, amounts to moral abdication. 


4. There are identifiable benefits of a nuclear-weapon-free world for 
different classes of States in terms of their nuclear-weapon status 


In the old security agenda, many States were interested in seeking security 
through nuclear weapons. Now, most seek security from nuclear weapons. 
A record number of countries—178—had become party to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) by the time it was renewed indefinitely in May 
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1995. The NPT has the widest membership of any arms control agreement 
in human history. It is also the centrepiece of the global nonproliferation 
regime which codified the international political norm of non-nuclear- 
weapon status. Given the possibility of wars, proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction can justifiably be posited as one of the greatest security 
problems facing the post-Cold War world. 


4a. For Nuclear-weapons States 


The five nuclear-weapons States (NWS) must assess the security gains of 
their nuclear weapons against the costs, risks and alternatives. In particular, 
they must weigh the costs of the political chain reaction of nuclear-weapons 
status against the likelihood of the usability of nuclear weapons: United 
States—Russia—China—India—Pakistan. The circuit-breaker in this counter- 
vailing nuclear-weapon capability spiral is the United States. Exhortation 
and coercion need to be supplemented by the force of example. 

In a speech on 27 October 1995, CIA Director, John M. Deutch, noted 
that there are at least twenty countries trying to develop weapons of mass 
destruction and ballistic missile delivery systems. “We want to understand 
what makes their intentions and motivations to be proliferators”, he said. 
The curt response is that he could begin by looking at the intentions and 
motivations of the United States in acquiring and wishing to keep nuclear 
weapons. By eliminating its stockpile of nuclear weapons, the United 
States would prove that national security and foreign policy independence 
can be preserved without nuclear weapons capability. Other NWS could 
then follow. Conversely, the spread of nuclear weapons to other countries 
would erode the US advantage as the world’s dominant power, and multiply 
the number of potential trouble spots where the United States might be 
called upon to intervene. 

Or, in simple terms, where is the moral high ground when the United 
States with tens of thousands of nuclear warheads—or even the UN Security 
Council with the nuclear weapon States as the five permanent members— 
demands of North Korea that it must not produce a single nuclear bomb? 

The probability of “nuclear breakout” can be decreased, even if not 
eliminated, by abolishing not just nuclear weapons, but also the whole 
infrastructure underpinning the manufacture and possession of nuclear 
weapons, including research, deployment, delivery systems, and nuclear 
doctrines; and then investing the new nuclear-free regime with optimum 
transparency and verification, including “any time any place” right of 
inspection, by an international authority. We could then have in place 
interlocking systems of global and regional control and verification machi- 
nery. Moreover, all the regimes must be continually widened with the goal 
of universal adherence, and they must be invested with the requisite 
political will, fiscal means, and intelligence support. Developing countries 
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need to be drawn into their management bodies; otherwise the normative 
consensus on nonproliferation will decline. 


4b. For Threshold Nuclear States 


A threshold nuclear-weapons State is one that does not claim possession of 
nuclear weapons; has not forsworn the nuclear-weapon option; produces 
significant amounts of its own nuclear material or equipment; and refuses 
to accept international control over them. The three most commonly cited 
threshold NWS are Israel, Pakistan and India. For purposes of illustration, 
the following analysis looks at India and Pakistan; the regional dynamics of 
the Middle East region are not all that dissimilar. 

Despite sustained pressure over several years, Washington has failed to 
persuade India and Pakistan to sign the NPT, open their nuclear programmes 
to inspection or take part in regional talks on arms control. Now even the 
United States has effectively moved away from getting them to sign the 
NPT, to an attempt to cap a non-weaponized deterrence relationship 
between them. To the extent that the security interests of both countries 
can be met without the overt acquisition of nuclear weapons, their actual 
deployment is unnecessary. The most salient security threats to South 
Asian countries are rooted in internal social and economic problems, 
rather than external military enemies. 

Advocates of the nuclear option argue that nuclear weapons would 
enhance India’s international status, ensure its strategic autonomy, erode 
great-power hegemony, reinforce India’s leading role in the Third World 
and the Nonaligned Movement, expand its diplomatic choices in gopa 
affairs and stabilize relations with China and Pakistan. 

Opponents fear that nuclearization would trigger a fresh round of con- 
ventional arms escalation in the region and unleash diplomatic and military 
forces with unpredictable and uncontrollable consequences. India would 
simply be buying into insecurity at higher levels of military sophistication 
and expenditure, vis-à-vis China and Pakistan. Its political credibility 
would be damaged in the nonaligned world and its search for Western- 
linked economic and technological growth would suffer reverses. There 
would be opportunity costs for development projects. Its relations with 
other South Asian countries would also be seriously aggravated. The 
regional security environment would deteriorate greatly, accompanied by a 
rise in levels of fear and distrust. The nuclear option could also prove to be 
a major cost-multiplier if India found itself competing with the nuclear 
powers in building up significant nuclear arsenals, modern delivery systems 
and survivable basing, command and control systems. Moreover, the arsenal 
would have to be underpinned by an intellectual apparatus of deterrence 
that has so far been notably missing in India. 

All of this ean be avoided in a nuclear-weapon-free world. 
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Those who do not have nuclear weapons would gain from the creation of a 
level security field and from the attenuation of worries about horizontal 
proliferation. The elimination of all nuclear weapons would not just lead to 
complete nuclear disarmament. It would also end fears of vertical proli- 
feration among the NWS. And the same would happen with fears of 
horizontal proliferation. 


5. We need to consolidate the gains made so far in the control and 
regulation of weapons of mass destruction 


Soviet-American dialogue and agreements in the 1960s and 1970s built up 
a structure of cooperation which embodied the world’s hopes for an 
avoidance of nuclear war. As the process of détente ground to a halt by the 
end of the 1970s and suffered reverses in the 1980s, the fruits of earlier 
cooperation began to decay and the two Super Powers reconstructed a 
structure of confrontation, they lost all claim to be regarded as the nuclear 
trustees for mankind. 

That has changed since the late 1980s with the dramatic INF and START 
deals. The indefinite extension of the NPT in May 1995 reflected faith in 
the reversal of the nuclear arms race since the end of the Cold War. But 
this was combined with a declaration on principles and objectives through 
which the nuclear powers undertook to exercise the “utmost restraint” in 
nuclear testing pending the entry into force of a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT). All parties, including the nuclear powers, committed 
themselves (a) to the conclusion of a CTBT not later than 1996; (b) to the 
immediate commencement and early conclusion of negotiations on a 
convention banning production of fissile material for nuclear weapons; and 
(c) to the determined pursuit of systematic and progressive efforts to 
reduce nuclear weapons globally, with the ultimate goal of eliminating 
those weapons. 


6. The NPT is discriminatory, is seen as discriminatory, and will be 
progressively delegitimized unless there is continual movement towards 
nuclear disarmament 


The NWS that established the NPT regime are trapped in the fundamental 
paradox that while they justify their own nuclear weapons in national 
security terms, they seek to deny such weapons to anyone else for reasons 
of global security. Nuclear weapons are apparently all right in the hands of 
civilized Europeans but not in the hands of blacks, browns and children 
under sixteen. The continued existence of NWS within the NPT regime, by 
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institutionalizing an international nuclear “apartheid”, undermines the 
foundations of the nonproliferation normative order. 

The NPT was a double bargain. In return for intrusive end-use control 
over imported nuclear and nuclear-related technology and material, non- 
NWS were granted access to nuclear technology, components and material 
on a “most-favoured-nation” basis. The second bargain was in Article 6 of 
the NPT contract, whereby most States renounced the nuclear option in 
return for nuclear disarmament by the NWS. The problem was that there 
was a marked imbalance of obligations between the two parts of the 
bargain. The non-nuclear-weapon status was immediate, legally binding 
and internationally verifiable and enforceable. But there were no intrusive 
safeguards for the NWS in their roles as suppliers of critical technology and 
components. More importantly, their commitment to disarm was not time- 
tabled, nor precise, nor binding. 

Most States honour treaty obligations because of their acceptance of the 
legitimacy of the international order, not because they fear the consequences 
of being caught cheating. The first bargain of the NPT has more or less 
exhausted its potential. The legitimacy of the NPT regime as a whole will 
be progressively eroded if the second bargain continues to be ignored. 
Defections from the NPT will then occur. 

The proliferation process in South Asia is driven by a combination of 
historical antagonism and genuine security fears. The acquisition of a 
deterrent weapons posture is regarded by policymakers as a rational res- 
ponse to perceived threat. There is a broad national consensus supporting 
India’s need for a missile-based nuclear deterrent. India perceives the 
nuclear option as a cost-effective “political force multiplier” against China’s 
nuclear-weapon status and conventional superiority. The destabilizing 
effects of India’s nuclear option on relations with Pakistan are regarded by 
New Delhi as a regrettable but acceptable “collateral damage”. 

US officials are irritated by the Indian “rhetoric” of NPT discrimination; 
Indians are irritated by the US failure to grasp the selfevident reality of 
NPT discrimination. Especially with the end of the Cold War, strategic 
threats to the United States are uncertain. Yet Washington, with the 
world’s most powerful military arsenal at its disposal, insists on the right to 
deal with its diffuse and uncertain threats with nuclear weapons. But it 
insists that India, despite facing clearly identifiable threats to its security 
from China and Pakistan, must forgo the nuclear option. 


* The use of the word “apartheid” by critics of the NPT is especially unfortunate. The 
emotive word entails entirely negative connotations. But in fact apartheid referred to a system 
where a minority imposed its order on a majority by coercion. The NPT has been signed by a 
majority of the world’s countries exercising their free choice. 
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7. The security calculus of nuclear-weapon States should inchide the risk 
of a roll back of nonproliferation gains 


We are at an interesting cross-roads in the international strategic situation. 
The threat of nuclear war between Moscow and Washington has receded. 
In May 1995 the international community agreed to the indefinite exten- 
sion of the NPT, despite many reservations, because of the demonstrable 
progress made in nuclear disarmament negotiations. The resumption of 
nuclear testing by France, and continuation of the Chinese testing pro- 
gramme, brought charges of betrayal from many who had agreed to the 
NPT’s indefinite extension in good faith. 

The gravest nuclear danger now is not war between Russia and the 
United States, but the spread of nuclear weapon technology and materials 
to others beyond the five NWS. But the danger of horizontal proliferation 
cannot be contained indefinitely by maintaining the status quo of five 
NWS. For the threshold NWS to move towards non-nuclear-weapon status, 
and for the latter group to remain so, the existing NWS must take concrete 
steps towards the timetabled elimination of their nuclear stockpiles. 

In other words, the existing balance of nuclear-weapon status is a dynamic 
equilibrium, not a static equation. Without concrete disarmament on the 
part of the NWS, the world will slip back into real dangers of horizontal 
proliferation. So the choice is between progress and reversal, not between 
progress and the status quo. “Minimal deterrence” will not do. The posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons by Israel and the United States did not deter Iraq 
from, but instead spurred it into, trying to acquire its own bomb by 
clandestine means. The two policy options, therefore, are a progression 
down to zero for the existing NWS, or the spread of nuclear weapons to 
many other States. 

The threshold nuclear-weapon status has been effectively stabilized for 
some considerable time in the Indian subcontinent. The stance has been 
politically sustainable because it appeases the nuclear hawks without 
arousing the ire ofthe nuclear pacifists. It has been militarily sustainable 
because it is viable as a policy of minimum deterrence based on calculated 
ambiguity—which is a neat reversal of the standard deterrence theory 
that rests on the credible certainty of nuclear retaliation. 

So what might change to disturb the stable equilibrium underpinning 
India’s threshold status? Internally, the ruling Congress Party is under 
serious challenge from the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) which openly 
declares its intention to go nuclear. The next general election is likely to be 
held in Apri+May 1996. The BJP has thrown up populist-nationalist chal- 
lenges to the Congress Party: it was the BJP state government that first 
revoked, and is now renegotiating, the Enron deal in Bombay. 

But there is also an external point of reference. India has grown increas- 
ingly tired of the West’s double standards on nuclear weapons. The US 
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reaction to the possibility that India might test once more is much sharper 
than to four actual French tests this year. A second nuclear explosion, 
without necessarily abandoning the threshold status, would convey India’s 
sense of frustration and grievance with the NWS while finessing the BJP on 
its credentials. 

The policy question for the United States is not, therefore, how to get 
India to sign the NPT. Rather, it is to try to understand the logic and 
politics of proliferation pressures, and then to encourage the forces resisting 
the calls for proliferation while dampening the opposite tendencies. In this 
equation, Washington simply stirs up anger and resentment by lecturing 
India while insisting on its own right to retain nuclear weapons indefinitely. 
The BJP spokesmen openly dismiss a world of “nuclear apartheid”. How- 
ever ill-applied the pejorative label might be in logic, it is politically 
unanswerable and, therefore, very effective. If on the other hand the five 
NWS were to announce that they had worked out a fixed timetable for the 
dismantling of their own nuclear stockpiles, then the balance of political 
pressures in India would swing decisively away from proliferation. 


8. There is the need to seize the moment now 


The reason to move now towards a nuclear-free world is that the lead-time 
in reaching that distant goal will be long. The threats of proliferation will 
multiply from this point on. The NPT having been indefinitely extended, 
the momentum on arms control and disarmament must not be allowed to 
flag. Instead, it must be taken advantage of in pressing for still further 
progréss on nuclear disarmament. 

This is also the period in history characterized by the dominant influence 
of the major Western powers. Unlikely to remain a permanent feature of 
international relations, this gives them the opportunity to lead by example 
as well as through exhortation, persuasion, and pressure, while incurring 
no security risks of any magnitude. The United States is unique in possessing 
all the bases of power: abundant natural resources, a huge and dynamic 
market economy, and high technology. It has also been well placed in the 
1990s as never before to reap the benefits of its soft power resources: the 
wide appeal of its society and way of life, and the supremacy of its liberal 
internationalist ideology in such major institutions as the European Union 
and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). Nuclear weapons are the 
great strategic equalizers. Ridding the world of nuclear weapons will lock 
in the superiority of the Western powers, yet not cut into any of the 
identifiable security interests of Russia, China, or any other NWS. This 
exceptional strategic correlation of circumstances will not last forever. 

The collapse of the Soviet threat and the resulting dominance of Western 
ideals ‘and institutions have one further consequence that is both interesting 
and important. Much of the disarmament brigade could be dismissed 
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during the Cold War as being under the direction or influence of the Soviet 
bloc. This attitude extended even to the rhetoric emanating from the 
Nonaligned Movement. Now the relevant political divide on arms control 
and disarmament is not East-West, nor even North-South, but NWS and 
non-NWS. In the European Union, for example, Britain and France will 
find themselves ranged against all the other members, as has proven to be 
the case with the resumption of French nuclear testing in 1995. The same 
divide will be felt at G7 summits and in the wider industrialized world. 

The non-nuclear industrialized countries have three great advantages 
over nonaligned countries in pressing for nuclear disarmament. First, after 
decades of faithful alliance credentials, their political loyalty is not suspect. 
Second, their capacity to produce nuclear weapons quickly is also beyond 
question. If they do not need nuclear weapons, therefore, they can argue 
that much more persuasively that neither do the existing NWS. Third, their 
human and material capabilities give them the technical expertise to 
engage in a critical evaluation of the NWS’s technical arguments for 
maintaining the status quo, and for providing detailed, practical, and 
scientifically credible maps to getting to a nuclear-weapon-free world. The 
net effect will be to diminish the ability of the NWS to handle pressures for 
nuclear disarmament compared to the situation during the Cold War. 

A decision taken now, but implemented over some time according to a 
fixed schedule of dates, would also have many positive “externalities”. It 
would further delegitimize the role and use of military power, even non- 
nuclear military power, in international relations. It would strengthen the 
acceptance of mtemational law as the basis for governing relations between 
States. And it would enhance the authority of the major powers as the 
custodians and managers of the world order through the tangible demons- 
tration of their commitment to Article 6 of the NPT. 


Conclusion 


We should seek security from, not in, nuclear weapons. The nuclear 
security dilemma is this. The NWS will not give up their nuclear capability 
without first being convinced that their strategic dominance will not be 
challenged. But the threshold NWS will not give up their nuclear option 
without seeing proof of a timetabled move towards a nuclear-free world. 
The road towards the nuclear-free destination includes still deeper reduc- 
tions in the nuclear arsenals of the five NWS; further constraints on the 
deployment of their nuclear weapons on the territories of other States, for 
example by means of regional nuclear-weapon-free zones; the negotiation 
and entry into force of the CTBT; ban on missile test flights and on the 
production of fissile materials; and so on. International agreement will be 
much easier to achieve on a zero than on a low-limit nuclear-weapon 
regime. An agreement which freezes the right of the existing NWS to 
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Israel-Palestine Conflict 


ADEL SAFTyY. From Camp David to the Gulf: Negotiations, Language and 
Propaganda, and War. Montreal, Que./New York: Black Rose Books, 
1992. Paperback. Pp. x + 281. Price not indicated. 


The book is an analytical study of certain interrelated developments in the 
Middle East which occurred at the two turning points of the Camp David 
Accords and the multinational war against Iraq. The focus is on the 
injustices being repeatedly perpetrated against the Palestinian people, the 
destruction of Palestinian society, and the intricate dimensions of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The author reexamines the conflict in the 
context of the current debates in the realm of foreign policy. Along with a 
penetrating analysis of the trilateral negotiations at Camp David, he also 
presents a refreshing account of the role of language, propaganda, and 
media interpretation in and of the Palestinian question. 

The book is divided into two parts. Starting with a cogent analysis of the 
Arab-Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the author argues convincingly on the 
basis of Israeli documents that a major injustice has been perpetrated 
against the Palestinians. He holds the view that a just and enduring peace is 
possible provided certain prescribed conditions are fulfilled. He shows, 
however, that the Camp David negotiations did not follow such conditions. 
He says that the public discourse on the Palestinian question has always 
been biased and that a number of myths known to be false among the 
Arab, American, and Israeli specialists and decisionmakers have survived. 
He also notes the asymmetry between the existential conditions of the 
Israelis and the Palestinians. He concludes that this factor “nourishes and 
maintains the conflict”. 

The author highlights the point that beginning with Napoleon’s campaign in 
Egypt and through notable milestones like the French and British occupa- 
tion of Arab territories, the Balfour Declaration, the establishment of 
Israel, the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt, the Six-day War, and 
the War of October 1973 the relationship of the Western powers and the 
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Zionists/Israelis with the Arabs was “predicated on and moved by the 
fundamental assumption of inequality”. 

The Western powers and the Zionists/Israelis used their negotiating 
skills, language, and propaganda, as well as power politics, the balance-of- 
power game, and force, as necessary instruments for the realization of their 
goals. The period from Camp David to the Gulf War saw a repetition of 
the phenomena. 

In Part Two of the book, the author makes a careful analysis of the 
determinants that put Iraq and the United States on a collision course. 
High-level studies by US agencies had revealed that, with the weakening 
of the Soviet Union, the threat to US interests would come from the rising 
regional powers. US strategists identified Iraq as such a power, and decided 
that the response to the Iraqi threat would be “medium-intensity warfare”. 
The United States adopted a number of measures to weaken the Iraqi 
economy which, executed partly by Kuwayt, provoked Iraq’s ill-conceived 
response. The author is objective enough not to depict Saddam Hussein as 
a victimized hero of the Arab cause. Rather, he brings out the cynical 
miscalculations which led Saddam Hussein to precipitate a confrontation 
that devastated Iraq. He analyses the factors that led the major actors to 
take the decisions they did. He also presents a cogent analysis of the events 
before the war, identifying the various participants, their margins of 
manoeuvres, and the logic behind their decisions. 

The book is a fine specimen of extremely rational and well-documented 
research. The author is restrained in tone and original in approach. The 
book falls in the category of those writings which, in the view of-a certain 
strong lobby, should not be published. The author is a critic who would not 
be silenced. This reviewer agrees with the author’s view that there is great 
“ignorance about the Middle East in general and the Arab and Palestinian 
issues in particular”. What is worse, owing to crass propaganda, the Arabs 
are being pejoratively depicted as “oil-vendors, blackmailers, and terrorists”. 
This book should contribute to a rehabilitation of the Arabs at least as 
human beings in the perceptions of the Americans and the Europeans at 
the popular level. 


A.H.H. ABIDI 

Formerly of the Centre for 
West Asian and African Studies, 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Ethnic Chinese in Southeast Asia 


INDIRA RAMANATHAN. China and the Ethnic Chinese in Malaysia and 
Indonesia, 1949-1992. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1994. Pp. 203. 
Rs 160. 


Overseas Chinese are very powerful in Southeast Asian economics, with a 
remarkable business network. Attempts to limit this influence have failed. 
The hand of overseas Chinese is also suspected in the national politics of 
Indonesia and Malaysia by the national governments. The author studies 
this aspect in thirteen chapters, five of them devoted to Malaysia, four to 
Indonesia, and two to China, besides an introduction and conclusion. , 

The conduct of Chinese migrants was influenced by developments in 
their motherland. When China turned Communist, they were influenced 
by Communist ideology in both Indonesia and Malaysia, as the events of 
the 1965 putsch in Indonesia or the 1969 racial riots in Malaysia indicated. 
The author surveys the changing attitudes of the Chinese Government 
towards these migrants, laying emphasis on the political aspect. This, 
however, makes the discussion somewhat unbalanced, because ethnic 
Chinese are an integral part of their adopted societies, have prospered and 
have helped in the modernization of these societies. Their political ideals 
may be antithetical to those prevailing their adopted countries and they 
may maintain a separate identity, but their cooperation is solicited for 
development and prosperity. The author has not paid sufficient attention 
to the social, cultural, economic, and literary aspects of Chinese integra- 
tion in Malay society and the interdependence in community life between 
Malays and the stateless Chinese. 

While the adoption of the Bhwmiputra concept in Malaysia, which shows 
preferential tendencies in education, employment, land reservation, busi- 
ness opportunities, and the electoral system towards Malays, puts the | 
Chinese at a disadvantage, Indonesia has not adopted preferential policies. 
It has extended certain facilities to the ethnic Chinese, yet complete 
integration has proved elusive. The relative prosperity of ethnic Chinese in 
comparison with the indigenous population and the unresolved status of 
the stateless Chinese continue to cause anxiety. Because of the distinct 
identity of the ethnic Chinese their integration into the national main- 
stream*can only be gradual. | 

C.P. FitzGerald (1972 and 1973) and Victor Purcell (1981) are two 
outstanding examples of historical analysis in the area of study. The author 
under review would have done better to emulate them, and to have paid 
greater attention to the period (1949-92) chosen for study as also chosen 
the contents more carefully. The analysis could also have been more 
objective. For example, the coup attempts in Indonesia in 1965 and the 
race riots in Malaysia in 1969 were prompted by numerous reasons, in 
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which the Chinese had to take part on account of power politics at the 
domestic level. Though Government propaganda blamed ethnic Chinese 
entirely, these unsavoury events were more the result of systemic failure. 
Resort to the traditional wisdom of resilience and musyabarah would have 
helped the political leadership of the time to avert crisis. It was only 
subsequently that they worked out the principles of harmonious and peace- 
ful living and propagated the concept of a Zone of Peace, Freedom and 
Neutrality (ZOPFAN) at the regional level. 

Despite its shortcomings, the present book gives a perspective of an 
important ethnic group in Southeast Asia which is affluent and controversial. 
To that extent the study is a welcome addition to the literature on the 
subject. 


Centre for South, Central, and GANGANATH JHA 
Southeast Asian, and Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


A Political Biography 
A. JEYARATNAM WILSON. S.J.V. Chelvanayakam and the Crisis of Sri 


Lankan Tamil Nationalism, 1947-1977, A Political Biography. 
London: Hurst and Company, 1994. Pp. 149. Indian price Rs 290. 


S.J.V. Chelvanayakam, affectionately called Thanthai Chelva (Father 
Chelva) by the Sri Lankan Tamils, has left his indelible imprint on post- 
independence Sri Lankan Tamil politics. With his demise in 1977, the voice 
of sanity and wisdom was removed from the Tamil political scene; the 
militants quickly replaced the moderates and the bullet and the bomb came 
to dominate Tamil politics. This biography by one of Sri Lanka’s renowned 
political scientists gives a wealth of information not only about Chelva- 
nayakam’s political career and philosophy, but also analyses the interaction 
between Sinhalese centripetalism and Tamil centrifugalism. Jeyaratnam 
Wilson being the son-in-law of Chelvanayakam, the reviewer expected 
more insights into Chelvanayakam’s personal life, but the author has 
confined himself to his protagonist’s political career. 

Chelvanayakam was born in a Christian family. The Tamil Christians 
were not only pro-British in their political outlook, but were also extremely 
Westernized in their food habits, language, and life-style. Despite his 
Christian upbringing, Chelvanayakam imbibed the Hindu ethos. He made 
the paradoxical claim that “he was a Christian by religion and Hindu by 
culture” (p. 4). His intense pride in Tamil language and Tamil culture, 
combined with his sincerity of purpose and qualities of leadership, enabled 
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Chelvanayakam to become the most popular and revered leader of the 
Tamils at a critical stage of the community’s political evolution. Chelva- 
nayakam’s religious commitment was in sharp contrast to many Sinhalese 
leaders, who abandoned Christianity in favour of Buddhism in order to 
improve their mass support. 

Despite the bonds of language, the Tamils of Sri Lanka could never 
forge political unity under one banner. The Sri Lankan Tamils, the Indian 
Tamils, and the Tamil Muslims have adopted parallel, and occasionally 
even conflicting, stances, which had been to the advantage of the Sinhalese- 
dominated governments of Sri Lanka. Early in his political life, Chelva- 
nayakam was sensitive to the hopes and aspirations of other minority 
groups and the necessity of forging political links with them. When the 
Indian Resident (Citizenship) Bill rendered the overwhelming majority of 
Indian Tamils stateless, Chelvanayakam with a “seer’s insight” criticized 
D.S. Senanayake for presenting a bill which would adversely affect “the 
Tamils, the Indians and the Muslims”. “He is not hitting us now directly”, 
he added, “but when the language question comes up, which will be the 
next one to follow in this series of legislation, we will know where we 
stand. Perhaps that will not be the end of it” (p. 18). 

The author brings out an ihteresting facet of Chelvanayakam’s attitude 
towards Tamil Nadu. The growth of the Federal Party took place at a time 
when the DMK was increasing its following in Tamil Nadu. The cause of 
the “overseas Tamils” had always been dear to the leaders of the Dravidian 
movement. For some time, Chelvanayakam 


conceived of the idea of federalism, he would think of a relationship 
with Tamil Nadu in India, and of the Tamil areas in Ceylon forming a 
unit of the Union Republic of the Indian Federation. However, he 
withdrew from this position as soon as the politicians from Tamil Nadu, 
when questioned on the subject by the pro-government press, expressed 
disapproval. (p. 3) 


He slowly veered round to the view that the Tamil people of Ceylon “must 
struggle for their freedom by themselves”. 

Sri Lankan Tamil nationalism was a defensive and reactive phenomenon; 
the escalation of Tamil demands from federalism to a separate State was a 
reaction to the obstinacy and intransigence of Sinhalese leadership. 
Between 1956 and 1977, Chelvanayakam was engaged in fighting for Tamil 
rights and was even prepared to reach agreements with S.W.R.D. Banda- 
ranaike and Dudley Senanayake. But since Colombo was unwilling to 
concede the demand for federalism, the Tamils had no choice except to 
demand a separate State. A few months before his death, Chelvanayakam 
declared: 
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We have abandoned the demand for a federal constitution. Our move- 
ment will be all non-violent . . . . We know that the Sinhalese people 
will one day grant our demand and that we will be able to establish a 
state separate from the rest of the island. (p. 129) 


In a lucid summing up of Chelvanayakam’s role, the author writes: 


He had awakened the Tamil people from a deep slumber to an aware- 
ness of the danger lurking in the shadows. In so doing, he created a 
strong Tamil self-awareness which . . . evolved into a Tamil solidarity 
which refused to bend to the will of the Sinhalese Buddhist state—or be 
an instrument of Indian foreign policy. (p. 139) 


Department of Southeast Asian Studies, V. SURYANARAYAN 
University of Madras, 
Madras 

America and the Persian Galf 


STEVE A. YETIV, America and the Persian Gulf: The Third Party Dimen- 
sion in World Politics. London: Praeger, 1995. Bibliography, Index, 
Pp. x + 180. $49.95. 


The book under review, apart from explaining the paradox of regional 
conflicts, presents a basic approach to the study of conflict which, accord- 
ing to the author, has not received adequate attention of analysts of world 
politics. It is the third-party dimension. This approach is heuristic. How 
does a conflict affect the third party? This book provides a systematic study 
and answer to this question. The three conflict situations picked up are the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, the Iran-Iraq War, and the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwayt. The third party in each case is the United States. The 
period covered is from 1978 to 1994. The paradox is that instead of 
undermining US regional security, these conflicts/wars not only reversed 
that country’s trajectory towards regional decline but also made it the 
dominant force in the Persian Gulf region. The book brings out how this 
occurred and what this finding means more generally. The author’s basic 
argument is that it was counterproductive for the Soviet Union, Iraq and 
Iran to initiate or pursue the use of force and such a course helped the 
United States improve its position at their cost. 

The author’s goal is not to offer a historical analysis of how conflicts 
affected the politics of the Persian Gulf region, but to present the relevant 
facts necessary to show how the conflictual situations, through their impact 
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on regional and world politics, affected the prospects of security and power 
of the United States. In fact, the conflicts are interlinked, the mother of all 
of them being the Iranian Revolution. The author analyses the impact of 
this Revolution and the consequent conflicts on US security interests and 
prospects. 

The first chapter presents the third-party framework consisting of six 
parts. The United States was the third party to conflicts between the Soviet 
Union and Afghanistan, Iran and Iraq, and Iraq and Kuwayt. In each case, 
the United States was not initially involved in the conflicts but was greatly 
affected by them. Eventually, these conflicts facilitated the United States 
to emerge as a dominant power over the region. 

The second chapter illustrates and applies the author’s innovative 
approach to the study of conflict, deriving more general implications for 
State policy and history. It develops the principal argument of the book. 

The Iranian Revolution was a watershed not only m the history of the 
country but also of the region as well as the world. It dealt a major dent to 
the US position and influence in the region and also affected the trajectory 
of US security interests and concerns. The US standing in the region was 
clearly in tatters in 1979. The third chapter focuses on the impact of this 
Revolution on regional politics and shows how the United States improved 
its position and prospects. 

By December 1979, there occurred ample opportunities for States in and 
outside the region to improve their position at the cost of the United 
States. The Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, the subject matter of 
chapter four, is an interesting case for applying and illustrating the third- 
party approach. The chapter brings out that while the Iranian Revolution 
hurt US interests, Soviet intervention in Afghanistan helped the United 
States to improve its position and influence, and to focus its efforts on 
defending its regional interests. Its misadventure dashed the opportunities 
the Soviet Union had for making inroads into the Persian Gulf region. The 
chapter suggests that the longterm risks of security enhancement can 
increase if the actor increasing its security is feared and if there is a 
plausible security alternative to capitulation for threatened States. 

The central theme of chapter 5 is to explain how the US-led containment 
and reversal of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwayt were related to developments set 
in motion by the Iran-Iraq War. These developments laid part of the 
security—political foundation for the Operations Desert Shield and Storm. 
The two wars had logical and consequential nexuses. While the United 
States was a third party to the Iraq—Kuwayt conflict, it was very much a 
behind-the-scene power in the Iran-Iraq War. The twin crucial, unfore- 
seen, and perhaps unintended consequences of that war were that, on the 
one hand, it eventually determined Saddam Hussein’s decision to launch 
the invasion of Kuwayt and on the other, it prepared the United States to 
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deal with the Iraqi President during 1990-91. The direct outcome of the 
second Persian Gulf War was the strengthening of US relations with, and 
influence on, the regional Arab States. 

Chapter 6 concludes the study of how conflict affected the evolution of 
regional politics and, in particular, the US role in this broader scheme of 
things. It examines the impact of the Operations Desert Shield and Storm 
on US regional security in the period from 1991 to mid-1994. The Gulf 
crisis produced profound changes in the regional and international politics 
of the Persian Gulf region at multiple levels of interaction. Together, these 
changes significantly enhanced US ability to protect its three principal 
interests, namely, ensuring the flow of oil at reasonable prices, maintaining 
Saudi stability, and deterring and containing anti-US States. 

While chapters 1 through 6 suggest that conflict constrained Itan, Iraq, 
and the Soviet Union, chapter 7 deals with the theme of missed opportunities 
of these States. The rise of US power and standing in the Persian Gulf 
region had much to do with opportunities missed by its adversaries. The 
author’s broad conclusion is that were it not for regional conflicts, the 
adversaries of the United States would have had much better chances to 
protect and advance their interests and those of their allies, and to under- 
mine the objectives of the United States as a third party to conflict. Steve 
A. Yetiv has presented a lucid study of the subject, but he does not say 
anything about the role of the United States in promoting conflicts and 
prompting certain regimes to take positions which precipitated specific 
conflicts that it exploited for its own benefit. 


A.H.H. ABIDI 

Formerly of the Centre for 
West Asian and African Studies, 
School of International Studies, 
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British Policy towards Malayzia 


ARCHANA SHARMA. British Policy towards Malaysia, 1957-1967. New 
Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1993. Pp. xx + 97. Rs 155. 


The book under review is an analysis of British policy towards Malaysia 
between 1957 and 1967. It seeks to examine British foreign policy within 
the context of the declining role of Britain in the changing international 
balance of power after World War I. The book is an outcome of a doctoral 
research project and bears the stamp of a research-oriented study. 

In the first two chapters, “The Search for a Perspective” and “The 
Background”, the author has sought to justify the need for a fresh detailed 
study of the decade under survey. She examines the prevailing approaches 
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which have been generally used for study within the categories of paternal- 
ism, defence and security, foreign policy and diplomacy, and Malaysian 
nationalism. In her view, all these approaches are somewhat inadequate in 
arriving at the full picture. The approaches suffer from the limitation of 
being abstract, and of a distorted timescale. The need is for a perspective 
which moves away from a unilateral approach, whether British or Malaysian, 
and takes full account of the deeper and more enduring strengths and 
weaknesses of British imperial colonial tradition in Malaya. With this in 
mind the author advocates the historical method with an emphasis on 
internal coherence. She stresses the detailed interconnection between the 
broader and narrower contexts of Anglo-Malay relations. _ 

When Britain granted independence to Malaya in 1957, it had already 
lost much of its imperial status and been divested of major colonies such as 
India. The inevitability of decolonization, however, also had to reckon 
with the realpolitik of Britain’s needs to maintain a continued presence in 
the East of Suez area. Apart from security interests, Britain also had vital 
financial needs in the area as Malaya was a major dollar earner for Britain 
due to its rich supply of raw material. Diametrically opposing pulls of 
decolonization and disengagement and the need for a continued presence 
in the area are seen within the overall changing position of Britain from an 
Empire to a mere State. The author, through a survey of British documents 
points out that though Britain was bowing to the fate of decolonization, 
nostalgia for the imperial past lingered on, with the desire to play a big- 
power role in the area East of Suez. This attempt to somehow link all these 
factors within the “end of empire” psychosis is interesting but forms the 
weakest part of the book. It is cursory in treatment and not explored fully 
to show how, if at all, it was a factor that shaped British policy towards 
Malaysia in this decade. Is one to understand that having lost its major 
colonies, Britain wanted to retain a presence wherever it could? How 
seriously should this factor be considered when placed along with the vital 
financial security needs and the need for maintaining an armed presence in 
the area during the time of the Communist insurgency? This is not clearly 
brought out. 

The author has sought to justify the relevance of her approach within 
principal theories of international politics such as (a) power theory; (b) 
theories which relate foreign policy to tensions inherent in democratic 
societies; (c) theories which lay emphasis on nationalism; and (d) theories 
which emphasize the primacy of economic over political considerations. In 
dispensing with these as limited she validates the historical method. The 
theoretical framework within which this is sought to be examined is simplistic 
and seems to be a mere exercise rather than a serious attempt at formulat- 
ing a theoretical perspective. This is a serious flaw in the presentation 
which adopts a “historical method” and in trying to justify it gets into areas 
which are very cursorily dealt with. 
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The author has used unpublished Government records and public records 
of the British Government, Command publications, Parliamentary debates, 
and also conducted some interviews. It is an interesting attempt at viewing 
the changing nature of British policy towards Malaysia within the wider 
context of “end of empire” but it is limited in its approach. At the end of 
the study, our understanding of the basic postulates determining British 
policy towards Malaysia remains the same. 


Miranda House, KIRAN DATAR 
University College for Women, 
University of Delhi 
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Of related interest 


India’s Foreign Policy, 1947—92 
Shadows and Substance 


Hartsh Kapur | 


On the whole, the book is written in a very lucid style, judiciously intermingling 
well researched material with personal notes of Interviews with diplomats, past 
and present. It raises and tries to find answers to several very pertinent issues. 
It is compulsory reading for arny one who wants to have a comprehensive view 
of India's Foreign Policy during the post-independence period. 

The Administrator 


j The author's scholarly analysis of a vast spread of source materiál, both foreign 
and within India, makes stimulating reading . The book is highly academic and 
engaging. 


The Hindustan Times 
Harish Kapur’'s book analyses India’s foreign policy from Independence to 
1992 —. In this shortbook he has provided a sound analysis under four broad 


heads: security, development, regional hegemony and the search for an inter- 
national role. 


The Book Review 
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India’s Foreign Policy: 
The Decisionmaking Process 


K.P. SAKSENA 


One characteristic of our foreign policy, Jawaharlal Nehru once said, “is 
that it is not ‘foreign’”. What he was emphasizing was that India’s foreign 
policy (and for that matter the foreign policy of any country) is rooted in 
the domestic determinants—history, traditions, culture, geography, eco- 
nomic resources, level of economic development, military strength, political 
institutions—and of course the international milieu at a given time. While 
foreignpolicy objectives are largely determined by domestic factors, its 
conduct and the strategy to pursue the objectives have to be adjusted in 
accordance with the changing international environment.’ 

India’s foreignpolicy objectives as propounded by Jawaharlal Nehru way 
back in 1946—pursuit of world peace, safeguarding of territorial integrity 
and sovereign independence, promotion of larger freedoms, economic 
development and welfare of the people—are still valid; indeed, these are 
the objectives which have characterized the foreign policy of almost all 
developing countries. The more important question is, how to pursue these 
objectives in a fast-changing international setting. The question is linked to 
a number of factors such as the nature of political system, the level of 
public opinion, the process and mechanism of decisionmaking, the person- 
nel involved in decisionmaking and purposive planning of foreignpolicy 
strategy. ; 

Although some form of foreign policy planning has probably existed in 
the foreign offices of most states in the modern world, it was the fast- 
growing complexities, pushes and pressures that characterized post-World 


The author is former Professor of International Organization, School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. He is presently Director, Centre for Human 
Rights Education and Research, Institute for World Congress on Human 
Rights, New Delhi. 


! In recent years, particularly during the last quarter of this century, radical transformation 
of the international environment seems to have increased, in pervasiveness and in potency, 
the impact of external factors over the domestic milieu. 
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War II developments that compelled almost all major powers to adopt 
purposive planning on an institutionalized basis. In contemporary inter- 
national and modern conditions, with nearly two hundred countries? and 
an increasing number of international organizations and agencies, the 
external relations of a country reach out to all parts and corners of the 
world and raise problems calling for decisions at different levels and from 
different centres of authority, on a wide variety of issues. In such a 
situation, no country can afford to conduct its foreign policy by basing its 
decisions on momentary inspiration. Hence, most of the major states in the 
world have adopted purposive planning and institutionalized mechanisms 
for foreignpolicy decisionmaking. 

This brings us to the role of personnel in the formulation and implement- 
ation of foreignpolicy strategy. As an expert committee of the United 
States aptly noted in its report in 1954, foreign policy will be dynamic or 
inert, steadfast or aimless in proportion to the character and unity of those 
who serve it.’ However rational and well-defined objectives and principles 
of foreign policy, there will be a wide gap between theory and practice if 
the personnel responsible for various aspects of implementation of policy 
are not property selected, trained and utilized. 

Let us turn to how India conducted its foreign policy in the past and what 
is the process of decisionmaking in the foreignpolicy sphere. 


I 


As is common knowledge, independent India inherited from the British a 
well-organized machinery and a highly skilled bureaucracy, covering all 
aspects of governmental activity except one, namely, foreign affairs and 
diplomacy. 

True, the British Indian Government had a Department of External 
Affairs which supervised two Agents General in Washington, D.C. (USA) 
and in Shanghai (China) as also Indian representatives (invariably British 
ICS officials) attached to British legations in countries such as Persia 
(Iran), Afghanistan and Tibet. It also used to send Indian delegations to 
the League of Nations and subsequently to its successor, the United 
Nations.‘ There was also a Commonwealth Relations Department’ which 


* Currently 185 countries are members of the United Nations. Some states such as Switzer- 
land, have not sought UN membership but only “observer” status. The number of countries 
participating in the 1996 Olympic games 1s 197. 

> Towards a Stronger Foreign Service—Report of the Secretary of State’s Public Committee 
on Personnel (Washington, D.C.: Department of State, 1954), cited in J. Bandyopadhyaya, 
The Making of India’s Foreign Policy, 2nd edn. (New Delhi, 1979), p. 264. 

* India was made to enter the two World Ware as an independent entity, and as such 
became founding member of the Leagne of Nations as well as of the United Nations. 

* In 1947, with a slight change in nomenclature, the Ministry of External Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations came into existence through the amalgamation of the two depart- 
ments: External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations. The High Commission in London was 
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had grown out of the overseas section of the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands. This department controlled two high commissions in 
South Africa and Australia, and Agents or representatives in Burma 
(Myanmar), Ceylon (Sri Lanka) and Malaya (Malaysia): 

It is also true that some Indian public figures were named as members or 
even leaders of the Indian delegation to the League of Nations and other 
international organizations and conferences. Some Indian officials were 
also assigned postings in the two departments dealing with foreign relations 
in New Delhi or in the missions abroad. But the task of the former was 
confined to making speeches drafted and/or approved by someone else, 
and that of the latter to just paperwork. 

No Indian, not even Sir Ginja Shankar Bajpai or K.P.S. Menon‘ who 
had served as India’s Agents General in Washington, D.C. and Shanghai, 
respectively, was ever exposed to the subtle art of diplomacy or was privy 
to the negotiations which Britain conducted with other foreign powers on 
behalf of the Government of India. 

In this field, India had to start from scratch. As T.N. Kaul notes: “There 
were no trained diplomats. Volunteers were invited from the existing 
services and outside.”’ This meant lateral entry into the Indian Foreign 
Service of persons of such varied backgrounds as officers from the armed 
forces (demobilized after the War), members of the princely order, lawyers, 
journalists, and academics. About two-thirds of the members of the Indian 
Civil Services (ICS), four hundred or more, were also inducted into the 
Foreign Service. How did it all work? C.S. Jha, former Foreign Secretary, 
in his memoirs, makes a passing referente to the Foreign Service personnel: 
“|. . [They were] made up of a motley of persons . . . with wide variations 
m competence for diplomatic work and responsibility.”"* T.N. Kaul, another 
former Foreign Secretary, is more candid in observing that although Nehru 
tried to weld Foreign Service personnel together, “inter-service rivalries 
and jealousies, the class structure, and composition of the services, made it 


also brought under the control of the new Ministry and India House ın London, which used to 
be the office of the (British) Secretary of State for India, became the office of “Indian High 
Commissioner in London” In 1949, the appendage “Commonwealth Relations” was dropped 
and the Ministry of External Affairs in its present form came into being. 

t The two are specifically named here because they were the seniormost ICS officials who 
had held important positions in the then Department of External Affairs, and were the only 
ones posted abroad in 1943. 

Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai was in Washington, D.C when the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
took place ın the suburb of the US capital (August—October 1944), but he was not included in 
the British delegation (composed of more than 100 officials) as were the representatives of 
British Commonwealth countries. Nor was be kept informed about intensive closed-door 
negotiations and the proceedings of the Conference, as were the embassies of various 
Commonwealth countries. 

’ T.N. Kaul, Diplomacy in Peace and War (New Delhi, 1979), p. 8. 

* C.S. Jha, From Bandung to Tashkent: Glimpses of India’s Foreign Policy (Madras, 1983), 
p. 83. 
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into a heterogeneous hotch-potch”.’ He also vaguely refers to a “communi- 
cation gap between the Ministry and our Missions [abroad]” and of “teething 
trouble” right from the beginning. He adds: “Nehru did not have time to 
look into these ‘toothaches’. It was for senior officers to remedy them. But 
they were too busy.”” 

Some specific features of the functioning of the External Affairs Ministry 
in Nebru’s time may be noted. (a) Nehru, being both Prime Minister and 
Minister for External Affairs, had his hands full. He laid down the broad . 
guidelines of policy but relied on senior officials for their application in © 
particular situations as also for the day-to-day conduct of our foreign 
policy. (6) Top officials in the Ministry were all drawn from the ICS cadre. 
Most of the Ambassadorial positions also went to officials of the same 
cadre. Where an Ambassadorial post was given to a political figure, as in 
London or Moscow or Washington, D.C., the second-m-command was in- 
variably an ICS. (c) Unlike in other Ministries, a new hierarchy was set up m 
the Ministry of External Affairs. At the top was the Secretary-General. (Sir 
Girija Shankar Bajpai was the first to occupy this position.) Next came the 
Foreign Secretary, the Commonwealth Secretary, and six Joint Secretaries, 
all belonging to the ICS." These officials, with scores of junior ones, were 
responsible for the day-to-day supervision of foreignpolicy matters. 

The Secretary-General usually held a half-hour meeting every working 
day, with two Secretaries and six Joint Secretaries; what one participant, 
Y.D. Gundevia, refers to as a “coordination meeting at which mostly 
telegrams that had come in overnight were discussed .... We always 
trooped in in strict order of precedence, sat down in strict order of precedence 
and marched out in the same order when the session was over.” Joint 
Secretaries were rarely able to speak their minds freely. Their role was 
simply to bring to the attention of the Secretary-General some specific 
telegram or information received. They always got precise instructions 
from the Secretary-General on what to do and what not to do.” 


’ Kaul, n. 7, p. 85. 

» Ibid. 

1! This was the situation till 1954-55. The echelon then comprised: N.R. Pillai, Secretary- 
General; R.K. Nehru, Foreign Secretary; and S. Dutt, Commonwealth Secretary. All belonged 
to the Indian Civil Service. So did most of the six Joint Secretaries—C.S. Jha, T.N. Kaul, 
Khub Chand, and M. Azim Husain. 

As members of the Indian Civil Service moved up, otber direct recruits replaced them as 
Joint Secretaries. It sbould be noted that none of the direct recruits to the Foreign Service in 
the early years, whether from the Indian Civil Service or from other services, received any 
pre-service training. Further, the first officers of the Indian Foreign Service recruited through 
a competitive examination were appointed in September 1949 and given trainmg in India and 
abroad. They were able to join the Foreign Service only in 1951. Until the mid-1970s the post 
of Foreign Secretary was beld by a member of the Indian Crvil Service. M. Rasgotra was the 
first to be appointed to that post (1982-84) from among those who (in 1949) had entered the 
Foreign Service though a competitive examination. 

2 Y.D. Gundevia, Outside the Archives (Pune, 1984), pp. 23-4. 
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With the passage of time and increasing work, the number of Joint 
Secretaries multiplied; as of now, they number more than twenty. After 
Nehru’s death, Lal Bahadur Shastri appointed a fulltime Foreign Minister 
(Mrs Swaran Singh); hence the office of the Secretary-General was abolished 
in 1964. The hierarchical order within bureaucrats, with slight'variations, 
remains the same to this day: Foreign Secretary, two Secretaries and three 
to frve Additional Secretaries. The practice of a daily meeting has long 
been done away with; of course, periodical meetings are held to discuss 
important issues and the participants are, variably, the Minister of External 
Affairs and/or Minister of State, Foreign Secretary, two Secretaries and 
Additional Secretaries. Here again, the advent of an element of sycophancy 
has led to a system where there can be hardly any scope of free discussion. 
What the Minister or the Foreign Secretary proposes has to be accepted. 

In dealing with day-to-day work, the practice developed and maintained 
has no clearcut procedural hierarchy, and “level-jumping” is quite in vogue 
under generally accepted rules of convention and practice. Although the 
Foreign Secretary is generally regarded as the head of the bureaucrats in 
the Ministry, in practice any Secretary, Additional Secretary, or Joint 
Secretary may receive direct instructions from the Foreign Minister. A’ 
Secretary may send papers directly to the Minister without going through 
the: Foreign Secretary; a Joint Secretary may send papers directly to the 
Minister or Foreign Secretary without going through an Additional Secretary 
or a Secretary; and so on. 

Reverting to the formative period, the practice that developed was to 
function from issue to issue, from telex to telex, from file to file. No 
thought was given to establishing a broadbased mechanism to monitor the 
conduct of the country’s international relations comprehensively and in a 
wide perspective. The rule of secrecy of British days was ruthlessly applied. 
What should and should not be placed before Parliament was decided by 
the top bureaucrats unless there were specific instructions to the contrary 
from Nehru himself. There were but a few Indian scholars or journalists 
well versed in details of foreignpolicy matters and international issues. 
There could, therefore, be hardly any worthwhile criticism beyond some 
comments in the media, and these, too, were largely based on speculation. 

There was thus very little sharing of information by officials. And there 
was no public accountability. This inevitably led to a distortion of policies 
and arbitrariness by some officials. The system managed to conceal its 
weaknesses and lapses behind the dark curtain of “secrecy”. In consequence a 
civil servant with the newly acquired rank of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, Minister, or Counsellor could do or say things which 
were not in keeping with India’s foreign policy and get away with it. 

This pattern, set from the beginning, has not changed much. Those who 
came in later through competitive examination were, as T.N. Kaul notes, a» — 
fine lot, but they soon imbibed the mannerisms and methods of their 
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seniors (of the Indian Civil Service). They regarded themselves as part of 
an elitist group, a cut above the other Indian services.” 

Whereas the British Government follows a thirty-year limit (in the 
United States it is just twenty years) with regard to the publication of 
official documents, the Government of India follows no such time limitation. 
Official documents relating to the late 1940s have still not been made 
public.” Little is, therefore, known to “outside” people regarding the 
shortcomings in the conduct of our foreign policy and the deeds or misdeeds 
of our diplomats serving in the various capitals of the world. However, 
there is one area open to the public, namely, the official records of the 
United Nations. What one learns from these records and from other 
publications, such as memoirs by Indians and foreigners, shows that our 
representatives were very often taking positions and saying things that 
were not only contrary to India’s foreignpolicy objectives but which in fact 
hurt our national interests.” There are instances when our diplomats 
worked to “promote” themselves rather than the national interest.“ 

Nehru was not unaware that some senior officers of the Indian Civil 
Service were pursuing positions which were not compatible with India’s 


Affairs, Home, and Defence. The situation becomes more difficult and complex when files of 
the “open period” carry maps of the restricted areas. Hurdles have been put in the way of 
scholars by the Ministries of External Affairs and Defence by not opening up records after 1 
January 1940. Even the report of the Indian Delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
(1945) 1s still treated as a secret document. The Ministries of External Affairs and Defence 
have not opened up records pertaining to Jammu and Kashnur, including those (Gilgit) 
pertaining to the period after 31 December 1924. 

After persistent efforts, the Indian Historical Research Committee has succeeded in getting 
only 5,870 of more than 25,000 files of the External Affairs Ministry which are more than 
thirty years old. 

° For details in this regard, see author's article, “India and Diplomacy in the United 
Nations” in Bimal Prasad, ed., India’s Foreign Policy: Studies in Continuity and Change (New 
Delhi, 1979), pp. 421-48. 

* For one illustrative case among many, see autbor’s review article, “Civil Servant and 
Diplomacy”, International Studies (New Delhi), vol. 25, no. 1, 1988, pp. 67-80, B.R. Sen’s 
autobiography, Towards a Newer World (Dubhn: Tycooly, 1986). 

B.R. Sen, an ICS of the 1922 batch, after serving the British Government for twentyfive 
years, joined the Indian Foreign Service, and his first posting in 1947 was to Washington, 
D.C.; just on the eve of his retirement he made good use of his British and American 
connexions, which he had cultivated over the years and got elected as the Director-General, 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the United Nations. He was the first non- 
Westerner to become the bead of an international organization and he remained there for 
two terms, until December 1967. 

It is intriguing to note, as B.R. Sen himself tells us in his autobiography, that his name was 
proposed by the British Government and that at the last moment the American candidate, 
Dr Davies, withdrew from the contest. 
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declared foreignpolicy objectives. In the early 1950s, he toyed with the 
idea of retiring all officers of the Indian Civil Service with proportionate 
pensionary benefits and re-employing those who were suitable and were 
willing to be re-employed on a new scale of pay. (Burma had in fact 
adopted such a policy.) He even reportedly mooted the proposal to some 
senior ICS officers. They all opposed it. (Of course, some of the younger 
ones supported it.) Nehru, therefore, reconciled himself to the situation 
then obtaining. Members of the Indian Civil Service were well entrenched 
not only in the Ministry of External Affairs but in all the other Ministries as 
well. Being a pragmatist, Nehru opted for what was practicable; he is 
reported to have candidly observed that he might have “to carry along with 
him” even such persons as were acting in a manner contrary to his ideals.” 

It is certainly not implied here that nothing went right in that formative 
period regarding the conduct of our foreign policy. There were many good 
points, and these are widely known. It is also not suggested that none of 
the officers of the ICS did a commendable job. In fact many of them 
rendered invaluable service and proved to be shining examples of efficiency, 
forthrightness, integrity, and dedication. B.N. Rau, K.P.S. Menon, Bad- 
ruddin Tyabji, Arthur Lall, Tarlok Singh, K.B. Lall, T.N. Kaul, and so. 
on—the list would be a long one indeed—are illustrious examples. The 
point to be emphasized, however, is that the Ministry of External Affairs 
as initially constituted in 1946—47 had a greater preponderance of officials 
from the Indian Civil Service than any other Ministry. Quite a number of 
them, especially those constituting the top echelons, had more than twenty 
years of service under British rule, and they had imbibed a tradition and 
were cast in a mould of a different kind. For these reasons, coupled with 
the reasons noted in the preceding paragraphs, the functioning of India’s 
external affairs and diplomacy remained outside the domain of public 
scrutiny. 

What is more unfortunate is that the Parliament, which is expected to 
exercise Vigilance and influence in the conduct of India’s foreign policy and 
to hold the Ministry responsible for its acts and omissions, has never 
performed its role effectively. During Nehru’s time, there were at least 
protracted debates and discussions on foreignpolicy matters, and those 
debates did exercise some influence. But no longer is this prevalent. One 
can recall hardly any occasion during the last two decades or more when 
there has been any open, intensive debate or discussion on foreignpolicy 
matters in Parliament. Most of the time, Members of Parliament are 
occupied with their own political “skirmishes”, allegations and counter- 
allegations against each other, in Parliament. Even the annual reports of 
the Ministry (MEA) evoke hardly any detailed discussion.” 


7 Kaul, n. 7, pp. 78-90. 
* For an analytical review of the role of Parliament (or lack of it), see Bandyopadhyaya, 
n. 3, pp. 126-91. 
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Of the three main civil services—IAS, IFS and IPS—Nehru took special 
interest in the Indian Foreign Service, obviously because this was a new 
area where, in terms of trained personnel, India had started from scratch. 
Among the competitors for the three combined services, the Indian Foreign 
Service was considered the most prestigious; those obtaining the highest 
marks in the combined services exams generally opted for the IFS. Nehru 
would meet them in groups, and also individually, to discuss their respective 
interests and place them for specialization in various areas of foreign 
Service, including language (of the area/country concerned). After training, 
IFS personnel were assigned jobs in the area of their specialization. 
Over time, three related developments led to a considerably changed 
scenario. First, the MEA did not develop any machinery for planning and 
training of personnel to cover all aspects of international relations on a 
longterm basis. A little bit of specialization, emphasized by Nehru, was, in 
practice, not adhered to; only the first posting was generally related to 
language, interest and background of IFS personnel. With the expanding 
Foreign Service required to look after an increasing number of foreign 
missions abroad in different parts of the world, postings generally went by 
rotation to A, B, C and D categories, based on climatic conditions, 
amenities of life and degrees of hardship of the various stations concerned. 
Second, after Nehru’s death, and in particular during Indira Gandhi's 
Prime Ministership, the Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) acquired a crucial 
role in foreignpolicy matters at the cost of the MEA. Indira Gandhi 
appointed her favourite, socalled “committed” bureaucrats in the PMO. 
Foreign Ministers were changed with frequency and Indira Gandhi, in her 
authoritarian political style, exercised almost total control over the formation 
and implementation of foreign policy. That was not all. Top echelons in the 
MEA were arbitrarily shifted, promoted, or even removed by the Prime Minis- 
ter; Rajiv Gandhi’s infamous press conference in 1987, followed by the then 
Foreign Secretary, A.P. Venkateswaran’s resignation,” is a glaring example. 
Third, LAS cadre personnel gradually acquired a big say in foreignpolicy 
affairs. Besides the PMO, the Ministry of Finance has monopolized external 
relations concerning fiscal and monetary matters, the Ministry of Commerce 
those concerning trade and development, and so on. Thus, while the 
Permanent Representative of India to the United Nations office in Geneva 
is generally of the IFS cadre, the Deputy Permanent Representative, 
enjoying the rank of Ambassador, is generally an IAS officer of the 
Ministry of Commerce. Thus, leaving aside UN specialized agencies, eco- 
nomic and social affairs relating to the United Nations involve participation 
” On the question of continuance of Indo-Pakistan talks, Rajiv Gandhi was asked to 


confirm what Venkateswaran had said cartier Gandhi's abrupt reaction was: “We are gomg 
to have a new Foreign Secretary.” 
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from twentytwo departments belonging to eighteen ministries. What is 
most damaging is the fact that there is no coordination at any level. The 
Indian representative at UNCTAD, coming from the Commerce Ministry, 
talks on one wavelength, while the other, at the UN Commission on 
International Trade Law (coming from the Legal and Treaty Division of 
the MEA), speaks on an altogether different wavelength.” 

There is more to LAS encroachment in the external domain; its lobby has 
succeeded in having an IAS officer posted as a diplomat for a regular term 
m Indian Embassies/High Commissions at such capitals as London, Moscow, 
Paris and Washington, D.C. (all “A” category postings). No consideration 
is given to the officer’s background and expertise. 

That such a syndrome leads to favouritism/nepotism and a chain reaction, is 
inevitable. Mediocrity and sycophancy can never brook competence. Poli- 
tical fluctuations and abrupt changes in Government have also taken their 
toll. A distinguished career, just to cite one instance. was abruptly cut 
short when S.K. Singh was forced to resign as Foreign Secretary because 
the Janata Dal faction, led by Chandrashekhar, came to power in 1990, 
and wanted some other officer to be Foreign ener The trend has 
continued unabated. 


Il 


It should be noted here that research and analyses of recent developments, 
as well as of the past, provide an important input in planning foreignpolicy 
strategy. Recognizing the need, Jawaharlal Nehru instituted a Historical 
Division in the Ministry, with S. Gopal, a well-known historian, as its 
Director. Scores of research officers became part of the Historical Division. 
Subsequently, in 1960 a separate Division for the United Nations and 
conferences, staffed by both career diplomats and researchers, was insti- 
tuted. However, the research cadre was discriminated against and gradually 
the output and efficiency of the Division declined. Whether it was the 
inefficiency of research-cadre officers, or the denial of necessary facilities 
to them which was responsible for the decline, remains a moot point. The 
most unfortunate part is that, beginning in 1970, further recruitment for 
the research cadre was stopped; the existing research-cadre officers were 
absorbed in other divisions of the Ministry. However, discrimination against 
them in terms of allowance and postings continued. In this context, it is 
worthwhile to recall what India’s former Permanent Representative has to 
say. In an interview, with the author, he noted that: 


In the early 1950s, he (Arthur Lall) and Krishna Menon had organized a 
research division in the Indian Mission. There used to be 4—6 research 


2 For details, see K.P Saksena, Refornung the United Nations The Challenge of Relevance 
(New Delhi, 1993), pp. 213-15 
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officers/advisors; each concerned with one specific field—political, eco- 
nomic, social and so on; distribution of work among the PMI (IFS) 
Officials was also on the basis of the work distributed among the seven 
main committees of the General Assembly. There used to be one career 
diplomat (IFS) teamed with one research officer acting as advisor for 
each field of UN concerned. This combination of diplomats and researchers 
had great advantages. Among other things, this arrangement provided 
for continuity in our representation to all committees since when one 
got transferred, the new incumbent could get the briefing on each item 
from his “other colleague”. 


When informed that the PMI-UN at New York/Geneva no longer has a 
research wing, he expressed his surprise and said that it was certainly a very 
wrong move. Another former Permanent Representative, Rikhye Jaipal, 
had noted that the arrangement of the 1950s which combined researchers 
and career diplomats in India’s representation to the United Nations was a 
very good system and that the research wing did contribute a lot to 
diplomatic work. He expressed surprise that the research wing both in New 
York/Geneva and in New Delhi had been wound up. To Arthur Lall it was 
“difficult to understand how the PMI and MEA could function effectively 
without a research wing”.” 


IV 


In the fast-changing international scenario one has to keep track of devel- 
opments (the role of our missions abroad and that of the Research and 
Analysis Wing [RAW] is very crucial in this respect), anticipating to the 
extent possible the shape of any critical event, and be ready to act or react 
effectively keeping the national interest in mind. In other words, we should 
plan our strategy in advance rather than act in an improvised manner or 
indulge in “ad hocism”. True, planning in the context of foreign policy has 
severe constraints. In this field one cannot talk of planning in the same 
sense as planning for economic development (although there too are 
constraints), or planning for education, and so on. In the field of inter- 
national relations, there are so many complexities of “push and pull” 
involved that one cannot foresee any set pattern of developments. One can 
only attempt some forward thinking by way of anticipating several possible 
scenarios that might emerge. Given the different probable sets of scenarios, 
one could work out the best possible option available that could be acted 
upon to safeguard the national interest in view. 


= Arthur Lall was India’s Permanent Representative to the United Nations, New York. 
from 1954 to 1959. Text of the interview duly signed by the interviewee is ın the author's file. 

Also see K.P. Saksena, “The United Nations in India's Foreign Policy Strategy” in M S. 
Rajan, et al . eds. The Non-Aligned and the United Natrons (New Delhi. 1987), pp. 192-97 
and 210-17 
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As has been mentioned earlier, almost all major powers in the post- 
World War II scenario have been compelled to adopt purposive planning 
of foreign policy on an institutionalized basis. The US took the lead; much 
before the Second World War ended, it instituted a Policy Planning Council 
which, along with the Bureau of Intelligence Research, constitutes the 
primary source of policy proposals in the State Department. 

The National Security Council, set up by an act of Congress in 1947, 
provides overall integrated policies and programmes for various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. Probably no other State pays so 
much attention to the planning of national security and foreign policy as 
the US. 

Indeed, India is perhaps the only country among the significant actors in 
the arena of international politics which has so far failed to evolve an 
institutionalizéd mechanism for foreignpolicy planning and coordination. 

Some hurried consultations do take place; but who should be consulted 
and who should be left out depends largely on the personal equations of 
those at the helm of affairs. 


Vv 


The traumatic experience of the border war with China in 1962, led to fresh 
thinking and attempts were made to create some mechanism for research, 
planning, and coordination. 

In May 1965, when Lal Bahadur Shastri was the Prime Minister, the 
Government appointed a Committee, known as the Pillai Committee, to 
review the functioning of the MEA and to make appropriate recommend- 
ations for the effective conduct of India’s foreign policy.” The Pillai Com- 
mittee in its report (October 1966), forcefully emphasized the need of an 
institutional mechanism through which vital issues of foreignpolicy matters 
could be discussed, background papers prepared, and various options in a 
given situation evaluated to conduct a well-planned foreignpolicy strategy. 
It strongly argued against the prevalent practice of ad hocism and warned 
that no country could “afford to conduct its foreign policy without purposive 
planning, based on full understanding of current events and future trends”. 

Meanwhile, a broadbased Policy Planning Review Division (PPRD) was 
established in May 1966. Simultaneously, a high-powered multidimen- 
sional Policy Planning and Review Committee (PPRC) was also instituted 


2 The Committee was composed of N.R. Pillai (Chairman), the former Secretary-General 
of the MEA, the Foreign Secretary, another Secretary of the MEA, and the Secretanes of the 
Ministries of Commerce and Home Affairs. This five-member committee conasted entirely of 
Civil Servants; no Member of Parliament or pubhc figure, much less an academic, was 
associated with it. It submutted its report in October 1966, some ten months after the 
scheduled date. Interestingly, one major recommendation of the Committee included the 
revival of the defunct post of Secretary-General and an increase in the emoluments of Foreign 
Service Personnel. 
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with the Foreign Secretary as Chairman. The task of the PPRC was to 
oversee, evaluate, modify, and guide the work of the PPRD. These initi- 
atives were highly commended by the Pillai Committee which further laid 
down specific guidelines for the future work of the PPRD and the PPRC. 
Both institutions were to have direct access to, and close collaboration 
with, various divisions of the MEA, and other ministries and intelligence _ 
bureaus, etc. 

However, these institutional arrangements did not go well with Indira 
Gandhi’s style of functioning. In the wake of conflict with her Party’s 
“Syndicate” (1969), she became more suspicious and cautious, and took 
decisions by herself or on the advise of her trusted advisors/bureaucrats. 
She abhorred any institutional mechanism which would limit her exercise 
of discretionary powers. 

A certain organizational innovation was introduced when D.P. Dhar” 
(1971) and subsequently G. Parthasarathi* (in 1975 and again in 1984), 
were named Chairmen of the PPRC with the rank of Minister of State and 
direct access to the Prime Minister. 

As it turned out, these innovations were introduced for reasons other 
than strengthening foreignpolicy planning and proved counterproductive. 
Personality equations, ministerial rivalries, lack of teamwork, and lack of 
appreciation of foreignpolicy planning derailed the system. Indeed, both 
Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi preferred ad hocism, deciding each issue 
on merit which gives a sense of power to a whole lot of decisionmakers. Ad 
hocism also permits and legitimizes favouritism and other undesirable 
practices. Thus, during Rajiv Gandhi’s administration, the PPRC withered 
away, and the Planning Division as of now, continues to sulk in a state of 
virtual solitary confinement. 

During P.V. Narasimha Rao’s Prime Ministership too, the shape of 
things remained the same; indeed, they got worse. To cite just one 
instance among many: on the eve of the Prime Minister’s official visit to the 
United States (May 1994) in response to US pressure (to thresh out 
differences on India’s nuclear policy), the PMO “hustled” an Indian team 
into secret “Indo-US Talks” in London. The news of this meeting was 


B D.P. Dhar was a former Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, former Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, and a confidante of Indira Gandhi. In his capacity as Chairman of the PPRC, 
he was pnmanily responsible for supervising the politcal and inteligence aspect of the 
Bangladesh Operation. He dealt directly with the Prime Minister. In fact, Foreign Minister 
Swaran Singh was generally ignorant of the actual functions of Dhar, although the latter was 
supposed to work under his overall adminsstrative control. In 1972, Dhar joined Indira 
Gandhi's cabinet, whereupon the PPRC reverted to its onginal position. 

H A veteran diplomat and former Vice-Chancellor of Jawaharlal Nehru University, Partha- 
sarathi was another confidante of Indira Gandhi He also worked directly under the Pnme 
Minister and the Foreign Minister Y B. Chavan was ignored. He continued to work until 
March 1977 when general electrons brought in the Janata Government. He was reappointed 
by Rayrv Gandhi and also given a cabinet rank, but was assigned no work 
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leaked out. The ensuing fracas revealed that the PMO had sent the team 
on its own and that the MEA was not even consulted. 

What has changed now is that officials leak out some information to the 
media to play their own little personal games in the exercise of one- 
upmanship. The area of such activity has further widened because another 
set of bureaucrats, constituting the PMO, has increasingly acquired the 
upper hand in foreignpolicy matters. 

Today, India’s role in the arena of international politics leaves much to 
be desired. 

True, because of India’s strategic location and size, it cannot be reduced 
to a cipher; major powers have to deal with us. But it is also true that in 
international politics we have not been the “actors” but the “acted upon”. 
We have hardly taken any initiative which has turned out to be viable and 
fruitful in the context of our national interest. 

We are left with few friends or allies. We are confronted with serious 
challenges which we have failed to face squarely, and a policy of drift/ 
hesitancy, inertia and inapt responses to others’ initiatives has left us 
stranded. 

Some of the more vital international issues in which we have been 
involved for the last several decades could have been handled better if their 
implications had been explored more fully in advance. Why did we take the 
Jammu and Kashmir problem to the United Nations? Again, having defeated 
in 1965 Pakistan’s design both in the battlefield as well as in diplomacy by 
thwarting its efforts to bring out the Jammu and Kashmir issue from UN 
“cold-storage”, why did we accept the Jammu and Kashmir problem as a 
bilateral dispute in the Shimla Agreement (1972)? And why have we now 
made it an international issue by “inviting” foreign ministers of other 
countries and the Intemational Commission of Jurists to visit Jammu and 
Kashmir and to report thereon. Again, why did we oppose the inclusion of 
the Tibet question in the agenda of the UN General Assembly way back in 
November 1950? Did we realize the implications of our recognition of 
Tibet as a part of China? What right did we have to make such a commit- 
ment and for what reason? To what extent was it going to serve our 
interests? Did any thought or purposive planning precede our adoption of 
what can be called the “disastrous naivete” of “Hindt-Chini Bhai Bhai” as 
the guiding ethos for Sino-Indian relations? Why did we oppose Pakistan’s 
move to declare South Asia a nuclear-weapon-free zone? Is it not true 
that making a categorical policy statement and then abstaining on the 
Pakistani draft (which we did only once in 1977) would have taken much of 
the steam out of Pakistan’s proposal.” Again, how did we act and react to 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan in December 1979 and the years that 
followed, and where did it land us? What has been our policy since then? 


= For details, see C.S.R. Murthy, India's Diplomacy in the Unued Nations (New Delhi. 
1993). pp 106-37. 
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One can go on recalling scores of such instances. Perhaps the most important 
issue hanging as Damocles’ sword on our heads is the nuclear issue. In the 
1950s and 1960s, India was trying to play a leading role in disarmament 
negotiations, but when the time of reckoning came we were left stranded 
and isolated, as in the case of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 
The question of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) is hanging 
fire and we have not yet been able to carve a policy of our own. All these 
years, the political leadership has been wavering and is quite convinced 
that the possession of nuclear weapons not only commands international 
respect but also leads to peace and stability. 


VI 


What is presented in the preceding pages is a synoptic analysis of how India 
conducts its foreign policy, which is, so to speak, merely the tip of the 
iceberg. This is mainly because the “secrecy rule” does not permit access to 
all relevant sources of information and official documents.* Nonetheless, 
what is presented, bears evidence to the haphazard manner in which India 
continues to conduct its foreign policy. 

I.K. Gujral, Foreign Minister in the present United Front (UF) Govern- 
ment, has once again shown keenness (as he did during the Janata Govern- 
ment’s brief stay at the helm under former Prime Minister, V.P. Singh) to 
establish a National Security Council (NSC), as an apex body involving 
other crucial Ministers and nongovernmental experts, to provide varied 
inputs for India’s foreignpolicy planning. It is too early to say whether such 
a body will materialize. For one thing, no one knows how long the present 
Government will last. The proposal has not received any worthwhile 
support. Officials in the MEA itself are not enthusiastic about it. The 
MEA has already lost a great deal of its clout in foreignpolicy decision- 
making, thanks to the active involvement of the PMO. And now, without a 
vibrant Policy Planning Division (PPD) of its own, the Ministry is appre- 
hensive that it could be left with no voice in policy planning and the 
decisionmaking process, which will be totally hijacked by the proposed 
NSC.” 

Whether or not the present Government, or anyone in the near future, 
can show the determination to surmount all conflicting interests, sectoral 
and ministerial, to establish a much-needed institutionalized mechanism 
for planning and implementing foreignpolicy strategy, remains a moot 
point. 


* This article is based not only on published material, inctuding memoirs of retired Indian 
diplomats, and some documents made public, but also on personal interactions with senior 
officials of the MEA both retired and serving. 

7 “Idea of a National Security Council has a few takers in MEA”, The Times of India (New 
Delhi), 12 July 1996. 
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It is high time the dangers of the present haphazard way of conducting 
foreign policy are recognized if we have to meet the growing challenges in 
the international arena. As the veteran Indian diplomat P.N. Haksar 
warns, the existing machinery (MEA-PMO), though “formidable”, only 
helps us “to muddle through”.* 

Muddling through or blundering through could be a laughing matter, if 
so much were not at stake. 


August 1996 


2 “Diplomacy and Diplomats”, Illustrated Weekly of India (Bombay), 1 October 1978, 
p. 33. 
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The British base in Hong Kong fell to the advancing Japanese army on 25 
December 1941. The Japanese then signed a treaty with Thailand; the 
British withdrew all their troops to Singapore, but that base was also taken 
on 15 February 1942. Burma fell on 8 March 1942.’ India was now threatened 
and Churchill, determined to preserve the British Empire, was forced to 
agree to new constitutional talks with India. Sir Stafford Cripps, who the 
British Government must have thought would be more acceptable to Indian 
leaders than a Conservative emissary, was despatched with a Declaration, 
which India had to accept or reject with no amendments. India rejected it 
on 11 April 1942. 

The Congress Working Party now drew up a resolution demanding the 
immediate end of British rule; otherwise the Congress would call for a 
massive civil disobedience campaign. The “Quit India” resolution was 
approved by the All-India Congress Committee on 8 August 1942; the 
following day Gandhi, Nehru and other Congress leaders were arrested. 
Protests in the streets resulted in the arrest of at least 60,000 people before 
the end of the year. 

Britain having thus demonstrated her intransigence, the people of India 
were forced to continue to seek their independence by whatever means 
they could. One of these was to try to bring the issue of India to the notice 
of the allies’ meeting in San Francisco in April 1945. The purpose of the 
meeting was to establish the organization that is now simply known as the 
United Nations. 

The events at San Francisco have been recounted in innumerable books, 
but none of these had ever mentioned the efforts made by colonized 
peoples to get a hearing at San Francisco. These many authors and those 
who attended the conference were apparently not dismayed by the absence 
of official representatives of the colonized peoples—the majority of the 


The author is Research Fellow at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of 
London, London. 


' There is now some evidence to suggest that Churchill knew that both Hong Kong and 
Singapore were indefensible against the Japanese, but chose not to withdraw British troops 
The consequent death toll was immense. Alan Rusbridger, “Churchill’s Secret Memo Betrayed 
Australia”, The Guardian (London), 29 February 1992, p. 21. 
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world’s population. Yet the UN was based on the Declaration of the 
United Nations, signed by twentysix nations on 1 January 1942, which 
proclaimed that they all subscribed to the “common programme of purpose 
and principles embodied in the . . . Atlantic Charter”. The Charter, signed 
by Churchill and Roosevelt on 14 August 1941, included among its principles 
that the Prime Minister and the President respected “the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government under which they will live”.? 
The purpose of this article is to describe the attempts made by Indians, 
especially those abroad, to present their position to the world assembly. 


Planning for San Francisco in the US 


Indians began settling in North America from about the turn of the century 
when there were thought to be dbout 500 Indians, mainly traders, in the 
United States. Immigration began to increase from about 1906: men looking 
for work, students and political refugees settled on both the east and west 
coasts. The latter and visiting Indian nationalists set up links with anti- 
imperialist organizations in the US. Indian settlers also formed their own 
Organizations and newspapers. Taraknath Das, a political asylum seeker, 
began to publish Free Hindustan and set up the Hindustani Association in 
Vancouver in 1908. The Home Rule League was founded by Lajpat Rai in 
New York in 1917; its aim was to obtain official US support for self- 
determination for India, which the United Kingdom generally succeeded in 
preventing. In 1913 Har Dayal founded Ghadar in San Francisco; this grew 
into the Ghadar Party, which, apart from working for the independence of 
India, considered political education as its main role.’ 

However, despite much vigorous activity, it was not until the 1930s that 
the US public began to support Indian claims to independence. In 1937 
Mubarak Ali Khan founded the Indian Welfare League and obtained 
considerable support for his struggle to obtain civil rights for Indians in the 
USA. In 1941 Sardar Jagjit Singh became president of the somewhat 
ineffective India League of America, which had been established in 1937. 
He used his wealth and connections with the media to obtain support for 


? The most authoritative book on the UN s Ruth B Russell, A History of the United 
Natons (Washington, D C., 1958). Churchill had announced within three weeks of signing 
the Charter that this clause naturally did not apply to the colonies, the US Secretary of State 
maintained that it applied to “all peoples alike”. Memoirs of Cordell Hull (London, 1948), 
p. 1484. 

? See Joan M. Jensen, Passage from India (New Haven, 1988) By 1910, the US Census 
showed 4,713 Indians resident in the US As the Census only records where immigrants came 
from, Indians who had come in from Canada would have been recorded as immigrants from 
Canada See Maxine P. Fisher, The Indians of New York Cuy (New Delhi, 1980), p. 11. On 
the Ghadar Party see R C. Majumdar, History of the Freedom Movement in India (Calcutta, 
1963), vol 2, pp 389-94, L.P. Mathur, Indian Revolutionary Movement in the USA (Delhi, 
1970). 
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the nationalist movement. For example, he paid for Clair Booth Luce, the 
owner of Time magazine and later a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, to tour India. Mrs Luce and her husband became supporters of the 
Indian cause. The British Information Service (BIS) reported that the League 
had “numerous American colleagues and sympathizers” and had established 
close contact with the Nation and New Republic, and naturally with:the 
India League in Britain. The League’s membership was estimated to be a 
few hundred, while its paper, India Today, was believed to have a circulation 
of 2,000.‘ Other active organizations were the All-India Muslim League 
and the National Committee for India’s Freedom, whose membership was 
mainly Indian, whereas that of the League was predominantly American.° 

While the people of the US may have been induced to support indepen- 
dence, it was much more difficult to obtain the support of the US Govern- 
ment. In general President Roosevelt supported the notion of independence 
for colonies. (This was not pure altruism: the US had tong wanted access to 
colonial raw materials and markets.) However, conservative members of 
the Senate were opposed to even discussing the situation in India when 
Congress leaders were jailed in 1942.‘ When the US tried to raise the issue 
of independence for India with the British, the response was always negative.’ 
Until the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, all that the Americans succeeded 
in, was establishing the American Mission, which had almost the status of an 
embassy, m New Delhi in 1941. The agreement with the USA permitted the 
British to establish the office of an Agent General for India in Washington, 
which was, naturally, used to bolster US endorsement for Britain’s policies in 
India.* With its entry into the Second World War and the losses of Singapore and 


* British Information’ Service (BIS, New York) to British Ministry of Information, 19 
August 1942, India Office Records, London (henceforth IOR): L/1/1/891. (The Nation [USA] 
and New Republic [USA] were influential weeklies.) For a thorough profile on Sardar Jagjit 
Singh, see Robert Shaplen, “Profiles: One-Man Lobby”, The New Yorker (New York), 24 
March 1951, pp. 35-50. 

* Jensen, n. 3, p. 277. The Statesman (Calcutta) 6 May 1945, p. 7. In 1942 the League's 
office bearers were: J.J. Singh, president; Abraham Choudry, vice-president; Dr Anup 
Singh, secretary and director of research; Hemendra K. Rakhit, treasurer. Rakhit was also 
then president of the Hindustani Association of America, based at Columbia University’s 
International House. BIS to American Division of the Ministry of Information, 19 August 
1943, IOR: L/I/1/891. 

* The opposition was led by Senator Tom Connally of Texas who was to become part of the 
US delegation to the San Francisco Conference. M.S. Venkataramani and B.K. Shrivastava, 
Quit India‘ The American Response to the 1942 Struggle (New Delhi, 1979), p 277 

” According to Newstndia (London), March 1945, the secretary of the India League of 
America had learned that Prendent Roosevelt had approached Churchill four tumes regarding 
India, Churchill had refused to discuss the issue. 

* That it was the Agent General’s task to gain the ear of the President ss iustrated by a 
telegram from Agent General Bajpai to the Foreign Office on 18 May 1945, “State Depart- 
ment have informed me that the President wishes to see me tomorrow. Presumably this means 
that Mr Truman is willing to continue the informal arrangements by which I had access to his 
predecessor ~ Public Record Office. London (henceforth PRO) FO371/44561/AN 1622/24/25 
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Burma, the US could claim a legitimate interest in India: would India 
wholeheartedly support the allies even while she was battling Britain for 
independence? Thus the US supported the Cripps Declaration and was 
disappointed at its nonacceptance and gave a noncommittal reply to Gandhi's 
request for assistance shortly before his arrest in August 1942.’ 

The US was in a difficult situation: while firmly believing that an inde- 
pendent India would be a more enthusiastic ally in the war against the 
Japanese, it could not afford to alienate the major partner in the alliance, 
Great Britain. Interference in the affairs of India was strongly resisted by 
the Churchill Government, even when it was informed that consequent to 
Gandhi’s imprisonment in 1942 there was a growing anti-British sentiment 
in the US. Simultaneously, US inaction on their behalf resulted in growing 
distrust of the US among Indians at home and abroad.” 

This anti-British sentiment had been carefully fostered by the India 
League. For example, Dr Anup Singh," then editor of the League’s paper, 
India Today, spoke at a meeting organized by the Post-War World Council 
in April 1942, assuring the audience of 2,500 that India would resist Japan 
even if negotiations with Britain broke down. Dr Syed Hossain, a former 
member of the Executive Committee of the Congress also spoke at this 
meeting, as did the leader of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People (NAACP), Roy Wilkins. Cripps having departed from 
India empty-handed, Dr Singh proposed at the Forum of the Future World 
Order meeting that America, China and Russia should help Britain and 
India reopen negotiations.” To protest against the imprisonment of Con- 
gress leaders, an advertisement headlined “The Time for Mediation is 
Now” and signed by fiftyfive prominent persons, was placed in the New 
York Times; the public were asked to attend a meeting in the New York 
Town Hall the following day, i.e., 29 September 1942. Among the speakers 
were writers Louis Bromfield and Pearl Buck, and the League's Jagjit 


* William Roger Louis, /mpertalism at Bay (New York, 1978), p. 149 This excellent book 
traces the trajectory of the colonial question at the varous mectings of the big Powers from 
1941 to 1945. In his “Amencan Anti-colomalism and the Bnush Empire” International Affairs 
(Cambridge, Mass) vol 61, no 3, Summer 1965, pp. 395-420, Louis suggests that in 1942 the 
Roosevelt government was apprehensive of a possible revolution in India. 

” For attempts to bring pressure on the British, see Hull, n. 2, ch. 108, “Independence for 
India”, pp. 1484-97 See also Robert E Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York, 
1950), pp 87-89, 101-3. Wendell Willkie, Roosevelt's opponent in the 1940 US presidential 
elections, tells a possibly apocryphal story of a conversation during his visit to China in 
October 1942 The wisest man in China said to me: “When the aspiration of India for freedom 
was put aside to some future date, ıt was not Great Britain that suffered in public esteem in 
the Far East. It was the United States ” (Wendell Willkie, One World [London, 1943], 
p. 151). 

'' After his return to India Dr Singh became an MP; he was India’s representative on the 
UN Korean Commission 1949-51 G.D. Overstreet and M. Windmuiller, Communism in India 
(Berkeley, 1959) f 

2 New York Times, 11 April 1942, p 5 and 13 May 1942, p 9 
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Singh and Haridas Majumdar. This was followed by rallies in other major 
US cities and two radio discussions. 

Prime Minister Churchill’s statement that the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter (which promised selfgovernment to all those who had lost it) did 
not apply to the British Empire, was also used to mobilize support. A 
“Free India” rally was held under the auspices of the Council on African 
Affairs (CAA); among the speakers were African-American Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, Chinese war hero Lin Lian-Mo and Council officers 
Max Yergan and Paul Robeson. The message from the Indian National 
Congress read to the 5,000 people attending the rally stated: “We support 
the right of India to be a full and equal member of the UN in the fight for 
world freedom, and the extension of the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
to all peoples everywhere.” A resolution supporting the INC message was 
sent to Churchill and President Roosevelt.” 

By 1944 the India League was able to attract some well-known figures 
onto its executive and advisory boards: the writer Pearl Buck and the 
Chinese philosopher Lin Yutant were named honorary presidents; among 
the Board members were John J. Childs, Chairperson of the Liberal Party, 
the publisher Henry R. Luce, Philip Murray, president of the Confederation 
of Industrial Organizations, Professor Albert Einstein, and Walter White, 
the NAACP’s secretary. President J.J. Singh was able to get his views 
printed in the New York Times: for example, in June he praised Vice- 
President Wallace for recommending that the United States should promote 
economic and political freedom for India, and for asking for a specific date 
for the termination of British rule. In September he urged that the US, 
China and the USSR should send an arbitration board to resolve the 
deadlock in India." 

The League also obtained the support of US organizations such as the 
Communist Party, the National Negro Council, the NAACP, eightyseven 
members of Howard University’s faculty and the powerful president of the 
International Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Workers, A. Philip Randolph. 
In his capacity as leader of the March of Washington Movement, Randolph 
called on the “Negro people of America, the West India and Africa” to 
support India’s struggle. Many of these organizations sent letters in support of 
India’s independence to President Roosevelt.” The Socialist Workers’ 
Party, in its weekly paper Militant, pointed out the similarities between 
British rule in India and the denial of equal rights to Negroes in the US, 
and reported that in a poll conducted by the largest Negro weekly, the 


D People’s Voice (New York), 12 September 1942, p. 2. On the Council on African Affairs, 
sec below 

H New York Times, 16 June 1944, p. 3; 5 September 1944, p. 15; 11 September 1944, p. 8. 

S Venkataraman and Shrivastava, n. 6, pp. 292-96 Randolph quoted in C L.R. James. et 
al., Fighung Racism in World War II (New York, 1980). p 199 
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Pittsburgh Courier, 89.3 per cent of respondents believed that India should 
“contend for her rights and her liberty now”."* 

‘In 1944 the newly established Committee of India’s Independence, led 
by Dr Anup Singh and Dr Syed Hossain, organized a celebration on India’s 
traditional Independence Day, 26 January. The Agent General for India 
reported that somewhere between 400 and 1,000 people attended; the 
speeches, he thought, were “tepid”. In February Dr Hossain issued a press 
statement which called on President Roosevelt to intervene to end the 
deadlock between Britain and India.” 

The British Government was so concerned by all this publicity that it 
despatched Sir Frederick Puckle to be adviser on Indian affairs to the 
British Embassy in Washington. Attached to the British Information Service 
(the British propaganda office in the USA) from February 1944 until May 
1945, his job was to counter anti-British, pro-Indian sympathies. It was at 
his instigation that a number of Indian bankers, businessmen, and others of 
similar pro-British views were enabled to visit the USA. Sir Frederick felt 
that he had succeeded in his task, as he reported at the end of his mission 
that “India was hardly ever in the headlines”.'* Given the state of the War, 
it is not surprising that India was not frontpage news; but India was 
apparently a not uncommon topic of discussion. The Hon. Lily Montague 
seemingly sent a copy of a letter she had recently received from a New 
York friend to the Foreign Office. Her friend, writing in March 1945, 
described a meeting she had attended on “Are Colonial Empires a Threat 
to World Peace?”, where the 


forum quickly developed into a discussion on whether England should 
give up India. This happens to be a favourite topic of the anti-British 
element here. In some audiences, one can be discussing the moon and 
the stars, when invariably someone will ask, “and why doesn’t England 
free India?”.” 


* James et al., toad, pp 197, 201. 

” Report of Agent General, January 1944 and February 1944, IOR: L/P&S/12/4627. 
According to the Brittsh Information Service in the US, Dr Syed Hossain was a Moslem from 
Allahabad, who had been a frequent visitor to the Nehru family. He was stated to be 
“addicted to drink and drugs”. Such descriptions are of course not to be taken at face value 
and are given here as an illustration of the mindset of British officials These officials 
described Dr Anup Singh as “able and unscrupulous” while Sardar J.J. Singh was “sinister- 
looking”. IOR: L/1/891, India League of America. 

™ Report by Sur Frederick Puckle, 25 April 1945, PRO: FO371/44561/AN1561/24/25 His 
influence was obviously badly needed, from the British perspective. In his report for the 
quarter ended June 1944, the Indian Agent General stated that support for India’s indepen- 
dence was “wide and influential”. He put this down to American traditions and ideals, not the 
influence of the “preachings and doctrines of Mr Gandhi”, while the supporters of the India 
League he described as “hysterical”. Report by Agent General Sur G S. Bajpai for April-June 
1944, IOR: L/P&S/12/4627. 

P Helen S. Cantor to the Hon. Lily Montague, PRO: FO371/44561/AN1582/24/25. 
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Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit Arrives in the USA, 1944 


Towards the end of 1944, about a year and a half after she was released from 
her second term of imprisonment, Jawaharlal Nehru’s sister and Congress 
Party activist (and ex-Minister of Health and Local Self-Government in the 
United Provinces), Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit” travelled to the United 
States to visit her two daughters then attending US colleges.” She had also 
been invited to represent India at the forthcoming Institute for Pacific 
Relations Conference.” Before leaving India she had visited Mahatma 
Gandhi, who, according to historian Gary Hess, had suggested to her that 
she should represent the Congress position at San Francisco.’ That she 
would be coming to the USA was reported in the New York Times. 
Naturally, Indian residents in New York welcomed her handsomely: 
Dr Ramakrishna Modak was among those who officially welcomed her at 
an India League reception.~ 

The Institute’s Conference met at Hot Springs, Virginia from 6 to 17 
January 1945. In her opening statement Mrs Pandit reminded the audience 
that Winston Churchill had excluded India from the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter. Without freedom, how could India achieve the economic 
expansion and full employment which the members had agreed should be a 
common goal for all peoples? She appealed for the discussions to take and 
develop a broad vision: “We cannot think in terms of natjonal issues; that 
has been disastrous in the past. In the future we need a wider vision, and 
international rather than national perspectives. ”™ The Conference 


» Mrs Pandit was twice Minister of Health and Local Self-Government, and became the 
head of the delegation of independent India to, the United Nations 

2 In a Circular to the War Cabinet’s India Committee, the Secretary of State for India 
admitted that he had not known at the time that the girls’ admmssion had been arranged by 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. He had leamed of their admission “too late to stop their travel”. 
Report, 3 January 1945, IOR: L/1/1/1482. In the same report Amery stated that an earher 
request by Mrs Pandit to be allowed to travel had been turned down on the advice of the 
British Ambassador in the US and the Indian Agent General there When she reapplied, he 
decided to grant her permission as “the publicity if she were refused would be more damaging”. 
He also wamed that British groups had asked ber to return to India via the UK. This was dealt 
with by instructing Ambassador HaHfax to inform Mrs Pandit that “onward passage from 
Britain cannot be found” and thus she might be “delayed for a considerable tme”. Telegram 
from Secretary of State Amery to Ambassador Halifax, 28 December 1944, IOR: L/I/1/1482. 

2 The Institute of Pacific Relations (IPR) had been formed in 1925 to improve Americans’ 
understanding of Asia, undertake research and, later, to study political conflict. For some 
time the editor of its journal Pacific Affairs was Dr Owen Lattimore, a well-known man of the 
Left. The IPR’s secretary from 1934 to 1940, Lawrence V. Field, had been a member of the 
US Communist Party. See John N. Thomas, The Institute of Pacific Relations (Washington, 
D.C., 1974). The Bnitish sent a ten- member delegation, mctuding colonial “expert” and later 
Colonia! Secretary, Arthur Creech Jones IOR: L/I/1/1091. Report on the Institute of Pacific 
Relations 1944-1945. 

3 Gary R. Hess, America Encounters India (Baltumore, 1971), p. 152. 

* New York Times, 3 December 1944, p. 5; India Today (London), January 1945, p. 4. 

B Inshtute of Pacific Relations, Security m the Pactfic (New York, 1945). 
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disappointed Mrs Pandit: in her closing speech she castigated the members 
for not dealing with the “roots of the problem”; the mass of technical 
details resulted in discussions going round in circles. “I have heard the 
allied nations described as peace-loving and right minded,” she said, “but I 
would prefer to describe them for the present as power-possessing nations. 
In their arrogance today they want to decide how to allocate more power to 
themselves in the hour of victory.”™ 

According to historian Gary R. Hess, Mrs Pandit’s speech was widely 
reported. International newsagency, Reuter, spread her opening and closing 
speeches around the world, but the British Ambassador informed the 
Government of India that only two papers had reported her speech. He 
enclosed two reports, from the New York Post and the Herald Tribune, 
which stated that Mrs Pandit had spoken of the strict censorship in India 
and had claimed that the British “play off Indian parties against each 
other”. However, he noted somewhat condescendingly, she had “conducted 
herself in public with dignity and decency”. Britain’s official propagandist, 
Sir Frederick Puckle reported to the Foreign Office that Mrs Pandit “had 
overplayed their hand and bored people to death”. He offered proofs for 
these allegations.” Such was the British concern over her presence at the 
Institute, that Winston Churchill had asked Secretary of State, Leo Amery 
to circulate a report on it to the Cabinet’s India Committee.” 

Mrs Pandit’s return from Hot Springs to New York was marked by a 
reception given by the city’s Mayor, Fiorello La Guardia. This was followed 
by an India League banquet attended by 1,000 people on 26 January 1945. 
Among the speakers was commentator William L. Shirer, who predicted 
that “unless India is given her freedom, the people will take it”. J.J. Singh 
emphasized that “no peace could exist as long as imperialism exists”. The 
following day Mrs Pandit was entertained to lunch by the US President’s 
wife, Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt. On 28 January Mrs Pandit spoke on the 
nationwide CBS radio network on “India and World Order”.” 

At the end of January Mrs Pandit embarked on a lecture tour. It is likely 
that the arrangements for this were aided by Paul Robeson, whom she had 
met in London in 1938, and by the anti-imperialist Council on African 
Affairs, of which Robeson was president.” In Washington she spoke at a 


* Globereuter Eastern, 20 January 1945, IOR: L/1/1/1091. 

? Hess, n. 23; Globereuter reports 4, 7 and 20 January 1945, IOR: L/I/1/1091; Ambassador 
Halifax to Government of India, 20 January 1945, IOR: LI1/1/1482; Report by Sir Frederick 
Puckle, 25 April 1945, p. 12, PRO: FO371/44561/AN1561/24/25. 

™ Leo Amery to Brendan Bracken, Ministry of Information, 6 January 1945, IOR: 
L/1/1/1482. 

» India Today, January 1945, p. 4. 

* Vera Brittain, Envoy Extraordinary (London, 1965); Anne Guthrie, Madame Ambassador 
(London, 1963). See also Martm Duberman, Paul Robeson (New York, 1988), p 225; 
Duberman gives some details of the ongoing relationship between the Robesons and Mrs 
Pandit 
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National Press Club meeting, which had been arranged by the National 
Committee for India’s Freedom. She then attended a meeting called by the 
Committee, where she is reported as saying that “India is one large 
concentration camp... . The country has no religious differences: her 
one religion is the religion of freedom”.” Reported by Reuter, Mrs Pandit’s 
speech reached the UK and resulted in a question in Parliament about 
what Britain was doing to counteract her speech; Secretary of State for 
India, Leo Amery, hastened to assure the Hon. Members that both the 
British Information Service and the Indian Agent General had the matter 
in hand.” 

Leaving for Boston, Mrs Pandit was accompanied by Dr Anup Singh, 
the Secretary of the National Committee for India’s Freedom.” On their 
way through New York, the emissaries of Indian freedom attended a 
dinner hosted by Mrs and Mr Luce in Mrs Pandit’s honour, at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. In Boston, Mrs Pandit spoke at a number of meetings, met 
Indian students studying in the Boston area and participated in a debate on 
“Are Colonial Empires a Threat to World Peace” on the nationwide Blue 
Network, which had a regular audience of seven to eight million people. 
The fundamental message that she repeated at these meetings was that 
imperialism and peace are incompatible—there could be another war 
unless a solution was found to the colonial question; the problem of the 
colonies and the basic problem of imperialism must be put on the UN’s 
agenda; a free India would be a better friend to Britain than the unfree 
India “of today”; the Indian delegates to the Conference were not repre- 
senting the Indian people but were stooges of the British. Mrs Pandit also 
emphasized that India had not been a willing participant in the War, and 
that a military victory without a moral victory would be meaningless.” 

At the final meeting before she left for San Francisco, Mrs Pandit 
declared that “peace and security cannot be imposed by political devices 


3 New York Times, 27 January 1945, p. 4; report by Reuter dated 30 January 1945, 
enclosed in BIS to India Office, 31 January 1945, IOR. L/I/1/1482 The BIS reported that Mrs 
Pandit’s oft-repeated statement that “neither victory nor defeat will make any difference to 
India’s slavery”, was not well received by American audiences. In the same file, the BIS 
report of 5 February 1945 claimed that she had been cnticized at meetings for “saying nothing 
constructive”. 

n The Reuter report of 30 January 1945 was sept by the BIS to the India Office on 31 
January 1945, IOR: L/1/1/1482, Hansard, 22 February 1945, col 937. At least one of her 
speeches was reported in the Bntish journal Common Wealth (London), June 1945, p. 10. 

3 Dr Anup Singh organized the India League of Amenca in about 1937. In 1943 he 
founded the Washington-based National Committee of India’s Freedom and was the editor of 
the Commuttee’s paper, The Voice of Indra. He was a lecturer at the American University and 
the Catholic University in Washington. IOR: L/I/1/15/5. Dr Syed Hossain was the Commit- 
tee’s chairperson in 1944. 

4 India Today, February and March 1945, p. 4; Star of India (Calcutta), 19 April 1945, 
p. 6; The Statesman (Calcutta), 8 April 1945, p. 6; 23 Aprl 1945, p. 4; 24 April 1945, p. 5, The 
New Leader (London), 31 March 1945, p. 6. 
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between the Big Three or Four or Five”. The foundations of “international 
justice and equality” will have to be laid at the forthcoming Conference.” 

The Indian Agent General reported that though Mrs Pandit’s speech at 
Hot Springs did not get much publicity, her “consequent speeches received 
fairly wide coverage, but less than might have been expected”. The British 
Information Service opined to the India Office that “Mrs Pandit was doing 
no more harm than we bargained for”. But the officials in London were not 
so complacent; as one of their members noted ruefully in the files: “It’s a 
mistake to think she’s harmless. We have no speakers in America to put 
our view.”™ 

J.J. Singh reiterated Mrs Pandit’s criticism of the three delegates chosen 
by the Indian (i.e., British) Government to represent India at San Francisco, 
claiming that they represented “the foreign power that ruled India”, not 
the people of India. The India League held a special executive committee 
meeting to discuss the issue and sent their protest to Ambassador Halifax 
in Washington and also to the US State Department. It is not known if 
Lord Halifax replied; the State Department told Sardar Jagjit Singh that it 
could not intervene.” 

In April 1945, just before the Conference was about to begin, Jagjit . 
Singh announced a ten-point solution for India’s problems for discussion at 
San Francisco. The ten-point solution demanded, inter alia, the release of 
all political prisoners, as no political progress was possible while the 
Congress leaders were imprisoned. It also suggested: (a) that a democratic- 
ally chosen constitutional convention should prepare a new constitution 
within nine months, which Britain had to accept; (b) that power was to be 
handed to this new government within one year of the end of the War; (c) 
that Britain and India would have to sign a binding agreement regarding 
Bnitish financial and commercial interests in India; and (d) that all insoluble 
problems would be referred to an arbitration group of seven people, 
appointed by the United Nations.* 

Indians resident in New York participated in various pan-colonial pre- 
parations for the upcoming United Nations Conference, as well as conducting 
their own campaigns. Among the most active anti-imperialist organizations 
were the CAA and the NAACP. Dr W E.B. DuBois, Director of research, 


“ New Statesman (London), 29 Apn! 1945, p 6 

* Indian Agent General’s report for the quarter ended 3 March 1945, IOR L/P&S/12/4627 
BIS to India Office, 31 January 1945; minute over indecipherable signature, 9 February 1945, 
IOR L/I/171482. 

Y Without access to the organizations’ papers the full scale of Indian activity remains 
unknown. J J Singh's protests regarding the Indian delegation were reported in the New 
York Tumes, 18 March 1945, p. 11, 22 March 1945, p 5, India Today, Apn! 1945, p 2 

™ Star of India, 2 April 1945, p 6, The Statesman, 3 Apnl 1945, p 6 On the activities of 
Indians in the cause of freedom until 1942, see Venkataraman: and Shrivastava, n. 6. 
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NAACP, was especially active.” Within one month of the imprisonment of 
the Congress leaders the CAA had called a public meeting at the Manhattan 
Centre in New York. The meeting demanded the release of the prisoners, 
and the 4,000 people present “cheered enthusiastically when Kumar Goshal, 
the noted Indian author cried, ‘give India a National government ”.® 

DuBois consulted African-American and colonial intellectuals, and a 
few Whites with an interest in colonial issues, about his plan to call a public 
meeting to discuss the issues to be included on the agenda at San Francisco. 
Among those consulted were the Indian writer Kumar Goshal and Dr Bohle 
Panth; Goshal immediately suggested that Mrs Pandit should be invited to 
the forthcoming meeting.” 

The meeting, sponsored both by the NAACP and the CAA was held in 
New York on 6 April 1945 at the 135th Street branch of the New York 
Public Library. Attended by some 60 invitees, the Conference was chaired 
by DuBois. Among the colonial organizations represented were the Jamaican 
Progressive League; the West Indies National Council (WINC) and the 
Puerto Rico Independence Movement. There were delegates from Burma 
and Indonesia, while Kumar Goshal, Dr Panth and Ramakrishna S. Modak 
spoke on India’s behalf. 

The resolutions committee, which included DuBois, the Africans Akiki 
Nyabongo and Francis (later Kwame) Nkrumah, and Kumar Goshal, 
drafted the statement which was discussed, signed, sent to Negro and 
White newspapers, and ultimately presented to the Conference at San 
Francisco. The four points were: 


(a) colonialism must go; 

(b) an international body should oversee the transition from colonial 
status to autonomy; 

(c) colonial people should have “effective representation” on this body; 
and 


» The National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People had been founded in 
1909, W.E.B. DuBois was amongst its Black and White founders. Its aim was to attack 
discomuination by legal means. W.E.B. DuBois (1886-1963), lifelong scholar-activist, was the 
first African American to be awarded a Ph.D. from Harvard. He ts the author of innumerable 
articles and books, scholarty, Hterary, philosophical and political. 

* Dorothy Hunton, Alphaeus Hunton: The Unsung Valiant (Virginia, 1986), p. 57; Hollis 
R. Lynch, Black American Radicals and the Liberation of Africa: The Council on African 
Affatrs 1937-1955 (Ithaca, 1978), p. 26. 

“ All the correspondence us in DuBois Papers, reel 56, frames 1248-9, 1254-6, 1265, 1386; 
ree] 57, frames 0203-4, 0208-0210, 0228, 0240-2, 0386-0394, 0565-68, 0740, 1079, 1082-3, 
1086-7, 1096-7, 1147, 1150, 1169, 1171-4, 1264; reel 58, frames 0012, 0015, 0208, 0244. 
DuBois to Roy Wilkins 26/2/1945, and Wilkins accepting invitation 2/3/1945, Library of 
Congress (Washington, D C.): NAACP Papers, Group II, Box A197. 
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(d) the prime object of this body would be to improve the social and 
economic conditions of colonial peoples.” 


As a follow up to the delegates-only conference of 6 April 1945, a Town 
Meeting was held on 18 April. Attended by some 300 people and chaired 
by Alphaeus Hunton of the Council on African Affairs, the resolutions 
passed contained three demands: 


(a) the unqualified adoption of the Dunbarton Oaks proposals for 
international cooperation; 

(5) participating Governments should grant “the same economic, social, 
cultural, legal and political rights” to everybody; 

(c) the establishment of machinery within the international organization 
to speedily bring about social and economic advancement and self- 
government by all non-selfgoverning peoples.” 


Preparing for San Francisco in London 


The size of the Black (including Indian) population in Britain, permanent and 
transient, during the War years (1939-1945) is unknown. There were certainly 
communities of “colonials” in all the major seaports, the nucleus of which 
in modern times were seamen settled in Britain and those passing through. 
These men and their descendants branched out into other lines of work, 
but obtaining employment was never easy for a Black person. There was 
also a Black professional class of doctors, lawyers, journalists, writers, 
retired colonial civil servants, and students. Then there was a growing 
group of mainly Indian merchants, as well as high school and university- 
educated colonials who could not obtain work commensurate with their 
qualifications, who eked out a living as best as they could.“ 


2 New York Amsterdam News (New York) 14 Apnl 1945, p. 1, Richmond Afro-Amencan 
(Richmond), 21 April 1945, p. 7; Pittsburgh Couner (Pittsburgh), 14 Apn! 1945; “Instant 
Freedom Planned at NAACP Colomal Parley”, The Afro-Amencan (Baltimore), 21 April 
1945 The Conference was reported in London in the League of Coloured People’s Newsletter, 
June 1945. The full list of the resolutions committee members is in DuBous’s Report of the 
Department of Special Research, March 12~April 9, 1945, National Council of Negro Women 
Archives (Washington): series 5, box 22, folder 337. 

© “Conference Observers to Request Equality for All”, The Afro-Amencan, 28 April 1945 
P. 15, “Harlem Rally Supports San Francisco”, Chicago Defender (Chicago), 28 April 1945. 
Anson Phelps-Stokes was less than pleased with some of the statements at the Conference. 
He wrote to White, with a copy to DuBois, objecting, inter alia to Goshal's claim that India’s 
poverty was attnbutable to impenalism, and to another speaker's claim that “colonialism has 
caused poverty, illiteracy and disease”. Anson Phelps-Stokes to Walter White 19/4/1945, 
Library of Congress. NAACP Papers, Group II, Box 169. 

“ There have been Black peoples in Britain at least since the Roman invasion when 
Afncans were part of the Roman army. Probably the next szeable group of armvals were 
slave/servants brought to Bntain dunng the days of slavery; their exact legal status, especially 
from the et century was unclear. People from India, usually called “Black” as well in 
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Black peoples formed a variety of organizations in Britain, whose history 
has not been fully documented. For example, Indian political activist 
Shyamaji Krishnaverma founded the Indian Home Rule Society in 1905, 
launched a monthly journal, Jndian Sociologist (which was banned in India 
in 1907), and established a hostel for Indian students. As it did not succeed 
by many and varied nefarious means in silencing these activists’ demand 
for independence, the British Government closed India House in 1910.* 

The sole Indian organization on which there is relatively full documentation 
is the India League, which was inaugurated by Mrs Besant in 1912 as the 
Home Rule for India British Auxiliary. It was renamed the Commonwealth 
of India League in 1923, but remained under theosophist guidance until 1928. 
Krishna Menon, who had belonged to the Madras branch of Home Rule, 
naturally joined it after his arrival in London in the early 1920s. In 1928 he 
was elected joint secretary and in 1930 general secretary. Menon then 
dropped ‘Commonwealth’ from the League’s title, aligned its aims with 
those of the Congress movement in India, and turned it into a powerful 
campaigning organization by attracting well-known anti-impenialists into 
its ranks. Thus Bertrand Russell was the League’s chairman from 1930-39 
and Professor Harold Laski its president from 1930—49. Laski, a member of 
the Labour Party’s executive from 1937, and Reginald Sorensen, MP, were 
always in the forefront of the struggle for independence, whether on public 
platforms, in the media, or in the House of Commons.® According to 
Menon’s biographer, the League attempted to persuade Roosevelt, Stalin 
and Chiang Kai-Shek to pressurize Britain on India’s behalf.” 

Naturally Indian activists including Menon and V.D. Savarkar attempted 
to use the promise held by the Atlantic Charter (that has been discussed 
earlier) to push the Government to recognize their claims for independence 
for the colonies. Savarkar gained a lot of publicity with the telegram he 
sent to Roosevelt asking whether Churchill’s interpretation of the Charter 
was correct, or if it applied to India.* In 1942 Menon published a pamphlet 
in which he “appealed to the British people to call upon their government 
to apply to India the principles of the Atlantic Charter and to recognize the 


Bntain, were also employed as domestic servants Indian seamen also settled in British ports, 
as did seafarers from Bnitain’s vast colonial empire. See Peter Fryer, Staying Power (London, 
1984), Rozina Vizram, Lascars, Ayahs and Princes (London, 1986); Bashmir Maan, The New 
Scots (Edinburgh, 1992); Yousuf Choudhury, Bangladesh: Settlers (Birmingham, 1993). 

“ Vizram, ibid., pp. 102-109. 

* KC Arora, Indian Nationalist Movement in Britain 1930-1949 (New Delhi, 1992). 
Unfortunately this book concentrates on the London branch of the India League and on the 
India Conciliation Group, a White organization 

Sorensen was not by any means the only MP involved; there were many others. At one time 
there were about 100 members of the parliamentary committee organized by the League. 

"TJS George, Knshna Menon (London, 1964), p. 133 

=" Vidya Sagar Anand, Savarkar (London, 1967), p. 69. Savarkar, a descendant of the 1857 
uprising hero, Nana Sahib, had come to London in 1906 A member of the Home Rule Society 
and the Indian Soctrologist, he became manager of India House for Krishnaverma, the founder of 
these Later he estabhshed the Free India Society See also Vizram,n 44, ppg105, 108. 
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national independence of India”.” In the same year the India League 
published a pamphlet, India and the Atlantic Charter, written by Reginald 
Sorensen, which demanded an affirmation that the Charter “does mean 
national independence and self-determination for India”. In 1943 Menon 
chaired a public meeting, “480 Million and the Atlantic Charter”; speakers 
represented South and West Africa, the West Indies, India, and Cyprus.” 

Menon and his supporters also obtained the support of British workers’ 
organizations. Thus in 1942, after the failure of the Cripps mission and the 
jailing of thousands, two of the largest trade unions, the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and the Miners’ Federation passed resolutions calling 
for India’s freedom and the reopening of negotiations with India. Indepen- 
dence Day rallies were organized by the League in Birmingham, Newcastle, 
the major Scottish cities, and London; among the speakers at the latter was 
Travers, a representative of the National Union of Railwaymen.” 

Undoubtedly most of the politically oriented organizations would have 
taken cognizance of the possibilities offered by the calling of the UN 
conference. The Federation of Indian Organizations, for example, sent a 
memorandum to the embassies of all the countries which would be parti- 
cipating in the Conference. The Federation asked for support for their 
demands for the release of all political prisoners in India, for a representative 
national Government, and for freedom.” Then, just as the Conference was 
about to begin, the Indians protested against the British-appointed delegation 
from India to San Francisco. The group also challenged the British Govern- 
ment for not allowing a press delegation from India to go to San Francisco, 
but the India Office denied this, saying the problem was lack of transport.® 
In April, letters were sent to all the delegates in San Francisco putting forth 
the case for India’s independence. These never reached their destination; 
British censorship held up the letters until January 1946, many months 
after the end of the Conference and the return of the delegates to their 
home countries. Naturally the US postal system could not deliver the 
letters, which now found their way back to London marked “address 
unknown”.* 


@ Arora, n. 46, p. 106. J.K. Ram, a staunch member of the British Labour Party since 1919 
and post-War secretary of Swaraj House in London, in criticizing Churchill’s attitude asked 
“Do you wonder then the distinct distruct displayed by the Indians to the declarations and 
promises made to them on vanous occasions?” See J.K. Ram, My Struggles Abroad (London, 
1947), p. 20 

> Flyer for meeting in Bridgeman Papers, Hull University: DBN27/6. No record of the 
meeting has thus far come to hght. 

a H. Palmer, India (London, 1942), p. 35; Newsindsa, February-March 1942. In August 
1942 this paper noted that fiftyfive Indians living in Newcastle had appealed to the British 
Government to negotiate with Indian leaders, the letter was signed by G. Hassan. 

a Left (London), May 1945, The Statesman, 17 June 1945, p 5. 

D Tribune (London), 27 April 1945. 

” New Leader, 6 April 1946, p. 1. One must ask whether, employing similar tactics, the 
British Government prevented other letters sent by the Federation (and other pro-indepen- 
dence groups) from reaching their destination. 
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At San Francisco 


Though the War was not yet over, for two months from 25 April, the 
attention of the “free” world was on the meeting of the United Nations 
Conference of International Organization in San Francisco. Besides the 
282 official delegates of the fiftyone countries represented, every person 
and organization which sought to have its wrongs redressed, sent lobbyists 
to the city. In the disparaging words of the Washington Post, a “little army 
of independistas [was] lobbying the press and the delegates”. However, 
the agenda was fairly firmly set and controlled by the major powers, the 
most influential of whom was the United States. The new US President and 
his Secretary of State were not nearly as supportive of independence for 
colonies as Roosevelt and Hull had been. According to C.W. Taussig, an 
adviser to President Roosevelt on Caribbean affairs, Hull’s memoranda on 
the question served as “the veritable Bible of the advisers to the United 
States Delegation to San Francisco who were advocating strong colonial 
provisions in the Charter . . . . The fight for these was carried on against 
an indifferent and sometimes an antagonist delegation”. According to 
another observer, “Determined pressure to ‘humanize’ the Charter was 
brought to bear on the US delegation by the consultants”. A Black writer 
believed that the consultants “came to form some kind of ‘conscience’ for 
the drafters of the Charter”. 

The USA was the only country which had appointed consultants in 
response to demands from the many US organizations which felt they had 
been excluded from having a voice. The NAACP was the only African- 
American association which had been asked to send consultants to work 
with the official US delegation. The role of the consultants was to “be 
available for consultation at the request of the delegates and would be kept 
as Closely informed of the work of the Conference as possible”.” There was 


* The number of lobbyists is not known. There were 2,636 media and 2,262 military 
representatives, 400 Red Croes and 800 Boy Scout helpers Ferrari-Bravo p. 76; E. Meyer, 
Report on San Francisco (Washington, D.C., 1945), p. 12. This is a reprint of the Post's 
editorials on UNCIO; the comment is from the editorial pubhshed on 3 May 1945. 

* C.W. Taussig to Colonel Berding, 23 October 1947, Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park: 
Taussig Papers, Box 43; Vera Michels Dean, “The San Francisco Conference”, Foreign 
Policy Reports (USA), 15 July 1945, pp. 110-125. (Ms Dean represented the Foreign Policy 
Association at San Francisco.) Sue Thurman writing in the Chicago Defender, 26 May 1945. 
(Ms Thurman was the wife of Dr Howard Thurman, former Professor of Religious Studies at 
Howard University and interracial church leader in San Francisco at the time of the Con- 
ference.) 

An exampte of the “conservatism” of the members of the US delegation was the attitude of 
Senator Tom Connally of Texas, chair of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, who 
was against a discussion of the situation in India by the Senate when the Indian Congress 
leaders were imprisoned by their British overlords at the intensification of the Quit India 
movement. Venkataramani and Shrivastava, n. 6. On how the US planned administratively, 
sce Eugen P. Chase, The United Nations in Action (New York, 1950). 
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no reason for other Governments not to appoint consultants, but apparently 
none did so. 

Despite being excluded from participating in the official sessions of the 
UN, many Black organizations sent representatives to San Francisco. They 
had to work through lobbying either NAACP official consultants or those 
delegations presumed to be sympathetic to their interests, such as those 
representing the Arab nations, the USSR, Egypt, Haiti, Liberia or Ethiopia. 
Other tactics used were press conferences, sending telegrams to delegates, 
and holding public meetings at which resolutions were passed for forwarding 
to the delegations, and which, it was hoped, would be reported in the 
newspapers. 

Colonized peoples formed themselves into an organization, the Provi- 
sional World Council of Dominated Nations, under the presidentship of 
Ramakrishna S. Modak of India; the secretary was Julio Pinto Gandia, the 
Secretary-General of the Puerto Rican Nationalist Party; the treasurer was 
Mithrapuram K. Alexander.” (Modak and Gandia had attended the colonial 
conference in New York on 6 April 1945 as reported above.) The Council 
issued a ten-point Resolution which included demands for the release of all 
political prisoners in the British and American colonies; the abolition of 
imperialism; independence for all dominated nations and representation at 
the Conference.” 

On 17 May the Council held a meeting to protest against the Conference’s 
decision not to allow their representative to speak at plenary sessions. Dr 
Modak, described as a former Bombay jurist and legislator, stated that the 
Council’s object was “the liquidation of the fundamental cause of war, 
impenialism”.© 

Three days later the Council held a forum at which Gandia stated that 
the US had ruined the economy of Puerto Rico and Modak spoke about 
India. Richard B. Moore of the WINC “eloquently voiced the challenge of 
colonial conditions”. Other speakers were Kilsoo K. Haan of the Sino- 
Korean People’s League and Radonegoes Daroesman, the president of the 
San Francisco Indonesian Association. The forum called for a unity of all 
the peoples of the world and emphasized that it was people, not Govern- 
ments, that had to play important roles in the new world order being 


= It has not been possible to discover anything about Dr Modak’s other political activities 
or allegiances. Nothing 5 known at present about Mithrapuram K. Alexander. Most cunously, 
US authonties arrested lawyer Gandia early in June, on a charge of draft evanon. (He was 
not long out of jail, having served a five-year sentence for “attempting to overthrow the US 
Government”.) Four months later the charge was dismissed. The New York Times, 6 June 
1945, p 38; 4 October 1945, p. 15. 

” Flyer in UN Archives. PAG 5-1 2, Box 5; The Statesman, 20 May 1945, p. 5. 

© West African Pilot (Lagos), 19 May 1945, p. 1. Two excellent, if dated, books on US 
imperialism in Puerto Rico are Manuel Makionado-Denjs, Puerto Rico: A Socto-historic 
Interpretation (New York, 1972); Gordon K. Lewis, Notes on the Puerto Rican Revolution 
(New York, 1974) See also Sidney Lens, The Forging of the American Empire (New York, 
1974) 
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created.“ On 3 June, when the situation looked pretty hopeless regarding 
the inclusion of the independence of colonies in the Conference’s agenda, 
the Council called a meeting to discuss the proposition that “The Atlantic 
Charter Applies to All the Peoples of the World”. The only speaker from 
India listed in the brief advertisement was the Yogi, Paramhansa Yogananda; 
others were Dr Haan and Richard B. Moore.® 

India was one of the nonsovereign nations represented at the Conference. 
As Britain had promised India independence after the War, it would have 
been most impolitic for Britain to have denied representation to the “jewel 
in the crown”. To avoid any awkwardness, Britain hand-picked the repre- 
sentatives and even tried to prevent Indian journalists from travelling to 
San Francisco on the grounds of unavailability of transport. On learning 
this the India League of America promptly cabled the Secretary of State 
asking for his intercession. The request was supported by Congressman Sol 
Bloom. The following day it was announced in India that three news- 
papermen would soon be leaving for the Conference, travelling as paying 
passengers on a US Army Air Transport Command plane.® 

Mahatma Gandhi, who had been released from prison in May 1944 as 
the Government feared his imminent death, addressed a statement to all 
the delegates at the beginning of the Conference: 


Imperialist exploitation . . . over Africa and Asia can have no place in a 
post-war world . . . . [The] indispensable preliminary to peace [is] the 
complete freedom of India [which] would demonstrate to Africans and 
other coloured races that their freedom is approaching .. . . [There] 
will be no peace for the Allies or the world unless they are determined 
to hammer out a real peace based on the freedom and equality of all 
races and nations.“ 


Mrs Pandit was the powerhouse of the massive effort to make San 
Francisco “India conscious”, to use her own phrase.’ She had been appointed 
“observer” by the Committee for Indian Freedom as well as the India 
League, and was-met on her arrival in San Francisco by a number of 
Indians residing there. The Christian Science Monitor erroneously reported 
that the League was the representative of the Indian Congress Party at the 
Conference, though, of course, Mrs Pandit was a member of the Congress. 


“ San Franasco Chronicle (Ann Arbor), 21 May 1945, p. 5; WINC Press Release, 26 May 
1945, PRO: CO968/160/4. India Today, April 1945, p. 2. 

“ San Francisco Chronicle, 2 June 1945, p. 4. 

© The Statesman, 17 April 1945, p. 5; 18 June 1945, p. 4; The Star of India, 17 Apmil 1945, 
p. 6; 18 April 1945, p. 6. South Africa dealt with the South African Indian Congress’s request 
for exit permits and passports for some observers to travel to San Francisco by refusing to 
process the requests in tume Star of India, 12 April 1945, p. 1 

“ Putsburgh Courter, 28 April 1945; Public Opinion (Jamaica), 6 May 1945, West African 


Pilot, 4 May 1945, p 1: The Statesman, 18 June 1945, p. 5 e 
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Having left New York on 24 April, within three days Mrs Pandit addressed 
the first of many Free India meetings in San Francisco. On 27 April she 
spoke at a large gathering at the Scottish Rite Auditorium, where Dr Syed 
Hossain proposed a resolution which was passed by acclaim. This asked for 
immediate freedom for India “and all other subjugated and enslaved 
peoples” .® 

On 2 May 1945 she conferred with the French delegates; two days later 
she submitted a memorandum to the UN calling for immediate independence 
for India and the abolition of the imperialist system; somewhere in between 
she addressed a mass meeting in San Diego. On 7 May 1945 she addressed 
another public meeting in San Francisco and held a press conference; she 
had already sent a copy of the memorandum to all the UN delegates. This 
meeting was also addressed by Dr Singh, who told the press that he was 
confident that the twin questions of imperialism and freedom would be 
raised at the Conference; Dr Singh, Mrs Pandit and Syed Hossain, Chair- 
man of the India Liberation Committee succeeded in convincing a number 
of delegates to support their stance.“ 

The hectic pace continued: Mrs Pandit attended a meeting of the California 
state legislature, spoke at a rally at the Sikh temple in San Francisco and 
organized a reception for 200 people. She then found time to criticize 
Secretary of State, Stettinius’s statement that the US would support self- 
government for all peoples “whenever they are prepared and able to 
assume responsibility”. Who would make the decision, she asked, and who 
would determine the criteria? She sent a telegram to the annual gathering 
of the British Labour Party, asking for the release of the untried prisoners; 
“the Indian people have lost confidence completely in the British govern- 
ment,” she cabled. On 10 May 1945 she issued a statement repudiating Sir 
Anthony Eden’s claim at a press conference that Britain had made an 
offer, as demanded by Indians, when the Cripps mission went to India in 
1942.° 

The San Francisco Chronicle carried an advertisement on 26 May 1945 
for a “Public meeting... For a Free India... [to be addressed by] 
Mrs Vijaya L. Pandit, sister of Jawaharlal Nehru... .” Other speakers 
were Dr Krishnalal Shridharani, vice-chairman of the National Committee, 
who castigated the Indian delegation for having demanded nothing for the 
Indian people, and Richard B. Moore, who thanked the Indian National 
Congress for having unequivocally condemned the invasion of Ethiopia by 


© The text of Mrs Pandit’s speech and the resolution was sent by the BIS to the India 
Office, 5 February 1945, IOR: L/1/1/1482. 

“ Guthrie, n. 30; “Lobbies Work On Vast Scale At Golden Gate”, Chnstian Saence 
Monitor (Boston), 22 May 1945; The Statesman, 24 April 1945, p. 5; 29 April 1945, p. 6; 6 
May 1945, p. 7; 11 May 1945, p. 4; Star of India, 9 May 1945, p. 6; 10 May 1945, p. 6. 

© The Statesman, 13 May 1945, p. 3; 18 May 1945, p. 5. 20 May 1945, p 5. India Today, 
May 1945. 
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Italy in 1935 and asked the Conference’ to reaffirm the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and apply them to colonial peoples.* 

Though they regularly met the US delegation, the three NAACP 
consultants had little influence, so they decided to attempt to bring pressure 
from the outside: DuBois and Walter White held “numerous conferences 
with members of foreign delegations, including those of France, Haiti, 
Liberia, the Philippines, Australia and some of the South American ones”. 
They also expected to meet Lord Halifax (British Ambassador), Anthony 
Eden and Mr Molotov, and “the representatives of as many other powers 
as is possible”. Mary McLeod Bethune also met the delegates and found 
Mrs Pandit especially impressive.” When it was reported in the media that 
it was the US and Britain that had blocked the proposal by China and the 
USSR to include the promise of independence in the UN Charter, the 
NAACP consultants wired Stettinius and Stassen, warning that if the 
reports were correct, 


such a stand would be interpreted as a negation of all our statements 
that this is a war being fought for the freedom of all people.... 
Coloured peoples will interpret this as the determination of Whites of 
the world to deny freedom to Coloured peoples.” 


Undoubtedly, Mrs Pandit also met Eslanda Goode Robeson, her good 
friend from their London days, who was one of the two CAA representatives 
in San Francisco. Unfortunately no record of such a meeting has thus far 
come to light. 

According to the Indian Agent General, “Mrs Pandit and the Indian 
nationalists received wide publicity in India and were regularly reported in 
the San Francisco papers.” Just how much of a threat the British considered 


“ San Francisco Chronicle, 26 May 1945, p. 3; The Statesman, 30 May 1945, p. 6; Richard 
B. Moore’s speech, “The Fate and Future of the Colonial Peoples”, New York Public 
Library: XFT pv10 vol. 1, pt. 2; Public Opinion, 25 June 1945, p. 3. 

# White to NAACP Board, 9 May 1945, n. 41; Bethune to “Dear Friends” 10 May 1945, n. 
42. Roy Wilkins praised Mrs Bethune’s “most effective speech” at the consultants’ meeting 
with two of the US delegates on 25 May. (Wilkins to White, 27 May 1945, Library of 
Congress: NAACP Papers, Group I, Box 639.) Mrs Pandit became a life member of 
Bethune’s National Council of Negro Women and promised to arrange for the affiliation of 
the varous Indian women’s organizations with which she was associated. (Richmond Afro- 
American, 9 June 1945, p 12.) She was, for example the president of the All India Women’s 
Conference (Newsindia, January 1942) ` 

™ Telegrams to Stetunius, Stassen and NAACP branches 19 May 1945, Library of Congress: 
NAACP Papers, Group I, Box 639. See also Public Opinion, 26 May 1945 According to 
White, Stassen was the “one man who stood out ın contrast” to Stettinius, whom he thought 
“completely out of his depth . . . . Connally and Vandenberg are operating as though they 
were making a deal for building a US Post Office. Dean Gildersleeve has a job much too large 
for her.” (These were the other US delegates.) Secretary’s report to the NAACP’s Committee on 
Administration, 28 May 1945, Library of Congress: NAACP Papers, Group I, Box 639. 
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Mrs Pandit, is illustrated by the attempts made to undermine her efforts. 
Her first press conference was gatecrashed by General Hawthorne in 
mufti. To his “awkward questions” she responded by asking which news- 
paper he represented. When the plain-clothed general admitted that he 
was not a newspaperman, she asked him to leave.” A somewhat different 
version of this event is given in a private and secret letter from Sir John 
Colville, a member of the British delegation, to Leo Amery, in which 
Colville informed the Secretary of State for India that someone had “heckled” 
Mrs Pandit at her press conference; some of the journalists present doubted 
the bona fides of the heckler, tracked him down and discovered that he was 
in fact not a newspaperman but a stenographer with the Indian delegation. 
There was a lot of bad publicity as a result.” 

J.J. Singh attended the San Francisco Conference as correspondent for a 
number of Indian newspapers. He was apparently in his element, socializing 
with the other correspondents. But he was there both as newspaperman 
and propagandist, and he “flitted from table to table in hotel dining rooms, 
slapping backs, shaking hands, and exchanging friendly political quips and 
digs”. On the serious side, he regarded himself as being engaged in a 
personal struggle against Britain’s representatives to the Conference and 
the three Indian delegates, whom he referred to as “the three knighted 
stooges” .”: 

By early June Vijayalakshmi Pandit was speaking in Chicago at a meeting 
sponsored by the Chicago Civil Liberties Committee. She had refused a 
previous invitation for a speech at Baltimore as she was not willing to address 
a segregated audience.™ On 15 June 1945 Mrs Pandit’s brother and the 
other two Congress leaders were released from prison. The UN was 
drawing to a close. Mrs Pandit announced her final verdict at a press 
conference: clearly disappointed in the terms of the Charter, she said that 
“the most serious defect is the abandonment of the principle of independence 
for all colonial peoples”. Kumar Goshal wrote that “colonial peoples were 
dismayed and bewildered by the ne a an vigorous support at San 


Francisco” .* ine” ~ Pere Ka y TOV ads CHOMP oe yt ‘eS Were 
Ca, add seaidered by the lack of any vigorous support at San 


T Report of indian Agent General for the quarter ended 30 June 1945, IOR: L/P&S/12/4727; 
undated report by R.T. Peel, the Indian Office representative at the Conference, IOR: 
LIVLl48.p0rt of Indan Agent General for the quarter ended 30 June 1945, IOR: L/P&S12/4727; 

*ueract leer by. Se dinhma Caril tO GearchepyeefiBtates Atay Goutpricto4)R: 
TOR: LEA 

>? Robert Shana keeras Crim agutviloblaySecPiseerNewd SYarkeA nt yMialtoh prasig4s, 
pp.. 49-50. Shanian alleges that Mrs Pandit had “attached herself to the intellectual coterie 
that hadbrokep Sis ng tee i mr re eo Pa 
er pasta dpc nbn MiNieicwonciitbe Baitish sdct sboishbatiian fell owdie Ir(prlise)ual cotene 

Ghigase foutender rendy LS Ipagde. At San Franasco she made a point of ignoring him 
= Ther Sica emer ieke done secre ter Rfid d thhanéniBas, fplicwetectingpnFQy fro- 
Americanh Ra pD iat, 26 May 1945, p 13. 
n The Statesman, 19 June 1945, p 6, Star of India, 21 June 1945, p 5, Richmond Afro- 
Amencan, 9 June 1945, p 6. 
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In January 1946 Mrs Pandit returned home, was elected to the interim 
Government, and: was again TES Minister of Health and Local 
Selfgovernment. 


Conclusion: the United Nations Charter 


The Dunbarton Oaks Conference of the great Powers, which set the 
agenda for the UN Conference, did not include a statement regarding 
colonies; nevertheless the exigencies of the situation demanded the discussion 
of Non-Selfgoverning Territories (i.e., colonies). According to most analysts, 
the chapters on colonies in the United Nations Charter proved the most 
contentious; probably agreement was made possible only by the ambiguities 
and loopholes written into them.” The issue of colonies was only allowed 
to surface in the most general terms and agreement on all colonial issues 
(Non-Selfgoverning Territories and Trusteeships) was reached in the 
absence of “nearly all the Arab--Asian and Latin-American members”, and 
with much wrangling between pro- and anti-colonialists. That it was a 
“sacred trust” for colonial powers to promote “the well-being of the 
colonies’ inhabitants” did not impress the millions of colonized peoples.” 

There was, of course, no way that they could succeed in influencing the 
great Powers, intent on their own hidden agendas. And it was not only 
hidden agendas that the anti-imperialists faced: the great Powers (China, 
UK, USA, and USSR) attempted to control, if not preempt discussion by 
the fiftyone nations at the Conference through the covert agenda drawn up 
at Dunbarton Oaks and through more covert daily meetings during the 
Conference. Moreover, discussion was anything but “free”: Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, a senior member of the British delegation, wrote in his diary that 
“the Americans did what they could with their Latin American proteges 
and we got to work on ours (I put in some work . . . intimidating Saudi 
Arabians, ` Turks and others)”. ™ Senator Tom Connally, a US delegate, 
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a clause on independence in the Charter, was “eventually ‘squared’ by US 
delegate Harold Stassen”, according to Lord Cranborne; Romulo was thus 
forced into praising the Charter, which, he declared, “now breathed the 
spirit of independence”. Cranborne gleefully telegraphed the Foreign Office 
that Romulo now had a “good deal of water in his wine”.” 

Certainly the UN Charter offered little to subjugated, colonized peoples; 
no hope even of support in their struggles for independence. The Hindustan 
Times summed up the situation: “San Francisco is a fiasco. It will not lay 
the foundations of peace and security. The world is rapidly reverting to 
zones of influence out of which all wars have resulted.”™ 

What did the colonized peoples achieve through their efforts in San 
Francisco? What had the Indians gained, having expended so much energy 
and effort in trying to convince the world that India, and other colonized 
peoples, should be granted immediate freedom? Very little, in the short- 
term! Perhaps what they learned was more important, if intangible. They 
learned to cooperate, probably for the first time in their history, and to 
recognize that their fates and futures were interrelated. Many learned the 
bitter lesson that though they had fought for democracy in the War, 
democracy would not be granted to them by the old and new imperialists. But 
though they failed, they had given notice to the assembled nations: freedom 
for the colonies was on the agenda; the struggle would continue. If the 
imperialists refused to give in to the pen they would have to answer to the 
sword. A few days after the end of the Conference, 150,000 Nigerian 
workers were on strike. Four months later the Pan-African Congress in 
Manchester demanded independence for all colonized peoples and launched 
Kwame Nkrumah onto the path that was to turn the colony of the Gold 
Coast into the sovereign country of Ghana. W.E.B. DuBois, the Council 
on African Affairs, and the India League, continued their campaigns, as 
did the Congress. At midnight on 15 August 1947 India was free, but 
divided. 


August 1996 


” Nelson Rockefeller was head of the US Office of Inter-Amencan Affairs. See Gabriel 
Kolko, The Politics of War (first published 1968) (New York, 1990), p. 475. Louis, n. 9, 
p. 542; telegram from British delegation to Foreign Office, 21 June 1945, IOR: L/P&S/12/4559. 

© Quoted in Hess, n. 23, p. 154 


Post-Cold War Political and Economic 
Dimensions of the New Technological Order 


ZAFAR IMAM 


Introduction 


Contrary to popular notion, science and technology never exercised a 
lesser degree of influence in international politics than in domestic policies 
of nations. This was true of the dawn of human civilization and this is also 
true of the contemporary age of high and sophisticated technology. Science 
and technology is essentially “know-why”, while its application explains 
“know-how”. We are thus concerned here with application of science and 
technology in development and growth, and not science and technology 
per se. 

Yet Governments across the globe have seldom seen a close inter- 
connection between the application of science and technology and their 
foreign policies. Instead they haye tended to treat it as essentially an 
economic issue. The fast changing pace of science and technology has also 
hampered Governments in keeping a constant vigil on it, and consequently, 
their responses have often been tardy and hesitant, particularly when 
dealing with the issue of, what may be called, an international role of the 
use of science and technology. Yet the issue of internationalizing the 
application of science and technology really came up on the agenda of 
nations as a result of the unprecedented post-Cold War scientific and 
technological revolution (STR). 


Internationalizing the Application of Science Technology 


In a historic address to the United Nations General Assembly at the 
beginning of the 1960s, President John F. Kennedy had proposed that the 
UN should designate the 1960s as a development decade in which both the 
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developing and the developed countries must undertake concerted conver- 
sion measures for promoting sustained growth in the Third World. Since 
then, a debate on various strategies for promoting such a development at a 
multinational level, as distinct from bilateral foreign aid, got underway. It 
was towards the second half of the 1960s that Walt W. Rostow in his 
famous book, The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Mani- 
festo' cogently argued that technology transfer could lead to increased 
economic opportunities for all, the developing countries in particular. Thus 
technology transfer (TT) became one of the central strategies for the 
development of the Third World countries, and the issue was generally 
understood in the context of North-South, and not North—North. 

The UN made it a practice to issue a document at the beginning of each 
decade, outlining the broad elements of an international development 
strategy for the decade. All these documents issued thus far begin with the 
proposition that the primary responsibility for the economic growth of 
developing countries rests with themselves. They go on to stress that the 
effectiveness of domestic policy measures for developing countries can be 
considerably enhanced by a favourable international economic environ- 
ment for development. The strategy documents as well as various resolutions 
of United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 
spell out the important elements which may influence the international 
environment for development and the responsibility of the international 
community for improving this environment. One of the strategies identi- 
fied is the terms and conditions for transfer from developed (North) to 
developing countries (South). For instance, a recent UNCTAD report on 
Transfer and Development of Technology in a Changing World Environ- 
ment states: 


The transfer and development of technology is an essential component 


of a. successful strategy of sustainable development. The application of": 
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Surely, the developing countries have always been at a disadvantage in 
terms of resource endowment, population growth and international com- 
petition. In such a situation, the development and use of modern techno- 
logy is rightly considered to be the simplest way by which they can overcome 
their underdevelopment.’ 

There was, thus, a general awareness of the imperative need of using 
science and technology for economic development of the developing 
countries and transfer of technology was viewed by the developing countries 
themselves as a viable strategy in this scheme of development. Although 
this awareness took into account the international economic environment, 
there was a conspicuous lack of emphasis that international politics was its 
main determinant, and consequently technology transfer. This was more 
surprising in the light of past experiences like the economic miracle of the 
socalled Asian tigers, Taiwan and South Korea, which was possibly con- 
cretizing by the involvement of the USA in their economic development 
(e.g., US Foreign Assistance Mission in Taiwan, 1951-61), not to speak of 
the Marshall plan for Europe earlier. 

It is worthwhile to recall here that a quantum leap to advanced technology 
in such areas as telecommunications, aerospace, computer, energy, bio- 
technology, etc., also coincided with the beginning of the process of the 
end of the Cold War from mid-1980s onwards. It may even be argued that 
such an unprecedented extension of technological frontiers not only con- 
tributed to the disintegration of the USSR but also sharply brought into 
focus the interaction between international politics and problems of tech- 
nology transfer to developing countries. Increasingly, the developed 
countries began to regard transfer of technology as an integral part of their 
foreign policy.’ A case in point is the issue of transfer of technology in 
sophisticated arms, where, through various mechanisms the Western 
powers, led by the USA, have succeeded in closing this important area of 
transfer of technology to the developing world, and this has an obvious, , 
ere lication for the development of not only arms terhnology,but.alsoctheas 
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Hence, it should be appropriate to consider the new technological order in 
the context of the international politics of the post-Cold War era. 


The Record 


The ongoing agenda for international economic cooperation has now a 
long history of about four decades. Much of this agenda was sought to be 
worked out against the background of the Cold War. By and large, the 
progress made until the end of the Cold War was quite disappointing. With 
the possible exception of the Nordic countries and the Netherlands, the 
developed countries, in general, failed to fulfil the requirements of the 
official aid target as approved by the UN from time to time. Net official 
flows from Development Assistance Committee (DAC) member countries, 
expressed as a proportion of the combined gross national product (GNP) 
of all these countries, were lower in the mid-1980s as compared to the early 
1960s. The only concrete achievement of the North-South dialogue from 
the point of view of developing countries has been the grudging acceptance 
by the developed countries of a generalized tariff preference in favour of 
developing countries, though this system was riddled with so many excep- 
tions and qualifications that it had only a negligible impact on the growth of 
manufactured exports of developing countries.‘ On the other hand, the 
developing countries accounted for only about 5 per cent of the global 
R&D expenditures, while their most successful exports were not generated 
on their own innovations.’ 

As far as transfer of technology is concerned, it has certainly not been a 
successful story for the developing countries. Barring the selective and 
small quantum of transfer of technology from the Soviet Union and European 
socialist countries, the bulk of transfer came from the developed Western 
countries. Foreign direct investment (FDI) through MNCs traditionally 
emerged as the dominating form of technology transfer from these countries. 
FDI was mainly a “packaged” form of technology transfer, combining the 
provision of capital with technical know-how, equipment, management, 
marketing and other skills, while the equity involvement of foreign firms 
was regulated and controlled by the recipient Governments. This was a 
classic investment-related transfer of technology. Other forms of technology 
transfer, particularly after the 1960s, were minority joint ventures, licensing, 
turnkey projects, management controls, subcontracting and the like—all 
these operated under some form of local control and regulatory mechanism. 
From the late 1960s onwards, foreign investors were more willing to enter 


* Manmohan Singh; n. 1, p. 22. 
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into these new forms of involvement in less costly, often outdated, tech- 
nologies, yet requiring high capital investment from the developing countries. 
Later in the 1980s, there was a resurgence of FDI from the North as it 
appeared attractive for providing technologies quickly and effectively, 
skills, and access to foreign markets. This resurgence was mainly due to the 
increasing reluctance of international finance agencies like the IMF and 
World Bank to lend capital to developing countries and also because of the 
close convergence of foreignpolicy objectives and economic aid programmes 
of the developed countries. Most of the developing countries, meanwhile, 
sought to organize themselves by promoting the concept of the new inter- 
national economic order (NIEO) for creating a favourable international 
environment for the flow of appropriate transfer of technology from the 
developing countries. However, the NIEO failed to take off because of 
sustained opposition from the powerful North, as was amply shown during 
the [Vth UNCTAD at Nairobi, in 1976. 

In essence, it is true to say that technology transfer was mainly controlled 
by the multinational corporations with their persistent efforts to negotiate 
terms and conditions that may, on the one hand, dilute the control and 
regulatory mechanisms of the recipients, while on the other, favour their 
profit-taking. 

Yet, the MNCs grew weary of lack of suitable internal infrastructures as 
well as of what they considered interference by the State in tHe free-play of 
market mechanisms. These certainly made them more selective and inhibited 
in FDI, thereby adversely affecting investments. For one thing, most 
developing countries could not afford to provide the required capital for 
equity participation of MNCs with their capital-intensive technologies. 
Besides, with a few notable exceptions like India and China, their domestic 
infrastructure was not conducive to deriving full benefits from this kind of 
capital-intensive technology. It is also true to say that though technology 
transfer was considered by developing countries as an important ingredient 
for development, very often it was not integrated in the national develop- 
ment planning process.* 

Some effort for providing low capital-intensive technology was made by the 
European socialist countries, mainly the USSR, but this was mainly geared 
to select heavy industries generally on a turnkey basis, as package deals, and 
later, in the 1970s, as project-based.’ However, considering that Soviet eco- 
nomy was itself lagging behind in technological innovations, there was not 
much scope for an ongoing programme of transferring appropriate techno- 
logy to the developing countries. Thus, willy-nilly, the developing countries 


* Christian N. Madu, “Transferring Technology to Developing Countnes: Critical Factors 
for Success”, Long Range Planning (London), vol 22. no. 4, 1989, p. 115. 

7 See for details, Raju K. Thadikkeran, “Transfer of Soviet Technology to Steel Industry in 
Selected Developing Countries” (Ph.D. Thesis, JNU, New Delhi, 1991). 
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continued to look towards the West for appropriate technology, though 
with little result. 

Such a record generated an intensive debate on the entire range of the 
problems of technology transfer to developing countries. A sizeable number 
of scholars and experts propounded the “dependence theory”. For instance, 
Frances Steward, a prominent dependency scholar, has argued that due to 
an imperfect international market for technology transfer and the all- 
embracing présence of MNCs, the choice of alternative technology is 
severely limited for the developing countries. Technological dependence, 
according to Frances Steward, happens when the major source of a country’s 
technology is from abroad, mainly because of its own incapacity to produce 
technology. Once the importation cycle starts, a strong tendency develops 
to continue procuring advanced and invariably capital-intensive techno- 
logies. Hence, the motivation for producing indigenous technology takes a 
back seat and dependency becomes a permanent feature.’ Steward has singled 
out technology transfer from MNCs as a major source of instability, crisis, 
and a debt-ridden economy in developing countries. Most dependency 
scholars have also stressed on the necessity of an alternate strategy for 
development through indigenous resources sustained by need-based tech- 
nology transfer. E.F. Schumacher has pioneered the concept of intermediate 
technology, “a low capital-intensive technology originating in modern 
industry”.” While recognizing numerous interlocking obstacles in the 
domestic and international scenario that inhibit the development of appro- 
priate technology, dependency scholars have generally advocated a strong 
political role of the State in developing countries to stimulate the supply of 
domestically produced goods, as well as technology transfer from developed 
countries. On the other hand, scholars who have argued against the 
dependency theory have tended to absolve MNCs of transferring only 
capital-intensive technology on a selective basis, and instead, they have 
squarely put the blame on the developing countries themselves for their 
incapacity to develop the required infrastructure for making suitable use of 
the transfer of technology.” Some have even argued that the cultural value 
systems need change to accommodate new technology, not to speak of a 
much reduced role of the State apparatus." In other words, they advocate 
a free market economy, not a restrictive one, and as an example they 
generally cite the success stories in Taiwan, South Korea and even Japan. 

During the Cold War period most of the developing countries had 
gradually come round to the idea that in spite of the in-built imperfections 


* See, Frances Steward, Technology and Underdevelopment (London, 1977). Also see, 
Samu Amin, “Accumulation on a World Scale”, Monthly Review (New York), vol. 1, 1974. 
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in the technology transfer mechanism, the advantages of technology transfer 
from developed countries far outweighed its disadvantages; they had rejected 
the notion that advanced technology from the North was, by its very 
nature, unsuitable to the South. They had displayed a growing awareness 
that education, training, and R&D were strictly interdependent in the 
overall problem of successful technology transfer. They had learnt by 
experience (e.g., unsuccessful attempts at developing military industrial 
complexes in the Arab World) that technology in itself would not lead to 
economic growth unless it was appropriately utilized and integrated in 
indigenous structures. They had also recognized the fact that successful use 
of technology was bound to bring in new problems of pollution as well as a 
general transformation of their own value systems. In other words, there 
were never any two opinions on technology transfer as an important 
strategy for economic growth.” 

Yet their hope and optimism were belied by the very performance of 
technology transfer strategy. In spite of some liberalization in tariff arrange- 
ments, UNCTAD has estimated that developing countries suffered a 
cumulative loss of over $90 billion on account of deterioration of the terms 
of trade of non-fuel primary products during 1981-86. In a large number of 
debt-ridden countries of Africa and Latin America, per capita income has 
declined sharply and the living standards of masses of peoples have nose- 
dived.” In general, the experiences of the Cold War in the realm of the 
transfer of technology were dismal for the developing countries, generating 
a sense of despair in the large majority of them. 

Such a record, however, clearly brings out the fact that the political and 
economic dimensions of technology transfer were closely linked to the 
international environment of the period. This perhaps explains why it was 
the MNCs that became the main vehicle of technology transfer to developing 
countries, why the UN and its allied agencies invariably fell far short of 
their development targets, why concessional lending terms from the IMF 
and World Bank remained stringent for the developing nations, and why 
the share of the South in international trade hardly ever moved upwards. 


Post-Cold War Scenario 


Although the process had begun a few years earlier, it was in 1989 that 
President Bush and President Gorbachev jointly declared that the Cold 
War had formally ended. Two years later, the Soviet Union disintegrated 
and the East European countries left behind their socialist systems. The 
impact of these developments on international politics was electrifying. A 
new hope and optimism for a better future swept over the world as major 
antagonist States raced closer and almost became allies. Besides, the 


2 See, South Commussion Report, “The Challenge to the South”, (Geneva, 1991). 
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beginning of the process of the end of the Cold War almost coincided with 
a big leap forward in the scientific and technologital revolution, particularly in 
new areas like information technology, computers, aerospace, energy, 
biotechnology, etc.; this opened up new perspectives for using advanced 
technology for rapid development and growth for all, including the develop- 
ing countries. Hence, it was also logically expected that the international 
economic environment would become conducive for equitable distribution 
of resources and economic growth among the North and the South. But it 
was soon apparent that the world expected too much out of the end of the 
Cold War. 

The United States as the only remaining Super Power took the lead in 
shaping the post-Cold War world according to its own perceived national 
interests. As pointed out earlier, it immediately moved towards shutting 
down avenues for transfers of advanced technology to developing countries 
in crucial areas of development, under the pretext of non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and their delivery systems. Simultaneously, it stepped up 
pressures for promoting an essentially homogeneous global market economy. 
Besides, old economic groupings like the European Community and General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), became more active and asser- 
tive, while China and Japan also staked their claims for eoonomic leadership. 
More importantly, new aspirants for sustaining their perceived economic 
growth through foreign collaboration—direct investment and transfer of 
technology—came on the scene. The former socialist countries of East 
Europe and the fifteen republics emerging out of the debris of the Soviet 
Union were these aspirants in the main. For instance, in 1993 alone gross 
financial inflow to the new Russia was $12 billion and to Hungary alone 
$2.3 billion, while the IMF, in the same year, was a net lender of over $2 
billion to the CIS and Eastern Europe.“ Likewise, international pressure 
for domestic structural changes favouring privatization and growth of 
market economy grew at various levels. In fact, sustained efforts were 
made by the developed countries to make the world economy homogeneous 
for a free mobility of capital and unrestricted operation of market economy. 
International finance organizations like the IMF also joined in with stringent 
terms and conditions for lending capital, while the World Trade Organ- 
ization (WTO) was formed with its Intellectual Property Rights (IPRs) and 
Trade Related Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPs). Hence, the new tech- 
nology order began to become a reality to be made functional in an 
international economic environment of unrestricted homogenizing in the 
name of a global market economy. 

It was, therefore, logical that the developing countries feel the impact of 
these momentous developments. They were faced with a new difficulty as 
an alternate source for sustaining their economic growth had ended with 
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the disintegration of the socialist system in Europe. In fact, a vacuum was 
immediately felt in many developing countries, especially the traditional 
claimants of economic cooperation from European socialist countries, 
above all, the Soviet Union. On the other hand, new and sustained pressures 
for turning the global economy essentially homogeneous were overpowering. 
The dilemma before most of the developing countries was whether to 
become partners in this emerging global economic order or to remain 
hesitant and keep aloof from it. Willy-nilly, they decided to become part of 
this new economic order and, as a result, many countries like India launched 
a programme of structural changes in their economy (liberalization) con- 
ducive to the new international economic order. In totality, this is already 
turning out to be a problematic policy change as it has to be counterbalanced 
with social benefits for the large masses of the developing countries. The 
new technology order thus became an integral part of the new international 
economic order, while this very new international economic order was 
dominated by the perceived interests of the developed countries, above all, 
the USA. 


New Technology Order and the Developing Countries 


During the last three or four years, the developing countries have striven to 
devise ways and means of making use of this new technology order. As has 
been pointed out earlier, the old technology order during the Cold War 
period had broadly operated in the developing countries at two levels. One 
was the transfer of technology from the West through MNCs, with the 
recipients seeking to impose controls on the activities of the foreign firms — 
through such measures as taxation of foreign capital and equity restriction 
on foreign investment. The other was through direct Government agree- 
ments and memoranda of understanding; these were operative mainly in 
case of transfer of technology from the Soviet Union and East European 
socialist countries with the usual restrictions, as imposed by the recipient 
countries. The UN agencies, international finance organizations, and 
international trade organizations like GATT, were deemed to facilitate 
additional flow of capital with specified terms and conditions within the 
structural limitations and restrictions of recipient countries. It has also 
been noted earlier, how these patterns of transfer of technology could 
produce only meagre results in most of the developing countries. 

The pew technology order is essentially meant to be operative under 
conditions of structural changes in domestic economy with a view to 
facilitate direct foreign investment, unrestricted capital outflow and free 
trade. In this scheme, the MNCs are ideologically to become prime actors 
with their own perceived quality and quantum of transfer of technology. 

The scenario, as of today, however, continues to be problematic for the 
developing countries. First of all, there is the problem of counterbalancing 
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the new technology order with social benefits for the large masses of the 
people in the developing countries. The fact remains that’ the transfer of 
technology under MNCs may not generate medium-level capital-intensive 
technology, and that too, at the cost of labour-intensive technology; it 
becomes more evident when the Government’s role in regulating this 
mechanism is being marginalized. A visible example can be seen in the 
process of the emergence of the WTO with IPRs and TRIPs after a 
tortuous process of negotiations under GATT. Another problem is that of 
growing competition in foreign technology, particularly with the former 
republics of the Soviet Union and East European countries. As it is, the 
Western countries have already given priority to them in the entire range 
of economic issues, including inflow of capital and technology and preferen- 
tial treatment in trade at the cost of reducing the share of developing 
countries. Yet another problem is the complex process of creating a matching 
technological culture and of generating savings and reserves for investment 
so as to incorporate advanced technology available from abroad. Finally, 
the issue of South-South cooperation has turned more complex because of 
the simple fact that the developing countries have today achieved varying 
levels of economic growth, and their needs and compulsions are now more 
diverse. Some developing countries like China, India, Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia, have already emerged as substantial economic powers, while the 
large majority of them, particularly the African ones, are still registering 
negative economic growth. Hence, South-South cooperation is inching 
towards merely selective cooperation, that is to say, among few developed 
countries of the South. Moreover, this type of cooperation is marked at 
regional levels through such associations as ASEAN, thereby leaving out 
the majority of the developing countries that really need such cooperation. 

All these problem areas are operative in the new international economic 
environment. However, the new international environment is itself still 
dependent on the ongoing phase of the post-Cold War period. It is generally 
accepted that the international role of the developing countries ts increasingly 
being marginalized under these new conditions. Almost every developing 
country is now striving for an international role shaped by its own national 
interests, not always in harmony with the minimum common interests of all 
developing countries. Such an international scenario may not be conducive 
to meeting various adverse trends of the new technology order, as mentioned 
above. A case in point can already be seen by a complete ban on transfer of 
technology in sophisticated arms industry and peaceful use of nuclear 
energy. Needless to add, this restriction has the potentials of longterm 
adverse effects on economic growth in general, as it is not necessarily 
designed to sustain sophisticated arms industries. Yet another instance is 
the US efforts to continue with restrictive practices in trade inspite of the 
finalization of the Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations and the emergence 
of the WTO through various mechanisms such as TRIPs. 
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In the realm of transfer of technology the developing countries now 
appear to stand at a crossroads. Most of them have no capacity to weather 
the onslaught of MNCs and their brand of technology transfer. On the 
other hand, the social benefits that might accrue from the new technology 
order would remain marginal, benefiting only the upper strata, and thereby 
further deepen social divides and tensions in developing countries. In other 
words, even a modicum of economic growth under the new technology 
order may not promote stability and better living standards for the majority of 
the people of developing countries. Yet it is obvious that the developing 
countries cannot, indeed must not, shut themselves off from ongoing STR 
as well as from the new economic order. It is, however, very likely that 
they are destined to be at the receiving end of the new international 
economic order unless the international environment at regional and global 
levels changes for the better by their own common endeavours, conducive 
to the perceived interests of each one of them. 


India and the New Technology Order 


Like many developing countries, India is also faced with the dilemmas 
spelled out earlier. In an effort to cope with these, India has gone con- 
siderably far in diluting its control and regulatory mechanisms so as to 
facilitate FDI and MNCs, and it has begun to rely more on borrowing from 
international finance agencies like the IMF and World Bank and less on 
internal savings. It has also sought to create a conducive climate for 
promoting its trade under the WTO setup by subscribing to IPRs and 
TRIPs, as recommended in the Dunkel Report. As a result, industrial 
growth has steadily picked up and India’s capacity for absorbing capital- 
intensive technologies from abroad has increased. But its FDI is still far 
below expectation; certainly it is nowhere near China’s, while exports have 
yet to show resilience for growth. Besides, dissonant voices are now 
increasingly heard on the suitability of such a programme for improving the 
quality of life for the large majority of its people. 

Broadly speaking, India is in a better position to carve out a suitable deal 
for itself because of its present and potential economic strength and tech- 
nological skills, and a vast market. The point, however, is to negotiate for 
TT with a suitable infrastructure and with an integrated science and tech- 
nology policy. Such negotiations may bring about better returns if India 
decides to opt for multilateralism with the, South. A multilateral approach 
along with the South could perhaps result in a lesser dilution of sovereignty 
for India as compared to when it deals alone with the USA and other trade 
blocs. More importantly, it has to work out a suitable mechanism for such 
an economic growth whereby greater social benefits may accrue to large 
masses of its people than has been the case so far. Transfer of technology, 
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advanced and medium, still remains an important strategy for rapid devel- 
opment in India, though some of its adverse effects like pollution and 
ecological imbalance may not be optimally avoided. Foreign investment 
and unrestricted outflow of capital have to be backed by efforts to receive, 
and to adopt and assimilate, suitable technology across the board and not 
only in selected export-oriented industries. Although prospects for FDI 
and joint ventures are now brighter for India, this in itself is a problematic 
objective as the tendency of foreign firms to transfer highly capital- 
intensive technology in their chosen areas is likely to persist because of the 
fact that such a practice can raise their returns, and hence it is in their 
interest to do so. Yet, in this age of fast-changing advanced technology, 
there is enough of it going around outside MNCs as well, and a country like 
India can profitably strike a bargain to its advantage. China has been 
practising precisely this for quite sometime now. 

Under the circumstances, the realization must grow in the minds of 
Indian policymakers that technology transfer is certainly not purely an 
economic issue to be negotiated by whiz-kids, but it is, in fact, closely 
integrated with the political role of the State, both internally and externally. 
The former Finance Minister, Manmohan Singh, has rightly summed up 
that “international economic relations are basically a reflection of power 
relations”.* 


B Manmohan Singh, n. 1, p. 34. 
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The balkanization and conflict in the former Yugoslavia has raised important 
issues in international relations. These are the problems of selfdetermination, 
international intervention, especially of the European powers and the 
United States, United Nations peacekeeping, methods of conflict resolution, 
minority rights, and the development of multi-cultural states. At the same 
time it appears that while European integration becomes a reality, the UN 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary, and the twentieth century draws to a 
close, a final solution to these questions is not yet in sight. 

To understand what is happening in the former Yugoslavia and to 
analyse the role of the European powers and international interventign in 
this region, it is important to view the background of the conflict, the 
nature of the civil war, and the international reaction and responsibility in 
the context of globalization. 


Contextualzing the Conflict 


Since the fall of Communist East Europe, this entire region has been under 
pressure to restructure its socioeconomic systems to follow the market 
model designed by the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). In 1989, when the Yugoslav federal Prime Minister, Ante Marcovic, 
asked for World Bank aid for an ailing Yugoslav economy, he was advised 
to go in for structural adjustment and austerity measures. He warned that 
this would lead to high unemployment and supranationalism. In the former 
Yugoslavia, this pressure was particularly acute because of the political 
instability that the system had been facing since the death of the popular 
strongman, Marshal Josip Broz Tito. 

Tito was a force who held together dissenting South Slav nationalities 
with links to different religions like the Croats (Roman Catholics), Serbs 
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(Orthodox), Bosnian Muslims, Slovenes, Albanians, and others. These 
groups of peoples have lived together in their history but have also seen 
periods of bitter conflict. The Serbs were a dominant community of the 
region and had been independent since 1867. The Serbs also lived across 
the borders of Serbia in the regions of Croatia and Bosnia. The Croats 
were linked to the Austro-Hungarian empire which sought to expand its 
territorial influence across Europe. The Bosnian Muslims are simply Islamic 
Serbs, but have been perceived as descendants of the vanquished Ottoman 
empire and were recognized in the 1960s as one of the six constituent 
peoples of the Yugoslav state. 

The creation of Yugoslavia after World War I was mainly an attempt by 
the Allies to break up the German Empire and create states to block 
German expansionism to the East and South. (Thus speakers of the South 
Slav languages were united in Yugoslavia.) The Slovenes and the Mace- 
donians who never had independent statehood, became part of Yugoslavia. 
Thus within Yugoslavia separate national identities and nationalisms com- 
peted with each other. Politicians in Yugoslavia could play on these senti- 
ments, as could foreign powers. For example, in the 1930s Germany and 
Italy supported the Croat independence movement. 

A manifestation of intercommunity rivalry was evident in 1941, when 
fascist Germany attacked Yugoslavia, dismembered it, and set up the 
independent state of Croatia. This was governed by the fascist Ustasha— 
who had been supported by Germany and Italy earlier. This new Croatian 
regime was later enlarged to include Bosnia. It was supported by the 
Bosnian Muslims who were part of the Government. Extermination of the 
Serbs was part of Croat policy and resulted in killing a third of the 
population, expelling another third, and converting one-third to Catholicism. 
This factor became the basis of the hatred between the Serbs and the 
Croats. 

It was Tito’s (himself a Croat) Communist partisans who fought the 
foreign occupation in a civil war. Ultimately the allies’ support to Tito and 
the communists led to the collapse of the Croat regime and the reconstitu- 
tion of Yugoslavia. It was this multiethnic and plural identity, which led 
analysts to claim that Yugoslavia was an “artificial” entity. However, 
Yugoslavia was as artificial as any other state such as Italy, Germany, 
India, all of which were constructed as modern states in the nineteenth 
century. 

The Yugoslav state under Tito opposed identity politics, and strove to 
end the era of nationality bitterness by closing all debate on the issue and 
focussing instead on brotherhood and unity. In practice, however, interests 
of the different nationalities were balanced and accommodated.' Thus 
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representation in state institutions was based on ethno-national lines. 
Though national identity was considered important, separatism/secessionism 
was discouraged.’ Tito’s political sagacity, his break from Stalinism in 
1948, his ability to maintain Yugoslavia as a geo-political buffer between 
the West and East, his leadership in the nonaligned movement, his personal 
popularity, and the fact that the Communist system in Yugoslavia was not 
imposed from outside but had support from within, kept this regime going 
until Tito’s death in 1980. It was after that, that Yugoslavia went into a 
cycle of political and economic crises, which started tearing it apart. 

The confederal nature of Yugoslavia which had been marginalized because 
of Tito’s unlimited power, now came to the forefront and competitiveness 
and combativeness between units emerged. Ideas like the collective presi- 
dency failed to curb the dissident movements which arose amongst the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Marketization under the World Bank—IMF- 
initiated privatization programme turned the Communist elite into a 
nationalist elite. This elite sought power and legitimacy by popularizing 
communal/sectarian/ethnic and separatist sentiments. The European 
Community (EC) underrated this nationalism. Preoccupied with the East 
European revolutions and the slowly disintegrating USSR, the EC did not 
pay sufficient heed to developments in Yugoslavia. 

President Slobodan Milosevic’s accession to power in 1987 symbolized 
the growth of unbridled nationalism. After a coup within the party, Milo- 
sevic turned the party into one representing the national chauvinism of the 
Serbs. The state-sponsored nationalism initiated the recentralization of 
Serbia and Yugoslavia. There was a demand to remove all liberal politi- 
cians, and plans to create a Serb-dominated Yugoslavia were announced. 
The desire to unite all Serbs, living in territories outside Serbia, was 
constantly voiced.? Other nationalisms (Croat, Slovene, Muslim, etc.) 
arose to counter the threat posed by Serb nationalism, as is often the case 
with competing nationalisms. In the republics of the Yugoslav federation, 
there were campaigns against the minorities. The 1990 elections were used 
to erode the confederal nature of the republic. Milosevic in his campaign, 
drew freely from past historical experience to damn the Croats, and build 
the image of a Serb-dominated Yugoslavia. 

Franco Tudjman, leader of the Croats, expressed the desire for ‘an 
independent Croatia. Slovenia, likewise, expressed a desire for indepen- 
dence. The space for compromise between the ethnic/sectarian/communal 
groups kept narrowing.‘ In a post-Communist situation, where inflation in 
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the region touched 2,600 per cent, and regions were unevenly developed, 
identity politics gained legitimacy. This led to the end of Yugoslavia. 

The EC at this stage made some attempts to keep Yugoslavia together. 
Some additional credits were offered, and an association with the EC used 
as bait for stability. European Foreign Ministers in their meeting in May 
1991, supported a loose confederation of republics, but opposed indepen- 
dence. These initiatives, however, had no noticeable effect on the breaking 
federation, or the rise of chauvinist forces. The EC had no clear plan of 
action till June 1991.° It was not flexible or understanding in its approach. 
Moreover, for Yugoslavia, integration with Europe was not possible at this 
stage. The EC’s intervention was then, too little, too late. 


The EC and the Conflict in Yugoslavia 


In June 1991, Croatia and Slovenia proclaimed independence. Two simul- 
taneous decisions were taken at this time, which had an impact on the fate 
of Yugoslavia. One, the Serb-controlled Yugoslav army responded by an 
outright attack on Slovenia. The Yugoslav army, however, had to withdraw 
in the face of international pressure and fierce resistance from Slovenia. 
This led to the abandonment of the effort to keep Yugoslavia together, and 
the Serbs resolved, instead, to hold on to as much of Yugoslavia as they 
possibly could. This meant that the Serbs followed a policy that all Serb 
settlements throughout the regions of Yugoslavia should be considered 
Serb Territory. And second, Germany decided to recognize Slovenia 
and Croatia and pressurize the rest of the European Community to 
follow suit. 

During this stage the Germans pursued an assertive foreign policy. 
German foreign minister Hans Dietrich Genscher, who at this time chaired 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) and the 
West European Union (WEU) Council of Ministers, urged the EC troika 
of ministers to broker a ceasefire. The EC tried to keep Yugoslavia 
together, but had no clear plan of action. In July 1991, the EC adopted a 
statement on keeping Yugoslavia together. Germany initially went along 
with this, since it suited its policies of multilateralism and European inte- 
gration. 

Interethnic fighting continued in Croatia, accompanied by demands for 
recognition of Croatia’s independence. With this, the Germans changed 
their position to one of recognition of Croatia and Slovenia. The reasons 
for this change included German right wing pressure, especially from the 
Christian Democratic Union, Germany’s historic linkages with Croatia, 
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the large number of Croat citizens residing in Germany, and, undoubtedly, 
the economic and strategic depth an independent Croatia could provide to 
Germany in an era of globalization. 

While Germany was unequivocal that a common European approach to 
the problem was necessary for European integration, they were equally 
clear that Germany would steer and influence this approach. In July 1991, 
Germany suggested recognition at the EC Council of Foreign Ministers, 
but this was opposed by others, especially France. But the Germans 
continued to push for their line in the EC.‘ 

With the escalation of the war m Croatia, flagrant human rights violations, 
international media focus, and continued German pressure, the EC, after 
the Maastricht Treaty negotiations, was forced to concede to German 
pressure. This entailed that a common recognition would be accorded if 
the EC Commission (the Badinter Commission), comprising five eminent 
lawyers, established that these new States provided adequate arrangements 
for the protection of minorities. But Genscher announced that Germany 
would go ahead with the recognition regardless of the Badmter Commission.’ 
By December 1991, Germany had recognized Croatia and Slovenia. The 
rest of the EC was forced to follow suit, to keep the EC together. 

Croat independence led to renewed nationalism within Serbia and amongst 
Serbs elsewhere. Tudjman’s nationalist speeches, whereby he invoked the 
symbols of war and aggression towards the Serbs, and the popular response 
to him, emboldened the Serb minority living in Croatia to take up arms 
against the independence of Croatia." The Serbs within Croatia were 
backed and supported by the Serb regime of Milosevic. The underlying 
theory of the Serb regime being that: Serbia is where Serbs are. The official 
position of the Serbs was one which continued to envisage a united Yugo- 
slavia. Intervention in Croatia was defended on these grounds.’ Croatia, 
on the other hand, protested to the international community against Serb 
military intervention. 

The Serb tactic of attacking Croat areas within Serbia, ransacking Croat 
regions which they overran, and pushing out the Croat civilian population 
with the aim of “ethnic cleansing” became a pattern of this civil war. The 
Serbs had early military successes because the Yugoslav army was dominated 
by Serbs who constituted 70 per cent of the officers. They, therefore, 
controlled much of the weaponry, and almost all the heavy weaponry. 

The European Community, which itself was divided about this conflict, 
imposed an embargo on the region. Calls for ceasefire lay shattered and 
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the EC-inspired peace conference of Lord Carrington got little response 
from the warring sides. The EC’s inability to bring about an end to the 
conflict became evident. The task of intervention then shifted to the 
United Nations. The divisions within the EC and the prolonged war also 
led to the increasing role of NATO and the US in this conflict. 

The hollowness of the idea of ethnic selfdetermination was evident from 
the very beginning. The Serbs living in Croatia demanded selfdetermination, 
while denying it to other ethnic constituents like Kosovo and Albania. 
Both the Serbs and the Croats wanted ethnically pure regions and denied 
minority rights. 

The ethnic divide between these groups is blurred. All the groups 
involved in the conflict—the Serbs, Croats, and the Muslims—speak similar 
dialects of the Serbo-Croat language, though the Serbs use the Cyrillic 
script, and the Croats and the Muslims the Latin script. The main difference is 
religion—Roman Catholicism of the Croats versus the Orthodox Christianity 
of the Serbs and Islam of the Bosnians. The national chauvinist construction 
of a historical past, with suppression of those periods where these commun- 
ities lived in harmony together, kindled a conflict which could have no easy 
end. 

The conflict in Croatia subsided in early 1992, after the acceptance of a 
ceasefire by both sides, and placement of the UN peacekeeping force. 
However, the ceasefire did not last long and soon afterwards the Serbs, 
backed by the Yugoslav army managed from Belgrade, attacked and took 
over a third of Croatia from the control of its Government. The Serbs 
proclaimed the Krajina Republic of Serbia, with 300,000 Croats fleeing. 
The Croats were dissatisfied with UN intervention. They prepared to 
reverse their losses. Croatia’s Western allies (mainly Germany), were 
aware of their plan, including their clandestine rearmament. 

The temporary peace m Croatia was followed by the outbreak of hostilities 
in Bosnia Herzegovina. Populated by about 49 per cent Muslims, 32 per 
cent Serbs, 17 per cent Croats (1981 Census), the Bosnians reflected the 
perceptions of intercommunity threat. In a referendum conducted in March 
1992, the Muslims and the Croats of Bosnia voted to secede from Yugo- 
slavia. The Bosnian Serbs boycotted this poll, while proclaiming their own 
independence from Bosnia Herzegovina. This sparked off war throughout 
the region. The Americans, backed by the Islamic nations, recognized the 
independence of Bosnia in April 1992. 

Given the multicultural nature of its settlement, the conflict in Bosnia 
was intense and unlimited. The bombing of the Bosnian capital of Sarajevo 
and other cities, ethnic cleansing and untold atrocities on the civilian 
population, were just some features of this war. An arms embargo was 
placed on the Bosnians, who faced a well-equipped Serb army. This one- 
sided disarmament of the Bosnians by the West amounted to the violation 
of their right to protect themselves or to stop the genocide of their people. 
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The Serb strategy under Gen. Mladic was to force Bosnian cities to 
surrender by starving them out. On Bihac alone 5,000 heavy bombs fell. 
Towns like Gorazde wore the look of concentration camps under the 
mercy of Serb soldiers. During the siege of Sarajevo in April-July 1992, 
dozens of ceasefires failed. The UN was strangely passive; the Bosnian 
leadership equated the UN’s role with complicity. 


The Role of the UN 


During the early months of its engagement, the UN restricted its role to 
one of a neutral mediator. In September 1991, the Security Council placed 
an arms embargo on all republics of former Yugoslavia, and two months 
later, in November, the UN peacekeeping troops were deployed. The UN 
took a clear position against Serbia only as late as May 1992, when there 
was an escalation of war in Bosnia Herzegovina. It was thus after months 
of war that the Security Council, in May 1992, paved the way for extensive 
trade embargoes against Serbia and Montenegro.” These were monitored 
by the NATO and the WEU. 

The UN came into Bosnia as peacekeepers (UNPROFOR), but the 
nature of their role was dogged by controversies. In practice they were 
restricted to giving humanitarian relief. In many cases they were unable to 
stop the atrocities and gross violation of agreements by the Serbs. The EC 
watched the war from the sidelines. As for the Germans, their constitution 
prevented them from contributing military forces, so they had no overt 
position at this stage. 

The role of the UN left much to be desired. In ApritJuly 1992, during 
the siege of Sarajevo, Bosnian Serb leaders did not withdraw the threat to 
the airport, where even humanitarian aid was blocked, until they were 
threatened by military retaliation. When Serb shelling started in Gorazde, 
just four UN observers were positioned there. The UNPROFOR com- 
mander, Sir Michael Rose, could not visit the area because of Serb Opposi- 
tion. UN officials in Macedonia recorded 24,420 lorries crossing into 
Serbia in the first three months of 1994. This did not include rail traffic 
violations." This revealed that the embargo against Serbia was being 
openly violated. Besides food, international monitors turned a blind eye to 
the strategic materials and oil, steel, explosives, etc., which were entering 
Serbia. 

The Serb attack on the enclave of Bihac was a case in point of UN 
complacency. The Bosnian army retaliated against the Serbs because the 
town had not received humanitarian aid from June to December 1994, and 
had been exposed to constant shelling. The Serb counter-offensive targeted 
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mainly the civilians, not just the Bosnian army. Though NATO intervened 
with an attack on Ubdina airport, as the fear of further NATO action 
receded, the civilians were once more open to Serb attacks.” 

The UN has been blamed for passivity in the face of Serb attacks. They 
allowed Serb areas to remain heavily armed. The United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees (UNHCR) delivered 2,000 tons of oil to Karadzic’s 
troops on the eve of their offensive on Bihac. The UN allowed the installation 
of even new Russian anti-missiles by the Serbs.” All this was justified by 
EU Governments as neutrality of the UN. 

The EU initiated various peace plans to settle the conflict in Bosnia 
Herzegovina. The Lord Carrington plan of 1992, proposed a cantonization 
of Bosnia, stipulating that Yugoslavia become an association of sovereign 
republics with demilitarized internal borders, altered mutually. The Vance- 
Owen plan (developed by the UN envoy and his EU counterpart) in 
January 1993, pushed by the Germans, offered to give the Croats more of 
Bosnia than they could dream of at that stage, and did nothing to guarantee 
the rights of minorities. This plan accepted the principle of ethno-nationalist 
politics, and accommodated the divisions created by ethnic cleansing and 
territorial conquest. This plan was rejected by the Bosnian Serbs. 

The Owen-Stoltenburg partition plan, presented in 1993, went further 
than the previous plan by accepting the results and principle of ethnic 
cleansing, and suggesting a partition of Bosnia on ethnic grounds, with a 
flimsy confederation as a cover. This plan would have given the Bosnians 
(Bosnian Muslims and others who considered themselves Bosnians) about 
31 per cent of the territory, the Serbs would have got 52 per cent, and the 
Croats 17 per cent. Germany expressed unhappiness with this plan, but 
said it would go along with it.“ But this plan too was rejected. At this stage, 
US interest in the issue increased with Clinton proposing a shortlived six- 
point proposal. This, however, fed into the Contact Group, set up by the 
US, Russia, France, UK, and Germany. 

The Contact Group was a device to rework the earlier plans, and to keep 
Germany and Russia involved in active diplomacy, rather than direct 
intervention in support of their respective allies. The Contact Group 
proposed a division, splitting the territory between the Serbs (49 per cent) 
and a Muslim—Croat Federation (51 per cent). The German support for 
this plan was evident, though the Muslim—Croat federation was worked out 
by the US. The US kept in mind Germany’s interest. The Serbs rejected 
this plan, but its key elements were retained: at the negotiating tables. 
What then was the reason for the failure of the UN and the EU peace 
negotiators? 
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The most evident problem was the differences between the Western 
allies. The Germans have been consistent supporters of the Croats. There 
are 700,000 Croats in Germany, who form an influential electoral consti- 
tuency. The Germans have regarded Tudjman as their protégé, even 
though they did not control all his actions. The Germans supported Croatia 
since they had a vested interest in the conflict. The French and the British 
did not want to intervene directly and took neutral postures, though they 
sometimes supported the Serbs. The Russians, given their historic links to 
the Serbs, did not want any settlement which went against their old allies.” 
The Russians also wanted to be consulted on the Bosnian issue as equal 
partners of the European alliance. 

The US, under President Clinton, shifted position more than once, but 
asked for lifting of the arms embargo against Bosnia. The US position was 
backed strongly by the Islamic countries. At the same time the US did not 
want to intervene directly for fear of “body bags” and of alienating its 
Western allies. The Russians and other EU members were not in favour of 
lifting the arms embargo on the Bosnians. They stated that not all treaties 
are equal. All the peace proposals were thus on a “take it or leave it basis”. 
No one was willing to enforce them. 

Despite the end of the Cold War, differences in the international com- 
munity continue to exist. The EC and the UN reflect these. Since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, the Security Council has come to reflect a 
Western consensus. The differences amongst the Western partners slowed 
down the Security Council. 

Since 1992, UN activism in peacekeeping has been high. By early 1993, 
the UN was involved in thirteen separate peacekeeping operations. At the 
same time, there was confusion about the UN role. The UN Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros Ghali in his “Agenda for Peace”, called for 
preemptive UN deployments to prevent and limit disputes. Ghali asked for 
means such as sanctions and ultimately force to coerce parties into agree- 
ments.“ But UN peacekeeping failures from Cambodia, Afghanistan, 
Somalia, Angola, to Bosnia gave Ghali’s lofty statements little real value. 

The UN under its Chapter 7 Mandate has the sanction to defend and aid 
civilians by all necessary means, including force. A use of this was sufficient to 
save Bosnia and preserve peace. In fact, according to Mohamed Sacnby, 
Bosnian Foreign Minister, the UN force was given the mandate under 
Chapter 7, but they used and diluted it to act under Chapter 6, which is a 
much weaker mandate with only peacekeeping and humanitarian activities. 
The Bosnian’s thus had an inadequately armed defence team, boundary lines 
that were drawn in sand, and a UN mission of humanitarian peacemakers, 
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neutral to all sides.” This undermined UN credibility and weakened the 
UN mission in Bosnia. 


The NATO Intervention 


Given the failure of EC intervention and strangulation of the powers of the 
UN mission in Bosnia, it was not surprising that NATO stepped in and the 
war got “Americanized”. The immediate provocation for NATO intervention 
was a bomb attack in a Sarajevo market by the Serbs, killing dozens of 
civilians. With this the UN ceded key powers to NATO. It was evident that 
the weakening of UN authority was linked to NATO intervention. The 
NATO command being unified, it necessitated much less democratic or 
transparent decisionmaking than that of the UN or the EC. Moreover, the 
NATO controlled a multilateral force. This made it a preferable form of 
intervention for the US and the EC. 

A confidential NATO-UN “MOU” gave NATO the authority for air- 
strikes. This undermined the UN veto on NATO action and allowed 
punitive air strikes in Bosnia.” The logic of the NATO—-UN deal was clear. 
There was a shift of responsibility from the UN to the NATO. UN 
approval for NATO action was a mere formality. The plan was to replace 
UN troops with NATO combat troops. The hurry of the EC and the UN 
troops to leave was evident. The British commander in Bosnia, Rupert 
Smith, pulled the British army out of Gorazde in the night, while world 
attention was focussed on NATO bombing. This left 62,000 Bosnian Muslims 
to their fate. The US-led peace deal thus eased out the UN and EC 
negotiators and brought in the Americans. 

The NATO air offensive (rather than face ground troops, NATO preferred 
the safety of air strikes), was accompanied by two critical moves. One was 
the agreement signed between the Bosnian Muslims and the Croats for an 
alliance against the Serbs. This agreement was sponsored by the Americans 
and was signed in Washington.” Second, the American Holbrooke plan 
was Offered to the Serbs and the warring sides. 

The Croat—Muslim offensive reversed the gains of the Serbs. The Croats 
had prepared for the offensive for one year. They had reorganized their 
army with the help of their German allies. Western countries had known of 
the Croat operation and had silently approved of it.” The Croat—Muslim 
alliance thus regained some of the earlier lost ground and turned out the 
Serb population from these territories. It was in these circumstances that 
the US-sponsored peace accord was finalized. 
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The peace plan for Bosnia, patched together in Dayton USA, in November 
1995, was loosely based on the Vance—Owen and Contact Group plans. 
Bosnia Herzegovina has been partitioned into twin entities. Thus the plan 
gives 51 per cent of Bosnia Herzegovina to the Muslim—Croat federation, 
and 49 per cent of the territory forms the Serb republic of Srpska. The 
accord provides that this republic be linked with Serbia, with a corndor 
through Bosnian territory. This, in effect, will cut off Bosnia from its 
northern tip. The Serb claim that they occupied much more territory than 
that given to them, has been compensated for by this accord. The Dayton 
Accord, which expresses a commitment to the reintegration of Bosnia, is 
thus contradictory. All trends indicate that the partition will only further 
divide the people. 

Even after the peace accord, the maps may continue to be transitory. 
This is because the Serbs wanted to partition Sarajevo and control Gorazde. 
The Bosnian Muslims wanted to keep all of Sarajevo, and opposed the 
wide space taken by the Serb corridor. A large number of Bosnians live in 
the area designated as the corridor, and their access to their northern 
boundaries have been blocked. Since there could be no agreement, this 
issue will now be referred to international arbitration. The Croats have 
expressed the desire to regain Eastern Slovenia, even if it means the use of 
force. Thus, despite the peace deal, the final settlement is yet to take place. 

The peace agreement has meant the official pulling out of the UN 
peacekeepers. They have been replaced by a 60,000 strong international 
force, called the IFOR—the “enforcement troops” under NATO command. 
Since the Russians resented acting under NATO command, they have sent 
in forces under their own special command. The nationalist forces of 
Serbia and Croatia have not been defeated by the war. If anything, President 
Slobodan Milosevic has been shored up after the Dayton accords. 

Since the Bosnian Serb President Radovan Karadzic and his military 
commander General Mladic have been indicted of war crimes by a UN 
tribunal, they did not attend the Dayton peace talk. They were represented 
instead by Serb President Milosevic, who had the task of convincing them 
to agree to the accord. The peace agreement bars war criminals from 
holding public office. The agreement calls for a Constitution for Bosnia; 
elections to be held under international supervision; and the right of 
refugees to return home.” The right of the Republic of Srpska to secede and 
join Serbia has not been granted. 

The peace agreement has cemented the divisions enforced by the war. It 
is evident that the ones to gain most from the final agreement are the 
Croats, though the Serbs’ aggression has also been rewarded. The Serbs’ 
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aim of a greater Serbia has been curbed, though they have got their desired 
republic in Bosnia. The Bosnian Muslims will have to belong to a federation, 
in partnership with the Croats. This has been a partnership of desperation 
rather than any deep-rooted alliance. 

The Croats have thus gained more territory than they had planned. And 
given the strength of their backers, will gain more. This is what the war was 
all about: the establishment of a strong Croatia, as a satellite of Germany 
and Austna. Serbia and Bosnia were played off against each other for this 
goal. This playing off will continue, while Western capital takes further 
control of the situation. 

Real problems continue even after the Dayton Accord. These are con- 
cerns on the form of governance, rebuilding political and economic institu- 
tions, solving the refugee, and scores of other problems that wars leave 
behind as their legacy. Unfortunately, the Dayton Accord has not drawn a 
clear line between the politics of democratic renewal and the politics of 
genocidal nationalism, which dominated this region for the last few years. 
Even in times of peace, Governments which indulged in ethnic cleansing 
are unlikely to accept minority rights. All these states continue to be 
multiethnic. In Croatia, in 1991, 22 per cent of the population was non- 
Croat; now only 3 per cent of the non-Croat population remains with 
150,000 Serbs fleeing Croatia and 30,000 Muslims ordered out. Muslim 
refugees were barred entry. 

President Tudjman has confirmed that the Croat Constitution will be 
adjusted to remove all vestiges of Serb presence. They are erasing all 
clauses which give special status to the minorities.” This policy has been 
termed as “national homogenization”. But Croats who believe in such 
policies have formed a federation of convenience with the Muslims. Clearly, 
real peace in the region is still a distant phenomenon. 

So far it is only the Bosnian Government which continues to practise a 
plural democracy which ensures a multiethnic polity. All religions are 
freely practised, twelve political parties exist, and Bosnian Serbs and 
Croats along with the Muslims form the Government. On the other side, 
the Serbs and Croats are trying to exist as a single nation with one party. 
This kind of authoritarian political system is outdated and not viable in the 
long run. If the Serbs and Croats insist on this form, they are unlikely to 
remain either peaceful or stable. 

The key to peace in the region lies in ensuring a policy of democratization 
in all parts and ensuring multiethnic and multicultural states. A key to this 
will lie in the rebuilding of civil society. An important role in this can be 
played by a proportionate distribution of reconstruction aid, which is 
linked to these goals. But will the World Bank and the IMF, who will be 
key agents in reconstruction aid, be interested in good governance in the 
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region? If their only interest is in rebuilding markets and maximizing 
profits, regional conflict will continue. 

It is here that the EC once again has a role to play. It can ensure that the 
peace agreement is not merely on paper. To do this they will require more 
than just IFOR troops. They will require peace monitors to ensure the 
rebuilding of a civil society, with plural institutions. Without this Bosnia 
will get neither peace nor justice. As far as the UN is concerned, it is clear 
that their mandate for peacekeeping will have to be restructured and 
But is the EC interested in this restructuring of the UN and changing the 
balance of power? Because without this Bosnia may be repeated elsewhere, 
and NATO can police the world. 
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Space exploration in India started on 19 April 1975, with the launching of 
its first satellite, Aryabhata. Subsequently, on 1 August 1975, India put in 
orbit the Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE). Both the 
satellites were intended for the scientific exploration of outer space and for 
promotion of educational programmes. ' 

Two decades of space exploitation has helped Indian society change and 
progress a great deal. To attain progress in the space age, India has 
formulated a set of objectives. Broadly speaking, the Indian space programme 
has to meet national goals of education, communication, national integration, 
remote-sensing of natural resources, and relay of agricultural and other 
programmes on television to far-flung areas of India.” 


Organization of Space Activities in India 


The Indian space programme was conceived in 1972 when the Government 
set up the Space Commission and the Department of Space (DOS). These 
institutions were to apply space technology and space sciences for the 
socioeconomic development of the country.’ Ever since 1972, DOS has 
been carrying out its responsibility of implementing policies drawn up by 
the Space Commission. Application of space technology is carried out 
through the Indian Space Research Organization (ISRO), the National 
Remote Sensing Agency (NRSA), the Physical Research Laboratory (PRL), 
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and some other related research organizations. DOS is responsible for 
overall supervision of the work of the National Natural Resources Man- 
agement System (NNRMS). The headquarters of DOS and ISRO are 
located in Bangalore. 


Space Centres and Units in India 


The organization of space activities in India consists of various space 
centres and units located in various parts of India. These include: Vikram 
Sarabhai Space Centre (VSSC) at Thiruvananthapuram; ISRO Satellite 
Centre (ISAC), Bangalore; Space Application Centre (SAC), Ahmedabad; 
SHAR Centre, Sriharikota, Andhra Pradesh; Liquid Propulsion Systems 
Centre (LPSC) having branches at Bangalore, Thiruvananthapuram and 
Mahendragiri; Development and Educational Communication Unit 
(DECU), Ahmedabad; ISRO Telemetry and Tracking Command Network 
(ISTRAC) with its stations at Bangalore, Lucknow, Sriharikota, Car 
Nicobar and Mauritius; ISRO Inertial Systems Unit (ISU), Thiruvanantha- 
puram; and INSAT Master Control Facility (MCF) at Hassan, Karnataka. 

The NRSA at Hyderabad is an autonomous institution under DOS for 
receiving, processing and disseminating remote-sensing satellite data. The 
PRL at Ahmedabad, an autonomous institution helped by DOS, carries 
out scientific research in outer space. The National Mesosphere-Stratosphere- 
Troposphere Radar Facility (NMRF), situated near Tirupati, conducts 
research on atmospheric sciences.‘ Another important organ called The 
Antrix Corporation Ltd, Bangalore, which was created in 1992, is owned 
by the Government and is responsible for marketing space products. In 
1995-96 DOS had 16,740 personnel on rolls, out of which 11,200 were from 
the scientific and technical cadre.‘ 


Space Applications for the Global Society 


Space technology has acquired worldwide application for social and eco- 
nomic development. India is an important space power, having taken 
timely steps to apply a variety of uses from outer space. Applications from 
space now form a major part of global planning. The International Astro- 
nautical Federation (IAF), an important world professional organization, 
is holding its next symposium (47th session) in 1996 at Beijing. The theme 
of the Congress is “Enlarging the Scope of Space Application”. The extent 
of space applications can be judged from various sessions of the Congress. 
There is an IAF/UN workshop on “Education and Awareness: Space 
Technology and Applications in the Developing World”. Professor U.R. 
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Rao, former Chairman of ISRO is the Honorary Chairman of this Work- 
shop.’ The LAF Congress is holding various symposia on the following 
subjects of space applications: astrodynamics; Earth observations; Space 
and National Disaster Reduction; Life Sciences; Materials and Structures; 
Microgravity Sciences; Satellite Communications; Space Exploration; Space 
Power; Space Propulsion; Space Stations; Space Systems; and Space 
Transportation. Some more symposia by the [AF concern Economics in 
Space Operation, History of Astronautics, International Space Plans and 
Policies, Multiimgual Astronautical Terminology, Safety and Rescue, Space 
Activities and Society, Search for Extraterrestrial Intelligence, Small Satel- 
lite Missions, Advances in Materials Processing, and International Collo- 
quium on the Law of Outer Space.‘ 

An overview of the above-mentioned subjects reveals the great variety 
and scope of applications of outer space activities. Global society is indeed 
exploring some new sources of knowledge. These include new technology, 
new knowledge about the universe, new means of energy and power, 
aerospace transport for the next century, and new methods to ensure safety 
and rescue from natural disasters. Extraterrestrial intelligence is also being 
probed. Mankind may be at the threshold of finding new information 
about life in other parts of the universe. The next century will provide new 
perspectives to global society for creative endeavours. 


Space Applications for India 


India has a well-planned and formidable programme to utilize space 
applications for national development. Telecommunications, television 
broadcasting, meteorological sciences, disaster warning, remote-sensing, 
and natural resources management are some major areas where space 
technology is being applied extensively.’ 

The INSAT System, established in 1983 for telecommunications, meteoro- 
logical observation, and data relay, provides nationwide direct television 
broadcast services to rural and remote areas. INSAT-1B was launched in 
1983 for space use for a period of ten years. It was followed by INSAT-2B 
launched in 1993. INSAT-2C and INSAT-2D followed INSAT-2B. INSAT- 
2E is planned for launch in 1997-98.” 

INSAT utilization extends to telecommunications, meteorology, television, 
satellite news gathering, radio networking, satellite-aided search and rescue, 
Navigation and Mobile Satellite Communication Services, Frequency 
Management, and Natural Resources Management System. 


” See 47th International Astronautical Congress, 7-11 October 1996, Beijing. issued by 
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Besides, India applies space technology to aerial survey and remote- 
sensing of resources. The maps obtained contain information on resources 
like ground water, wastelands, land use, forests, and coastal wetlands.” 
Remote-sensing in India is used largely for agriculture purposes. Crop 
areas are mapped. A giant exercise on estimation of crop area was carried 
out in Assam, Bihar, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh.” A new programme has been 
introduced for space-based monitoring of horticulture development which 
has great potential for our economy. Space survey has been carried out for 
sericultural work in Karnataka. Mapping of salt-attached soils has been 
done for the whole country. A system of monitoring the drought situation 
every fortnight has been established in the country, which is based on space 
observation.” Irrigation water management is monitored through outer 
space. A project on sixteen ecologically important wetlands has been 
completed with various remote-sensing centres.“ A new dimension has 
been added to the studies in oceanography. The remote-sensing programme 
covers coastal areas and helps in the exploitation of marine fisheries. The 
country has an integrated mission for sustainable development. By means of 
remote-sensing, natural resources are exploited keeping in view the impact 
on the environment and needs of sustainable development. Thus the 
Indian society gets the support to plan an integrated land and water 
resources development, keeping in view the ecological constraints. 

Another important use of remote-sensing technology is for the national 
resources information system. A national system has been developed for 
resources information for use of district-level officials and other decision- 
makers responsible for the socioeconomic progress of the country.“ Some 
more space applications and technology development programmes include 
the sounding rocket programme, avionics, electro-optie sensors, flight 
mission planning, inertial systems, liquid propulsion, materials and com- 
posites, power systems, structures, telemetry, etc." 


Vikram Sarabhai and Other Dreamers of the Space Programme 


In every society there are always some people who dream for the better- 
ment of their society and for the advancement of civilization. India’s space 
programme owes a great deal to the genius of Dr Vikram Sarabhai whom 
we can name as the father of space exploration in India. He had a great 
talent to organize and direct an ambitious group of scientists and technolog- 
ists who later shaped the space goals for India. Dr Sarabhai began to plan 
the space exploration venture in the early 1960s. He had great ambition to 
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make India a space power. He had the ability to visualize how India could 
apply space benefits for the upliftment of national society. K. Kasturirangan, 
the present Director of ISRO, has aptly summed up the vision of Sarabhai 
in an interesting article.” While in the 1960s the USSR and USA were 
engaged in putting the first man on the moon in a highly prestigious 
contest, there was a man in India, Vikram Sarabhai, who was dreaming for 
India. He thought about the needs of our own country, our own society, 
and felt that space exploration could help reach every home and every 
nook and cranny of India. Dr Sarabhai’s seventyfifth birth anniversary was 
celebrated on 12 November 1994, with the ISRO holding a symposium on 
space research in India. According to Kasturirangan, Sarabhai has proved 
how a developing country can use high space technology for down-to-earth 
applications. These newly achieved resources have proved to be vital for 
national life. Some of these include telecommunications, television broad- 
cast, weather forecast, and obtaining information on agriculture, forest 
wealth, water resources and minerals, etc.“ Sarabhai’s major contribution 
has been to make India selfreliant in the space programme. He employed 
ingenious ways to cooperate with advance countries, learn from them, and 
install, step by step, the infrastructure for Indian space application. Rarely 
has any pioneer succeeded in working his way up without any knowhow or 
resource base. Today, as Kasturirangan says, the INSAT system has brought 
about a revolution in the field of telecommunications: it covers 65 per cent 
of the land mass and 80 per cent of the population.” Space technology, 
today, has advanced to a large extent, involving cooperation between 
various Governments and multinational organizations. For example, a US- 
based company, ECOSAT, has recently entered into a commercial deal 
with ISRO for data collection purposes. It has been reported very recently 
that “India’s five remote-sensing satellites (IRS Series) in orbit have 
become the major suppliers of earth-imaging data for worldwide users and 
the country is set to swamp the market.”” 

India has since produced more dreamers. Professor M.G.K. Menon, an 
eminent scientist, succeeded Sarabhai. He was followed by Professor Satish 
Dhawan who guided India’s space programmes for nearly twelve years. 
After the illustrious work of Professor Dhawan, Professor U.R. Rao 
helped India make some outstanding achievements in space programmes. 
Kasturirangan points out that during Professor Rao’s time “the space 
programme transitioned into a full fledged operational one”. He “totally 
indigenized the space segment and identified many new areas, especially 
those related to resources survey and management”.” Dr K. Kasturirangan 
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took charge of ISRO from Professor U.R. Rao in 1995. Dr Kasturirangan 
has wide experience and a vision to make India’s space programme a great 
success story. He was in an advantageous position, since at the time of his 
assuming the charge of Director of ISRO, the country had already become 
selfsufficient in space technology and applications. Space uses can now be 
utilized extensively for market purposes. Intelsat of the USA, the world’s 
leading supplier of satellite telecommunications to 130 Intelsat member 
countries, has opened an office in Bombay, its first outside USA. This is an 
important development for India’s effort of space cooperation with the 
USA, as this regional office in Bombay will look after the telecommuni- 
cations needs of the India Ocean.* The launching of PSLV-D3 on 21 
March 1996, under the supervision of Dr Kasturirangan, was a great 
venture in itself. With this, for the first tinfe, India entered the US- 
dominated global market for satellite launch vehicles. The PSLV-D3 satellite 
was put in polar synchronous orbit. On the occasion, Dr Kasturirangan 
announced, “we are willing to consider commercial launch offers in 18 
months’ time from now.” This satellite was to beam remote-sensing 
photography of research interest and commercial use. The then Prime 
Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao, said on the occasion that the launch was a 
“testimony to the continuing success of the country’s space programme”. 


Space Programme for the Next Century and Third World Perspectives 


The twentieth century saw the birth of space exploration and space appli- 
cation for humanity. The twentyfirst century is wide open for harnessing 
space benefits for global society. 

Some broad perspectives are provided by the United Nations on an 
outer space programme for world society in a document issued in 1977.” 
Ever since 1957, when outer space exploration began with the launch of the 
first Soviet Sputnik, the United Nations has taken keen interest in the 
establishment of law and order in the space region and in ensuring the use 
of outer space for peaceful purposes. The Outer Space Committee of the 
United Nations has been a centre for harmonizing all space ideas and 
worldwide plans. The United Nations has an Outer Space Division as part 
of its Secretariat. The UN has held many a symposia and international 
conferences on outer space activities. In 1968 it convened, in Vienna, an 
international conference on “Exploration and Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space”. The conference was presided over by Kurt Waldheim, the then 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. The United Nations has often 
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shown its concer for the use of outer space for the developing countries. 
This aspect is reiterated by the UN document as follows: 


The outer space committee and the General Assembly have repeatedly 
emphasized the belief that it was in the interest of all countries, particularly 
the developing countnes, that knowledge and understanding of the 
achievements of space sciences and technology should be more widely 
disseminated and that the practical applications of space technology 
should be actively promoted.* 


Various special organizations affiliated to the United Nations have space 
programmes coordinated by the UN. These agencies include the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union (ITU), World Meteorological Organ- 
ization (WMO), United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
World Health Organization (WHO), International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (ICAO), International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD), and the World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO).” 

For the world community, the UN has emphasized some major uses of 
outer space for peaceful purposes. These include the following: remote- 
sensing and data collection, satellites for television, satellites for communi- 
cations, satellites for weather and climate monitoring and forecast, etc. 
The UN also sees ahead. It has hinted towards some more future uses of 
space: for example, solar power plants based in space. These, according to 
the International Astronautical Federation (LAF), were “perhaps the most 
imaginative and potentially significant prospect for the utilization of space 
in the service of mankind”. As the UN document points out: 


The concept provides for the setting up in space of very large power 
stations placed in geostationary synchronous orbits... and beaming 
the electricity generated from solar energy to the earth's surface by low 
energy-density microwaves. At the earth station the electricity would be 
converted into electric power for distribution in existing electricity 
systems.™ 


There is seemingly an immense potential for use of space for the developing 
countnes. Only time will reveal the extent of change space technology can 
bring to mankind in the next century. Professor U.R. Rao, another dreamer 
in India’s space ventures, has expressed the viewpoint of the Third World 
in an address to the fortieth Congress of the International Astronautical 
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Federation in 1989.” Rao talks of liberation of the developing world 
through education. Indeed, education through space-based programmes 
has already transformed national societies in the developing world. Educa- 
tional programmes through space satellites represent the Open University 
concept. There are no constraints of space and the knowledge is received in 
individual homes. The second most attractive field that Rao emphasizes is 
the onset of green revolution through space technology. The per capita 
land available in the developing countries is only 0.50 hectares as compared to 
1.8 hectares in the developed countries. Better monitoring by space satellites 
of agricultural land and water resources will help the developing world to 
increase per capita available land. For example, Rao suggests that in India 
which has 20 per cent of total land as wasteland, thirteen categories of 
wastelands have been identified which can be reclaimed.” A third area of 
great interest for mankind is the use of space monitoring for water resources 
management. It is estimated that only 2.7 per cent of the total estimated 
1.4 billion cubic kilometres water on earth is fresh water, which is more 
than is required by the global community. Yet, according to Rao, the 
uneven distribution of this water is a major problem. Space-based remote- 
sensing can help make better use of global waters. Ground water resources 
can be better utilized by space remote-sensing.” Lastly, global warming 
and climate changes are regularly measured by space technology. The 
increase of carbon dioxide (CO2) and the chloro-fluorocarbons (CFC) is 
monitored by remote-sensing technology. Space technology, therefore, 
helps in sustainable development of developing countries. In one of his 
leading articles on the subject, Professor U.R. Rao has articulated the 
profound uses which space technology has for humanity.* Rao also refers 
to the problems faced by the developing countries inasmuch as out of 130 
satellites stationed in the geostationary orbit in 1989, only 13 belonged to 
the developing countries which together accommodate 80 per cent of world 
population.” 

The prospects of space technology helping the developing world are now 
seen as a new challenge to the Third World. With illiteracy, food shortages 
and poor agricultural products, space technology offers new tools for 
development and progress.” 
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The application of space technology, says N. Jasentuliyana, Director of 
the United Nations Outer Space Division, has moved away from the 
glamour of moonwalk and walk in space to solving economic and social 
issues of mankind.“ He compliments India for use of television for educa- 
tional broadcasts. In view of the vastness of the country, and the hurdle of 
difficult terrains, normal interaction with the rural areas through roads is 
not feasible. Meteorological sciences have offered through outer space new 
means of weather forecast that augur well for the development of food 
technology. Other leading space benefits that Jasentuliyana points out for 
the Third World are surveying of land and ocean resources, solar power 
satellites and communications. 

Remote-sensing provides a vital new tool to enhance development in the 
developing countries. Argentina, Brazil, India, Iran, and Pakistan have 
their own ground stations to receive and process remote-sensing data.” 
Ground stations are being planned in Bangladesh, Indonesia, Kenya, 
Mexico, Thailand, Upper Volta, and Zaire. Some States in South Asia are 
planning an integrated remote-sensing programme.” Over forty countries 
in the Third World wre using remote-sensing technology, says Jasentuliyana. 
On the transfer of crucial space technology to the developing countries, he 
says: 


Space technology transfer and use is a very complicated and expensive 
matter. Consequently, government involvement is essential if this tech- 
nology is to be applied successfully. In the case of Third World countries, 
Governments must inevitably take full control of any space-technology 
utilization programme, since no private sector of the economy is in a 
position to do so.* 


In a new global order of international cooperation it would be possible 
for the groups of States to participate in international programmes. Inter- 
nationalization of space activities holds the key to the transfer of space 
technology to developing countries. 

It is interesting to recall and appreciate here the cooperation by the FRG 
in India’s space programmes. Hermann Jordan, former Director of the 
European Space Research Institute and Chairman of the Board of German 
Aerospace Research Establishment, and Professor U.R. Rao, former 
Director of ISRO, held extensive discussions in India on the cooperation 
between the two countries. These discussions also reveal the prospects for 
Third World countries in space exploration, besides providing insight on 
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space sciences.” Professor Jordan is well-known in quantum field theory, 
plasma physics and solar-terrestrial relations. He has laid great stress on 
the use of the satellite navigation systems which he feels will replace all 
terrestrial navigation systems. Professor U.R. Rao has identified the prob- 
lems which India faces today, and which can be solved through space 
cooperation. India is a vast country and it needs to monitor its agricultural 
production, dryland farming and soil mechanics. For this India needs to 
strengthen remote-sensing techniques.” Professor Jordan said that the 
German space programme was planned twenty years in advance of German 
space work. Jordan claimed that the FRG had a “large working force in 
space, aeronautics and modern technologies of different kinds”. The German 
space programme was a diversified one. Their experience includes help to 
aircraft industry, scientific missions in space, and providing test facilities to 
other countries as part of an international cooperation programme in 
space. The first agreement between the FRG and India on space cooperation 
was signed as early as 1971. 


Space Law and Science 


India has contributed substantially to the space law regime. This was made 
possible when India was a member of the Committee on Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space. The Committee ultimately drafted the Space Treaty of 1967 
with excellent principles of space law that shape modern space relations 
between nations.“ Some of the general principles of space law need reference 
here for their legal acumen and wisdom. Indeed space law has helped the 
development of space sciences by interaction of the two disciplines. First, 
space has been kept free for scientific exploration. Space is not subject to 
national appropriation, thus leaving this vast frontier free from national 
rivalries. The Space Treaty provides for freedoms of outer space. These 
freedoms are for exploration, use, and free access to all areas of celestial 
bodies as stated in Article I of the Space Treaty. Second, the Treaty 
provides that space activities shall be carried out in accordance with inter- 
national law and the Charter of the United Nations. Thus new law and 
order was established in the space frontier. It is stated in Article III of the 
Treaty that States parties shall carry out Space activities in the interest of 
maintaining international peace and promoting international cooperation. 
These universal principles of space law have shaped the new regime of 
outer space. The global community no longer plans for war-like activities 
but for programmes which will help development, cooperation, and progress 
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of mankind. International cooperation has become a new grand norm of 
international law, applied to State activities in outer space. 


Concluding Remarks 


India’s programme in outer space is a shining example of a developing 
country becoming selfsufficient through national endeavour. More details 
of India’s progress in outer space exploration are made available in new 
treaties being released soon.“ Some pioneers and dreamers like Vikram 
Sarabhai, Satish Dhawan, U.R. Rao, Abdul Kalam and K. Kasturirangan 
have been India’s outstanding contributors, who have guided its space 
programme for the last two-and-a-half decades. They have laid a lasting 
edifice for India in the space frontier. The element of international cooper- 
ation has been skilfully employed by our scientists and statesmen. Vikram 
Sarabhai, in particular, deserves our gratitude, as he anticipated and 
planned for the multiple uses of space for the benefit of a developing 
country like India. In the field of agriculture, remote-sensing of resources, 
weather forecast, education, and communications, space applications hold 
great prospects for the country. Space lawyers from India have helped 
shape space policies for the world community. The space age has produced 
harmony and enlightenment. The whole of the space frontier is free for 
peaceful scientific exploration and use for which modem international law 
on space provides necessary guidelines. There has seldom been any conflict 
situation which could not be resolved peacefully. Above all, international 
cooperation is now a general principle of law and policy in space matters. 
Because of these positive developments of law and science, space exploration 
holds promise for India and the world during the twentyfirst century. 
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Sharing the Ganga Waters 


BEN Crow, ALAN Linpauist, and Davip WILson, Sharing the Ganges. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1995. Rs 185. 


Much has been written on sharing the Ganges (Ganga) since 1961, when 
India announced its decision to construct the Farakka barrage across this 
river. Negotiations and controversies on this issue have persisted for 
decades—initially between Pakistan and India, and subsequently between 
Bangladesh and India. Ben Crow and his co-authors have diligently docu- 
mented these intergovernmental negotiations in the book under review. 
However, this scholarship has sometimes yielded to a tendency to mis- 
represent India. For example, according to Crow and his associates, India 
has allowed political expediency to override technical considerations in the 
course of negotiations, whereas the fact is that this is more true of Pakistan/ 
Bangladesh—at least from the Indian point of view. Geographically, 
Bangladesh has a flat terrain, and hence it cannot construct a barrage to 
store Ganges waters, which, therefore, can only flow to the seas in the 
absence of a barrage at Farakka. Such wanton wastage of invaluable water 
is not taken into proper account by Bangladesh experts as also by experts 
like Crow. Nor do they pause to consider the incontrovertible fact that the 
Farakka barrage has substantially reduced the severity of floods in Bangla- 
desh. There is of course no absolutely perfect design for a barrage. Gigantic 
forces of nature are much too powerful, in the face of which human 
ingenuity and vanity have to yield to some extent. The actual benefits from 
constructing a barrage may, therefore, fall short of anticipated benefits. 
Nevertheless, policymakers have to carry on their quest for tangible bene- 
fits, however limited. 

This leads us to another example of the authors’ bias against India: their 
extraordinary contention that there is no essential need for India to construct 
the Farakka barrage. They reject India’s claim that this barrage is essential 
to save the Calcutta port and improve agriculture in a vast area suffering 
from lack of sweet water. They cavalierly discount a series of investigations 
conducted during pre-1947 decades by the British authorities, which 
prompted the British to award the Muslim-majority district of Murshidabad 
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to India (so that a barrage could be constructed to save the Calcutta Port), 
and, in exchange, award the Hindu-majority district of Khulna to Pakistan, 
at the time of Partition of the subcontinent in 1947. Crow and others have 
even concocted a fanciful explanation of the lack of urgency for the 
construction of the barrage: the construction of the barrage has been 
delayed by as long as sixteen years. One wonders how the authors miss the 
most important and obvious cause behind the delay: plain official incom- 
petence. 

Another example of the author’s prejudice against India is the reliance 
on two experts appointed by the Government of Pakistan to investigate 
whether the diversion of water from the Ganges to the Bhagirathi Hooghly 
can benefit the Calcutta Port. These two experts expectedly differ from a 
large number of other experts who have attested to the favourable impact 
of the diversion of the Ganges water upon the Calcutta Port. But even the 
two Pakistan-appointed experts agree that this diversion can certainly 
reduce the salinity of water. Since Crow and others proclaim a concern for 
improving the lot of the poverty-stricken people living on both sides of the 
Ganges, they should defend the Farakka barrage, which has brought down 
to a tolerable level the salinity of water drunk by more than 10 million 
people living in Calcutta. They should also feel happy that the poor in the 
districts of Murshidabad, Nadia and parts of North 24 Parganas have 
benefited immensely from the Ganges water diverted through the Farakka 
barrage, which has removed salinity of water and enormously improved 
agricultural production in the aforesaid three districts. This is indeed a 
confirmation of the contention of the author of Partition Proceedings—Cyril 
Radcliff—about why the district of Murshidabad should be awarded to 
India, and why India should be in a position to construct a barrage across 
the Ganges. 

The principal strength of the book—the authors’ interest in handling 
massive data sources—has also turned into its biggest weakness in three 
ways. First, the authors have lost their way amidst highly uncertain tech- 
nical data, with pronounced gaps in logical analysis; they have found their 
way out by occasional support to the Indian viewpoint, which stands in 
sharp contrast to their repeated endorsement (even if veiled) of the Bangla- 
deshi viewpoint. The inescapable impression on an Indian reader is that 
the authors are preoccupied (even if involuntarily) with hurling insinuations 
and/or denunciations upon India. Second, the authors pay disproportion- 
ately close attention to studies with an anti-India orientation, even though 
technical flaws and uncertainties are glaring in these studies. In contrast, 
the authors pay scant attention to the World Bank study with a favourable 
assessment of the Indian proposal for a Ganga—Brahmaputra Link Canal. 
The proposed Link Canal (with or without modifications of the Indian 
proposal) would, on the one hand offer the only way to augment the flow 
of the Ganges. while on the other hand, it would lead to an amicable 
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solution to the problem of sharing of the Ganga waters which has bedevilled 
India—Bangladesh relations. Third, the authors have displayed great zeal in 
mixing up political propaganda with technical assessments. Their comments 
may be scintillating, but devoid of a minimum capacity to comprehend 
hard political realities. They fail to distinguish between the seriousness of 
the Indian charge that Bangladesh has to misrepresent the Ganga waters 
issue in order to acquire a propaganda focus for national unity, and the 
frivolity of the Bangladesh complaint that India intends to destabilize 
Bangladesh by the misuse of Ganga waters. A little familiarity with ground 
realities can convince the authors that destabilization of Bangladesh would 
be entirely counterproductive for India, already reeling under the impact 
of massive influx of infiltrators from the country which has severely altered 
the demographic scenario, and threatened social, economic, and political 
stability. 

A Flood Action Plan (FAP) was prepared in 1989 by the Government of 
Bangladésh with substantial aid from France, Japan, the UNDP, the 
USAID, and the World Bank. If Crow and his co-authors had thoroughly 
consulted this 1989 FAP, they might have convinced themselves about the 
hollowness of the Bangladesh complaint regarding the adverse impact of 
the Farakka barrage upon agricultural production in Bangladesh. On this 
matter, Bangladesh appears to be trying to convert reality by sheer repeti- 
tion of illogical and monstrous claims. According to Bangladesh, withdrawal 
of water by India through the Farakka barrage during the dry season has 
desertified a large area of Bangladesh. This contention is flatly contradicted 
by data available from the 1989 FAP and other relevant documents. Thus, 
the production/acreage/yield of rice and pulses have registered a steady 
increase from 1981 to 1991. Whereas most of the pulses are dry season 
crops, and there is no opportunity to bring any new areas under wet season 
cultivation, the aforesaid increase of agricultural production can only take 
place if an increasingly larger quantity of land is utilized during the dry 
season. This cannot but demonstrate the futility of the charge that the 
Farakka barrage has had a disastrous impact upon Bangladesh agriculture. 
Actually, in 1992-93, Bangladesh produced 19 million tons of rice, and 
thereby did away with the necessity to import rice. 

Obviously, dry season crops depend heavily on ground water for irrigation. 
Inadequacy of surface run of the Ganga-Padma, supposedly due to India’s 
unilateral withdrawal of Ganga water, cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
the cause of shortfall in such water necessary for irrigation in the Ganga- 
Padma basin in the dry season. The argument that lifting of ground water, 
on which agriculture in the region depends, is suffering, as the water table 
is going down due to inadequate recharge in the monsoon season, is not 
borne out by facts. Normal rainfall, that is average rainfall, in a heavy 
rainfall region (i.e., the region under consideration) is good enough for 
replenishment of ground water discharged during the preceding dry season. 
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If Crow and his co-authors are seriously concerned about an equitable 
solution to the problem of scarcity of Ganga waters, they can start with the 
Helsinki regulations and note that an application of these regulations to the 
distribution of Ganga waters would entitle Bangladesh to an incomparably 
smaller share of Ganga waters than the share actually allocated by the 
Ganga waters agreement of 1977. Actually, this 1977 agreement has been 
grossly inequitable to India—converting, as it were, a predominantly Indian 
river into a Bangladeshi river. To take one simple example of incredible 
inequity, since Bangladesh contains 0.73 per cent of the Ganga’s catchment 
area, according to the Helsinki regulations, Bangladesh can claim only 375 
cusecs of water if 50,000 cusecs of water are, in total, available. Similarly, 
comparing other data for the two countries, e.g., length of the river passing 
through the two countries, population, etc., Bangladesh can obtain far 
below the 62.5 per cent share allocated to it by the 1977 India-Bangladesh 
agreement. Unfortunately, Bangladesh media seldom publicizes such data, 
which can strike at the root of anti-Indian propaganda centering on the 
Farakka barrage. But why should Crow and his colleagues overlook such 
data? 

After taking these data into consideration, Crow and his co-authors may 
have no option but to recommend the Ganga—-Brahmaputra Link Canal for 
augmenting the flow of the Ganga, and thereby arriving at a solution to the 
nagging problem of scarcity of Ganga waters. Even if the Indian proposal 
for this is accepted, and Bangladesh’s grievance about the probable loss of 
land is looked into, Crow and others may remind themselves that the 
amount of land lost by Bangladesh will form a mere 2 per cent of the land 
that will inestimably benefit from flood control, irrigation, inland navigation, 
pisciculture, etc., and total environmental upgradation. 

The authors of the book under review have examined the construction of 
huge storage dams in Nepal as an alternative to the aforesaid Link Canal. 
Unfortunately, they have shied away from concluding that if these dams 
are to contribute significantly to the augmentation of the dry season flow of 
the Ganga, they will have to be so big as to destroy Nepal’s ecology. 

In conclusion, one should congratulate Crow and others for stressing on 
initiatives towards confidence-building measures between India and 
Bangladesh. Such initiatives have to be launched by governmental as well 
as nongovernmental agencies. 


Formerly Centenary Professor JAYANTA KUMAR Ray 
of International Relations, 
University of Calcutta 
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Disintegration and Crisis in Russia 


ZAFAR IMAM, New Russia: Disintegration and Crisis, A Contemporary 
Chronicle, 1988-1994. New Delhi: ABC Publishing House, 1995. 


The momentous changes unleashed by the Soviet perestroika leading to the 
fall of socialist regimes in Eastern Europe, the disintegration of countries 
like the USSR, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, and the endemic ethno- 
nationalistic upsurge throughout the area of the former socialist world have 
been widely commented upon by scholars and specialists in different parts 
of the world. Among Indian academics, specializing on the subject, the 
author of the book under review is one who has maintained the commend- 
able regularity of his comments on those events. 

The present book is a collection of the author’s contributions to national 
and international seminars, articles published in national dailies, periodicals 
and academic journals in India and abroad, as well as radio broadcasts on 
current events during September 1988 to Spring 1994. 

Most of the entries in this collection are quick, short commentaries on 
events as and when they occurred. By their very nature, therefore, they do 
not provide any extensive, exhaustive and in-depth treatment of the subject 
under discussion. However, coming from a scholar who has tried to under- 
stand the dynamics of the epochal transformation in the former USSR and 
Eastern Europe, and its global impact, especially on the Third World, the 
analysis is succinct, pithy and incisive. 

There is a total of thirtytwo entries in this collection, half of which are 
devoted to various aspects of the Soviet/Russian foreign policy. Among 
them the notable themes are “Soviet Perception of Security in Asia- 
Pacific”, “India—China Relations in Soviet Perspective”, “Impact of peres- 
troika—New Thinking—on Third World”, “Soviet-US Summits: Implica- 
tions for Third World”, “The Soviets in the Gulf War”, and “Indo-Russian 
Relations and the USA”, etc. About eight entries deal with the internal 
problems of the former Soviet Union and Russia, e.g., “Politics of Peres- 
troika”, “Ethnic Crisis and the Future of the Soviet Union”, “Towards a 
Soviet Confederation”, “Whither the CPSU”, and “Situation in Russia is 
Quite Explosive”, etc. 

Four articles are devoted to the analysis of the Yugoslav crisis—two to 
the problems of Central Asia and one each to Ukraine and Eastern 
Europe. There is indeed a clear imbalance as far as the distribution of 
space among various areas is concerned. But this might have been un- 
avoidable in a book like the present one which is, by no means, a product 
of a previously thought-out design. Nevertheless, there is definitely a 
permeating conceptual undercurrent of Soviet/Russo-centrism in all the 
articles. Even those themes which do not directly deal with either internal 
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or external policy of the Soviet Union/Russia, such as the ones related to 
Ukraine, Yugoslavia, Eastern Europe and Central Asia, have been analysed 
by keeping Russia in perspective, thereby justifying the title of the book. 

The articles have been organized in a chronological order which enables 
the reader to understand the revolution of a certain process leading to the 
end of Soviet socialism and everything else that was associated with it, 
though occasional thematic overlaps remain. 

On the whole the author’s strong disapproval of Soviet foreign policy 
under perestroika is typical of an academic who does not conceal his 
uneasiness with the wrong done to the Third World by the dilution of 
Soviet commitment to it. Such a resentment is strongly articulated with 
pithy comments in most of the entries dealing with Soviet/Russian foreign 
policy. 

There are interesting pbaciwatione regarding the crisis of the European 
Socialist system. The author has argued that (a) a distinction must be made 
between “Marxism as a structure of power for the: management of societies 
and an ideology of social change and development”; (b) “the East European 
Marxist power structures were mainly the product of the expansion of 
Soviet military power”; (c) “Marxism as a structure of power for the 
functionalization of the European socialist societies was also . . . conditioned 
by the international situation” of the Cold War; and (d) “the- European 
experience of Marxism as a power structure for the functionalization of 
societies” had no potential of being universalized. However, the author is 
quick to underline that Marxism as an ideology of social movement still has 
its potential and future in the Third World. 

Likewise, in an excellent article on the Soviet ethnic crisis, the author 
has used a good deal of statistical data to show, from the historical, 
demographic, political, and ethical points of view, why the Soviet ethnic 
crisis took such a menacing form which destroyed the unity of the State. 
Most of that Soviet legacy has been inherited by Russia today. 

By far the most interesting entry in this volume is the one entitled, “The 
Al-Beruni’s Library at Tashkent”. This Library, in the author’s words, 


is perhaps, the richest repository of the history, culture and civilization 
of Central Asia, Iran and Arab countries as well as India and Pakistan. 
Rare manuscripts... beginning from the 9th century onwards are 
preserved in the library .... Most of these are written in Arabic, 
Turkish, Persian and Uzbek, while quite a number of them are in Tajik, 
Urdu, Pushtu, Azerbaijani, Tatar, Turkmeni, Uighur and some other 
languages .... These manuscripts cover a wide range of subjects: 
general law, astronomy, physics, chemistry, medicine, languages, 
pharmacology, geography, music, mathematics, mineralogy, rural co- 
nomy and fine arts, etc. 
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The Al-Beruni Library is, according to the author, 


an indispensable source for the study of the history of medieval India . . . 
it particularly testifies to the linkages in the culture and civilization of 
the peoples of the East. It is a pity, however, that the outside world has, 
till today, had little knowledge of its existence. 


The credit, no doubt, goes to the author for bringing the existence of this 
unique institution to the knowledge of scholars in India and elsewhere. 

As a chronicle of development of six years this is an important book for a _ 
quick recapitulation of the great events of recent history associated with 
perestroika reforms, crisis of socialism, the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union, the emergence of Russia and the CIS, and their wider impact on 
world politics. This book may prove equally useful to researchers and lay 
readers seeking an idea of the recent Soviet/Russian history. 


Centre for Soviet and SHASHI KANT JHA 
East European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


India and OIC 


A.K. Pasna, India and OIC: Strategy and Diplomacy. New Delhi: Centre 
for Peace Studies. Bibliography, Index, pp. ix +-281. Rs 250. 


Interaction between India and the Organization of Islamic Conference 
(OIC) is a very complex theme. Per se, it is a relationship between two 
units which are dissimilar in several respects. For instance one is a sovereign 
state and the other is an international organization. The organic and 
ideological bases of both these units, too, are patently incongruent. Yet the 
diverse variables of international relations have had their impact on the 
attitude and policy of the two towards each other. Even though formal 
interaction between India and the OIC is twentyfive years old, the Indian 
attitude towards the idea which led to the creation of the OIC is fairly old. 
In fact, the emergence of the OIC was a manifestation of the distinctive 
and divisive “two-nation” theory on the international stage. 

The book under review is divided into three parts, dealing with the 
mutual relationship between the abovementioned two entities between 
1969 and 1990, the stance of the OIC vis-à-vis the Ayodhya and Kashmir 
issues, and India’s overtures to the OIC in recent years. The first chapter, 
purporting to provide “the historical backdrop” and confined to ten pages 
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only, is a sketchy and haphazard narrative of India’s policy towards the 
West Asia and North Africa (WANA) region, suggesting a response to the 
moves by Pakistan. Although the author limits his “brief” survey to twenty- 
one years, his account covers the period from 1949 as well! He makes a 
single reference to a host of Islamic conferences chaperoned by Pakistan 
but ignores those held during the 1960s in pursuit of an Islamic bloc. The 
ideological polarization within the Islamic world which was a precursor to 
the OIC is completely ignored. The author treats the Islamic Summit at 
Rabat (1969) as a milestone and evaluates it in contradictory terms, fleetingly 
describing it as “a major setback” and “a major gain” for Indian diplomacy 
(p. 6). 

The book ought to have been titled “The OIC and India during the 
1990s” as its focus is on the current decade. It would have been more 
faithful if the author had included Ayodhya and Kashmir in the title, since 
these issues are the major theme of the book and general relationship is 
pushed to the periphery. The account brings out a number of dichotomies 
in the positions of Islamic States, for instance, the contradiction between 
their bilateral and collective stand, their religious face at home and secular 
posture and preference abroad, variation in their profession and practice, 
inconsistent and make-believe positions, and a perceptible dichotomy 
between the official and public/popular reactions. From the author’s 
account, Pakistan appears as the moulder of the attitude of other Muslim 
States towards the two crucial issues in India. Is that premise valid? Or is it 
that their identification with their perceived “Islamic issues” 1s a demon- 
stration of their quest to establish their “Islamic” credentials within the 
OIC fold? The reasons for the abovementioned inconsistencies are hardly 
brought out. The author sums up the official Indian position that the 
apparently hostile postures of the OIC members do not hurt India’s standing. 
If that were so then why does he highlight what he describes as a major 
shift in the official strategy—that of making deliberate overtures to certain 
key members of the OIC. He himself suggests a reassessment of our policy 
towards Saudi Arabia and advocates a closer understanding and relationship 
with that kingdom. It would seem that the plea for rapprochement with the 
OIC and an oblique move to seek membership of, or association with, this 
Organization would certainly run contrary to our erstwhile principles tn 
foreign policy. The author does not find any harm in such an approach as, 
according to him, except for a couple of diehards among them the bulk of 
ruling regimes are hardly Islamic in practice! Similarly, in an emotional 
approach, he suggests that in response to Pakistan’s abetment of transborder 
insurgency and terrorism, India should help democratic forces in Pakistan 
but at the same time it should shun reliance on Israeli help. The issue is 
certainly not that simple. Diplomacy and strategy require that a country 
must not fall into a trap or a ditch! 
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The book is a hasty and haphazard compilation of material with shallow 
comments and there is little evidence of digestive analysis. The author has 
made frequent observations which are flippant, thoughtless or absurd. For 
instance: “. . . Islamic issues like the Morocco—Algeria war over Polisario, 
Camp David Accords, Iran-Iraq war and the Iraq—Kuwait conflict and so 
on”. (p. 56); “ ... the Summit passed a lengthy resolution denouncing 
‘terrorism’ which is strictly speaking irrelevant to real Islamic concerns and 
also without specifying whether Israel or US or any other state sponsored 
terrorism” (p. 59); “ . . . and even to some extent, geographically, Iran is 
much closer to Afghanistan, Pakistan and India” (p. 87). Since the author’s 
focus is blurred, he strays into irrelevant details on many subjects. His 
verbose narrative, coupled with copious quotations and footnotes (many 
citing his own writings) confound even a lay reader. He is not able to sift 
the grain from the chaff. 

The book is not only a specimen of instant writing but also of careless 
diction. It abounds in spelling mistakes, even of persons’ names which are 
not uniformly spelled. The book does not carry the year of its publication. 
Even though it may sound harsh, the book is the product more of pen than 
pain. 


Centre for West Asian & African Studies, A.H.H. ABIDI 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Conflict and Crisis in Sri Lanka 


S.S. Misra, Ethnic Conflict and Security Crisis in Sri Lanka. Delhi: Kalinga 
Publications, 1995. pp. 176. Rs 350. 


In the post-Cold War era, the nature, scale, and frequency of international 
conflicts have vastly changed. Big strategic questions about big interstate 
conflicts such as the pre-1986 Super Power rivalry are, fortunately, scaled 
down and moderated. But, in their place, numerous ethnic conflicts are 
taking place that challenge the monoethnic composition of State power 
structures and, in several cases, the territorial integrity of multinational 
states. Most of the ongoing sixty wars in the world are internal conflicts and 
not classical interstate wars. Such “domestic” conflicts have posed the 
biggest challenge to the concept of nation-state since the end of the 
colonial era. ' i 

The management of, and feasible solutions to, such conflicts are proving 
much more difficult than the Cold War conflicts. Whereas the Cold War 
conflicts had been managed, with relative success, through balance of 
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power, détente, and dialogue, ethnic conflicts are defying political. and 
economic rationality familiar to political science. Ethnicity is beyond 
strategizing that formed the theoretical basis of Cold War scholarship. 
Therefore, if ethnic conflicts are challenging the very notion of nation- 
state, ethnicity (that is the cultural core of ethnic conflicts) poses a serious 
challenge to political science. We are compelled to seek help from Anthro- 
pology which we have ignored for too long as a “tool” for colonial admin- 
istration. 

The gravity and widespread nature of ethnic conflicts in the contemporary 
world is beyond doubt. From the perspective of status quo powers, ethnic 
conflict is increasingly studied in relation to national/international security. 
The book under review is such a case study on the ethnic conflict in Sri 
Lanka. 

The author of the book, S.S. Misra examines the territorial dimension of 
Tamil ethnicity in Sri Lanka, especially its regional variations that engendered 
inequalities over time. Next he reexamines the historical roots of the ethnic 
conflict that might have paved the ways in which Sri Lankan policies 
towards the Tamil minority have been, consciously or otherwise, shaped 
and carried over to the postcolonial era. The author considers that the 
postcolonial State’s lopsided policies on language, education and employ- 
ment might be responsible for the Tamil demand for a separate state. The 
result, he says, is the current security crisis that threatens the territorial 
integrity of the Sn Lankan State. The regional and international dimensions 
of the ethnic conflict are also examined, especially India’s mediatory 
efforts leading to the Indo-Sri Lankan Accord of 1987 and the Indian 
Army’s peacekeeping operations in Sri Lanka. l 

Yet neither Colombo’s conciliatory measures and pacts nor India’s 
humanitarian intervention have really produced sustainable peace in Sri 
Lanka. To be sure, as a responsive democratic state in contrast with 
repressive totalitarian or authoritarian regimes, the Sinhalese political elite 
have tried, since 1957, a series of measures and pacts such as in 1957, 1965, 
1980, 1987, 1995, hoping to resolve the ethnic conflict. And the Indo-Sri 
Lanka Accord of 1987 might have produced more enduring results, had it 
not been for the exclusion of Sri Lankan Tamil participation in it. 

Thus we may tentatively generalize, based on this and other violent 
ethnic conflicts, that one of the major obstacles to ethnic conflict trans- 
formation is the right orthodoxy of State sovereignty that still resists 
creative flexibility. The monoethnic State nervously quibbles over arcane 
legal implications of ethnic demands on its jealously guarded sovereignty, 
and still insists upon antiquated diplomatic protocols, all of which freeze 
any potentially creative solutions into counterproductive orthodoxies, or, 
even worse, merciless repression of nondominant ethnic groups. The State 
behaves and acts in such ways that feed on its obsession with “sovereignty™ 
while its society, which ought to be the basis of State sovereignty, is 
burning and tearing apart. 
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Even in the post-Cold War era, it does not seem to me that the nation- 
state as such (except multinational States) is at bay; nor is State sovereignty 
entirely obsolete, as the current advocates of globalization would have us 
believe. But what is clear is that the post-Cold War monoethnic States 
should not be too obsessed with the nineteenth-century idea of sovereignty 
if they sincerely desire to resolve ethnic conflicts within their territorial 
boundaries. For ethnic conflicts are often belated multidimensional 
democratic struggles launched by isdlated ethnic groups who were previously 
cut off from mainstream world historical developments but who are now 
resurging in an age of multiparty democracy and economic globalization. 
They demand all these nghts within ethnic perimeters as the most effective 
means of achieving group rights. 

In the case of Sri Lanka, S.S. Misra recommends a “peace dialogue” that 
is “more broad-based in nature to explore the modalities of the solution”. 
The Sri Lankan Government should, he suggests, bring “all the Tamil 
parties to the negotiating table with a host of alternative proposals for 
wider acceptance”. He also urges the Tamil militants to “abjure violence 
and enter the peace process in a democratic manner”. 

S.S. Misra’s book is a timely contribution to the current global discourse 
on ethnicity and security. It is a well-researched and carefully written book 
that would greatly interest scholars and students of Sri Lanka in particular, 
and of South Asia in general. 


Centre for South, Central, Southeast Asia Dawa Norsu 
and Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University’ 


South Astan Politics 


SHELTON U. Koprkara, ed., External Compulsions of South Asian Politics. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1993. Pp. 352. Rs 325 (cloth). 


The present volume, edited by an eminent South Asianist, late Professor 
Shelton U. Kodikara, is a collection of articles on South Asia by well- 
known scholars from India, USA, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bangladesh, and 
Pakistan. The volume is devoted to the exploring of the interactions 
between domestic politics and foreign policy in the South Asian states, as 
also to the larger question of the impact of the international milieu on the 
region. The “external compulsions” of South Asian politics dealt with in 
this book thus comprise two sets of parameters, namely, influences from 
forces which are external to South Asia and those which emanate from one 
South Asian State and have an impact on another. While examples of the 
first kind of interaction are provided by the role played by external powers 
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like the US, the former USSR, China and Israel, problems arising out of 
Sri Lanka’s ethnic crisis, the role of Tamil Nadu and India’s diverse 
interventions in this crisis reflect the latter kind of interaction. So is the 
Kashmir crisis: its ramifications extend not only into the domestic politics 
of India and Pakistan but also into their foreign policies and, indeed, into 
the politics of South Asia as a whole. 

Roughly half the chapters in the book deal with South Asia which is 
considered as a region, or a subsystem, of the larger international system, 
and give an overview of South Asian politics within a conceptual as well as 
empirical framework. While Leo E. Rose examines the impact of Sino- 
Soviet-US normalization on South Asia in the 1980s, Amal Jayawardene 
discusses changes in Soviet foreign policy since Gorbachev and their impact 
on South Asia. S.D. Muni and M. Werake deal with the strategic dimen- 
sions of American policy towards South Asia and China’s South Asia 
policy, respectively. As the Gulf crisis intervened while the book was 
under preparation, a chapter on South Asia and the Gulf crisis by K.R. 
Singh has been included in order to examine the policies of South Asian 
States towards this crisis. The “Afterword” attempts to Iook at the emerging 
new world order in the aftermath of the Gulf War, and to assess the 
implications of these new developments for South Asia. 

One may not, of course, agree with all the contentions of various 
scholars. For instance, while examining the interactions between the South 
Asian region and the global system in the core chapter of the book entitled 
“South Asia and the Global System: Continuity and Change”, Rasul Rais 
perceives American policy towards South Asia only in terms of its Cold 
War rivalry, thereby minimizing the role of the US in deepening the 
existing conflicts in South Asia. But as rightly pointed by S.D. Muni in his 
article “The United States and South Asia: The Strategic Dimension”, US 
policy towards South Asia was guided not only by its objective of containing 
the USSR, but also emerging independent centres of power like India (p. 
60). Viewed thus, the US—Pakistan military alliance was, inter alia, intended 
to create a military balance in South Asia unfavourable to India. This, 
undoubtedly, boosted the Pakistani morale in its search of seeking artificial 
parity with India, and thereby contributed to conflict and tensions in 
India—Pakistan relations. 

In response to Pakistan’s alignment with the US, Pervaiz Iqbal Cheema 
nightly points out in his article entitled “Security in South Asia: An Approach”, 
that New Delhi had to move towards the USSR. But any Indian scholar 
will seldom share his view that India unilaterally decided to opt out of its 
commitments on the Kashmir dispute (p. 45). One may recall in this 
context that yust when India appeared to be willing to settle the Kashmir 
dispute, the then Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mohammad Ali, allowed the 
opportunity to be fnttered away. Though no authoritative explanation of 
his procrastination is available, yet it is possible to argue that Mohammad 
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Ali, who was merely a puppet of the then Pakistani General, Ayub Khan, 
and whose overriding concern was to remain in power, obliged his puppeteer 
by duly dragging his feet. Indeed, the continuation of conflict in Kashmir 
emerged as an important factor in the struggle for power that was going on 
in Pakistan. Ayub, a clever manipulator who was preparing to capture 
political power for himself, needed to strengthen and modernize the armed 
forces for this purpose. As it was not possible to do this only through 
domestic sources, he required American assistance. Ayub’s seeking of a 
military alliance with the US was thus primarily motivated by his desire to 
strengthen the Pakistani army for capturing political power. But the public, 
which was largely hostile to an alliance with the US, was duped into 
believing that the pact would strengthen Pakistan’s ability to regain Kashmir. 
The use of the Kashmir dispute for gaining legitimacy by the ruling elite 
has not yet lost its relevance in Pakistan.' The Kashmir dispute has thus 
been a symptom of disease in India-Pakistan relations rather than the 
disease itself. One may, therefore, hardly share the optimism of Cheema 
that the resolution of the Kashmir dispute will rapidly improve India— 
Pakistan relations, though suggestions offered by him for improving the 
security environment in South Asia are indeed pragmatic and worthy of 
emulation by the Governments of the region. 

Although many of the chapters in the book were written in a ‘year when 
bipolarity was the chief characteristic of the international system, yet by 
stressing the “interpenetrated” nature of international system and domestic 
politics in the context of South Asia, the book should attract the attention 
of serious readers of South Asian politics and international relations. 


School of International Studies, NALINIKANT JHA 
Pondicherry University, 
Pondicherry 


Indifa—Canada Relations 


J.S. GREWAL and HUGH JOHNSON, eds, The India—Canada Relations. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications, 1994. pp. 462. Rs 350. 


India and Canada share a lot of things in common. Both the countries are 
multicultural and multiethnic societies; their roots in the constitutional law 
and political structure are very much the same; both are federal states and 
are governed by a parliamentary system of governance; both of them have 
been classified as middle powers; and both of them have a general tradition 


' For details, see Gowher Rizvi, “Riding the Tiger Institutionalizing the Military Regimes 
in Pakistan and Bangladesh”, in C Clapham and G Philip. eds. The Political Dilemmas of 
Military Regimes (London Croom Helm, 1985). p 203. 
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of liberalism which has brought them closer to each other in forums like the 
Commonwealth and UN sessions on Disarmament, and on the issue of 
apartheid. 

The book under review is a product of the conference held at Shimla in 
1991, organized jointly by the Indian Institute of Advanced Study and the 
Shastn Indo-Canadian Institute. The volume is divided into four sections. 
The first discusses Indo-Canadian relations in political, diplomatic, and 
economic spheres. In the first essay, J.G. Hadmen attempts to explode 
certain myths about the India—Canada relationship. One of the most 
damaging myths adversely affecting Indo-Canadian ties is the Indian belief 
that Canadian technology is inferior to American and European technology. 
It is argued that Canada has world class technology. Another myth is that 
India and Canada are not of much significance to each other. However, as 
rightly pointed out by the writer, Canada as a member of the Summit 
Seven Group and also as a voice at the major international meetings at 
which economic problems are discussed, is of vital importance to India. On 
the other hand, India has emerged more often as a decisive voice in many 
world debates because of its size and economic and strategic strengths, and 
its influence is frequently sought by Canada. Hadmen also refers to the 
changing Canadian perception of India. Of late, however, the image of 
India as a land of peace has been adversely affected by a variety of violent 
incidents. The spate of communal and caste violence and frequent occur- 
rence of human rights violations have tarnished the image of India in the 
eyes of Canada. Another reality is that Canadian interests are independent 
of US interests. The writer is absolutely right in stressing the point that if 
outdated myths are discarded, and changed realities are accepted, the 
Indo-Canadian relationship would grow further and prove beneficial to 
both countries. It is high time that such myths and assumptions held by 
both Indians and Canadians about each other are thrown away, and 
perceptions affecting smooth relationship are changed, so that both the 
countries could develop stronger ties. 

The second essay by Aurther G. Rubinoff compares the American and 
Canadian perceptions and policies towards the Indian subcontinent. It 
makes interesting reading, since the essay highlights the difference between 
Canadian and American approaches to the subcontinent from 1947 to 
present. While the US aligned with Pakistan in both the SEATO and 
CENTO pacts, Canada’s relationship with India intensified because of a 
common middle-power perspective which led the two countries to cooperate 
in the Commonwealth. US-India trade is negligible from the American 
viewpoint, but the same cannot be said for the Canada—India trade. Lack- 
ing the Cold War focus found in the US, Canadian policymakers were 
freed from viewing South Asian affairs solely in the context of US—Soviet 
relations. Canada was concerned by the partition of the subcontinent. 
Accordingly, it got involved in mediating the Indo-Pak conflict and in 
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particular, in finding a mechanism for the amicable settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute. It also became a participant in the UN peacekeeping 
contingent, a step that has kept it involved in the affairs of the subcontinent 
for over four decades. Canada is acceptable to India in that role as a 
preferred alternative to the US. The divergence between Canada and 
America on policy towards India was initially sharper. Unlike the Americans, 
the Canadians were not suspicious of Jawaharlal Nehru’s socialism. In the 
early years there was a basic convergence between New Delhi and Ottawa 
in respect of their approach to world affairs, particularly on issues such as 
the Commonwealth, the UN, and the situation in Asia. The leaders of both 
countries saw themselves as representatives of middle powers who were 
interested in influencing international affairs in a constructive manner. 
They shared identical perceptions on the need to enhance fruitful relations 
between Asia and the West, and to promote multicultural organizations in 
order to foster development in the Third World. 

In the next essay, noted Defence expert K. Subrahmanyam examines the 
scope for Indo-Canadian. interaction in the post-Cold War period. He 
holds that with the end of the Cold War, the nonmilitary threats to security 
have moved to the top of the international agenda. In the post-Cold War 
era, both the countries are equally concerned about two important factors 
which are already posing nonmilitary threats to security. These are “terrorism” 
and “narcotics”. There is significant scope for interaction between India 
and Canada in respect of nonmilitary threats to security. C.D. Wadhwa in 
the next essay analyses Indo-Canadian trade and other economic relations. 
The article traces the reasons for the slow growth of overall Indo-Canadian 
trade in the 1980s. It also highlights the potential for such trade in the 1990s 
in the light of a rapidly changing international economic environment. It 
also outlines likely areas for the establishment of a new breed of trade- 
generating joint ventures between the two countries and finally suggests 
some priority areas for converting opportunities into actual business. The 
author concludes by saying that India’s growing middle class population 
provides a stable foundation on which to build a large market for Canadian 
products and services in the 1990s. 

Canada is now looking to diversifying its international business beyond 
the US. This is where India fits in appropriately. The suggestions put 
forward by some writers for strategic marketing planning for increasing 
bilateral trade and trade-related cooperation are worth pondering. Writing 
on the same theme J.H. Reddy argues that there is enormous potential for 
direct Canadian investment in India. The advantages offered by the Indian 
market appear to outweigh the disadvantages. The author rightly points 
out that while India has moved towards a freer economy, other countries, 
particularly those in South East Asia, and China have moved even further. 
However, the general environment of regulations and control in India 
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discourages Canadian investors. Besides, some other problems which bother 
the prospective investors include power shortages, labour strife, and com- 
plicated labour laws. Thus, even though India has a tremendous potential 
to attract Canadian investment, converting it into reality is a challenging 
process. What is required is a firm determination and will on both sides. 

The last paper in the first section is authored by Ramesh Thakkar. It 
discusses the impact of Indian immigration on the Canadian economy. 
Thakkar tries to show that, in terms of investment, emigration can be 
viewed as a loss to the sending country, because the majority of the people 
who have come to Canada had received advanced education or special 
training in India. The Indo-Canadian population offers a basis for contracts 
and trade between the two countries and if Canada maintains a reasonably 
open immigration policy, the exchange is bound to increase. 

The second part of the book deals with political processes in Canada and 
India. In the first essay C.E.S. Franks explores the tensions that exist in 
Canada and India, between national objectives of integration and standard- 
ization and the destructive demands and requirements of regions and 
minorities. In both the countries, regional identities, which had been 
preserved under the British, have reasserted themselves. A.S. Narang 
draws attention to this development and finds a parallel in French- 
Canadian nationalism and argues for national structures that could 
accommodate ethnic diversity. M.P. Singh finds the Canadian experience 
pertinent to India because Canada combines a decentralized federal system 
with parliamentary Government. Federal structures can operate in the 
interests of subnationalities by dispersing political power. Ratna Ghosh 
offers comparisons in the field of education. Canada and India draw upon a 
common arena of ideas and assumptions and their stated objectives are 
very similar. The gap between objectives and results, in each instance, is 
probably determined more due to social conditions than to jurisdiction 
between Centre and region. J.R. Wood, in his study of issues surrounding 
the Narmada Dam and James Bay development projects, presents another 
measure of the weights and balances in the Canadian and Indian systems. 
On environmental and Human Rights issues both Canada and India are 
exposed to external pressures. Both countries are open to the influence of 
a developing national and international community of opinion. In abstract 
terms one can see the same play of forces at work in each country. 

Part three of the book looks at the condition of women and women’s 
studies in Canada and India. It shows comparisons and linkages. As the 
experience of emigrant women suggests, the Canadian-Indian comparison 
can become quite concrete. Women’s studies in Canada and India have 
been progressing on parallel tracks over the past two decades, moving from 
a position on the margins of the academic world to a more secure and 
recognized place. This progress has been aided by increased support for 
research on women’s issues by international bodies. Since the early 1980s, 
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contacts between women’s studies scholars in Canada and India have 
become increasingly direct and personal. These contacts have contributed 
to an expansion of the comparative range and dimension of the subject on 
both sides. 

The last section of the book provides a cross-cultural perspective on 
contemporary Canadian and Indian literature. The contributors show how 
literature can transport the voices of women and once-silenced people 
across the national, cultural, and geographical barriers that separate India 
and Canada. 

The volume is a timely publication. It provides meaningful insights into 
the complex inputs in Indo-Canadian relations. It analyses the need to 
restructure policy in vital areas of cooperation which are bound to increase 
in the years to come. It should be essential reading for all those interested 
in various facets of the India—Canada relationship. 
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